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PARTS OF FIVE 
“TOWNS SEEK TO 
| QUIT BAY STATE 


etitions of More Than 1000 
Persons Are Received by 
Governor Fuller 


(COMMUNITIES HOPE 
£0 JOIN RHODE ISLAND 


Pleas Asking Separation Are 
‘Sent by Executive to 
Speaker of House | 


os 


Petitions signed by more than 1000 
residents of the towns of Belling- 
fham and Blackstone, asking separa- 
tion. from:the State of Massachu- 
setts in order that they may join 


Rhode Island, were received by 
Governor Fuller today and sent by 
him to John C. Hull, Speaker of the 
House. The petitions asked that the 
} Legislature pass méasures authoriz- 
ing separation. 

In all, sections of five towns de- 
sire to leave Massachusetts and join 
Rhode Island, but the petitions re- 
'| ceived today were the first communi- 
jeations recorded .in the Governor’s 
Ofice from citizens of Massachusetts. 
fAram J. Pothier, Governor of Rhode 
Isiand, some weeks ago notified Gov- 
érnor Fuller that his State desired 
a boundary commission appointed, 
but Governor Fuller decided to defer 


der which such a commission may be 
organized, and in view of the fact 
that he had received no request from 
Massachusetts citizens. 
Notified Governor Fuller 
Governor Pothier also notified 


a representative to Boston to dis- 
‘cuss the mattér, but at the State 
House no word of the representa- 
‘tive has yet been received. 

In the petitions received today, 
| grievances of Bellingham and Black- 
' gtone are set forth. Acoaxet, a part 
of Westport, recently petitioned to be 
' set-up as an independent town with 
the intention of later seeking separa- 
tion, Yesterday the Pawtucket Golf 
Club presented to the Pawtucket 
Chamber of Commerce a proposal 
‘that part of Seekonk, Mass., which is 
included in the club’s golf links, be 
taken from Massachusetts and an- 
nexed to Rhode Island. 


_* . Residents of South Attleboro have 


' started to circulate a petition ask- 
{ng that they be permitted to join 
Rhode Island, so that the list now 
consists of five towns, parts of which 
desire separation. 
~ Lie With Rhode Island | 


Bellingham and Blackstone ale 
seats wrote to-the Governor and 
‘Legislature in the petitions received 
today that their fhterests all lie with 
Rhode Island, and that their connec- 
tion with Massachusetts is purely ar- 
tificial, They are far away from the 
centers of the towns with which they 
are joined, the petitions set forth, and 
the signers contend that although 


_ they pay high taxes, they receive 
_ jittle or no police and fire protection, 


and no facilities in the way of sewage 
‘disposal and water supply. Resi- 
dents claimed that they would bene- 
fit greatly if permitted to join Rhode 
Island, and said that-all their ee 
ests center there. 
The Pawtucket Chamber of boni- 
“merce, at its next meeting, will con- 
sider the question of the annexation 
of South Attleboro. The golf club’s 


.. »proposal yesterday was placed in the 


hands of its committee on commer- 
cial facilities, headed by T. Stewart 
Little. Another proposal, for the an- 
‘nexation of a part of North Attle- 
boro and Attleboro, to protect Abbott 
Run stream from pollution, is also 
in the hands of this committee. An 
effort will be made to determine the 
sag sentiment on both sides of the 
ne. 

Pawtucket business men who favor 
the plan point out that the proposed 
development would in time give 
‘boundary residents an opportunity to 
procure water from Pawtucket at low 
rates. At present, Attleboro house- 
holders are supplied from a pumping 
station in the southeasterly part of 
Attleboro. Power and light from pri- 
“vately owned utilities 
could be supplied at cheaper rates 
| than now ow prevail in South Attleboro. 


MEXICO SPEEDS _. 
: LAND TRAN SFERS 


- MEXICO CITY, April 21 (Special) 
| By a decree just issued, President 
Calles speeds land transactions. Up 
_ to the present the law has been so 
‘complicated that months and some- 
times years are mecessary to com- 


on 


>. plete a sale, purchase, mortgage, or 
- other agricultural transaction. Presi- | 


dent Calles’ decree authorizes regis- 
“tration of every agricultural transac- 


‘tion in a public register as in the} 


‘United States, the only.step neces- 


 gaty being the signing of the docu- 


‘ments before a notary public. The 
de was made in the interest of small 


_ ‘farmers unable to pay heavy law- 
~~ yers’ fees and await protracted red 
 *tape, but it applies to all land trans- 


pactions large or small. 
| The law was necessary to enable 
the new national agrarian bank to do 


‘business owing to the fact that the! 


‘Business of the bank is. confined by 


law to agricultural transactions in-| 


eluding loans and mortgages on land. 
The law also includes irrigation 
‘contracts, formation of immigration 
‘companies, colonization and -water 


/Pights. It is expected to help greatly 


‘in building up agriculture badly 


: Ee: et by 10 years’ revolution. 


RADIO DEVICE GUIDES FLIERS 
» DAYTON, 0., April 21 (?)—Capt. 
‘William H. Murphy and Lieut. G. E. 
‘rumrine of McCook Field, returned 


— Nashville, Tenn.. having com- | - 


deted a round trip airplane journey 
gun from Dayton, having been 


; aa the entire by ‘a new radio | | 
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action since no legislation exists un-{ 


Governor Fuller that he would send 


companies 


Labor Turnover Wastage 
Shown in Industrial Report 


Chamber of Commercé Studies Effect of Re- 
stricted Immigration on New England 


ca 


That waste due to casual and ir- 


| regular employment of labor can 
‘largely be eliminated by community 
a better standardi-. 


organization, |. 
zation of local employment practice, 


and frank recognition of the need of 


keeping workers continuously em- 
ployed, is the opinion of Richards 
M. Bradley, who has been led to this 


conclusion in connection with his 
duties as chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce to study the 
effects of restricted immigration on 
New England industries. 

Mr. Bradley believes that the pub- 
lic should be educated to realize the 
economic problem involved, and then 
convinced of the possibilities of local 
community effort. A member of 
numerous immigration and Ameri- 
canization societies, Mr. Bradley has 
long been a student: of immigration 
and labor, a writer and a speaker 
on these subjects. 

He is convinced, as a result of his 
studies, that there is a far greater 
amount of wasted labor time than is 
generally recognized, and that much 
of the consequent economic loss is 
needless. This is also the opinion of 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, which states that. at least 8 
per cent of the working population 
of Massachusetts is out of work ag 
day in the year. 

Survey Working Conditions 

As a trustee of the Thomas Thomp- 
son Fund, Mr. Bradley recently had 
a survey made of working conditions 
among the women of Brattleboro, 


Vt., getting the facts from payrolls 
and individual budgets. 

“The -investigation showed,” he 
said, “that about $350,000 a year in 
labor time was lost by working 
women alone in this one community, 
and that if the men’s wasted time 
were added, $500,000 would be a low 
estimate of the loss to that one town. 
There is no reason to believe that 
this case was exceptional, and there 
is no reason to doubt that this loss 
in the country at large runs into the 
billions, in spite of great improve- 
ments effected of late, due to the 
more thrifty use of our labor, re- 
sulting largely from immigration 
restriction.” 

Mr. Bradley points out that al- 
though the Department of Commerce 
has accomplished much in making 
labor more effective, by standardizing 
sizes, shapes and grades in manu- 
factured products, practically noth- 
ing in the.way of systematic local 
effort has. ever been attempted in 


-Lthe United States to eliminate cagual 


and. irregular employment. 

7) ne Economic Problem 

This is, he states, anh economic prob- 
lem and one that must be solved by 
economic measures, not “.om the: 
standpoint of ubijanthroshy, It is a 
community problem because every 
community carries along its own 
group of unemployed, which repre- 
sents a direct loss in money and 
man power, as ‘well as the loss in 
happiness and well- being to those 
unemployed. 

Many employers are recognizing 
the need for keeping workers con- 


; tinuously employed, he said, and as 


proof of a growing sentiment among 


this group, stated that a large per-. 


centage of the employers in Massa- 
chusetts that he had questioned were 
giving the problem more and more 
consideration. 


He advocates the promotion of. 


local studies and surveys to discover 
the individual problem cf each com- 
munity. Such studies would show the 
wisdom of having diversified indus- 
tries-in each locality and of not 
placing the welfare of a large group 
of people at the mercy of fluctuating 
markets. 
Pride of Community 


“A community could easily develop 
a justifiable pride,” he stated, 
the fact that the practice of hiring 
and firing had been discontinued, and 
that its industries employed labor 


all the year instead of intermit- 
tently.” 

To the restriction of immigration 
and the subsequent reduction in the 
amount of cheap and unskilled labor, 
he attributes the fact that employers 
in New England are now more in- 
terested in keeping their workers 
the year round. 

“The old way,” said Mr. Bradley, 

“was for employers. to rely on: Ellis 
Island. They wanted.a permanent 
supply of cheap labor, regardless of 
its effect upon American progress, 


because they recognized, as John! 


Mitchell used to say, that capital 


He Went About. 
Doing Good 
would be a fitting trib- 
ute to that humble man 


the midwest has come to 
remember as 


“Johnny Appleseed” 


What Chicago did re- 
cently to perpetuate the 
memory of this pioneer 
—together with a story 
of his sacrifices to .intro- 
| ey the -apple—will be 
to 2 , 


in 
Tomorrow's 


MONITOR 


‘| —Net operating 


“in } 


. Ce’ 


often thinks it is cheaper to store 

labor than to store coal and other 

things. 
More Careful Now 

“Today they are more careful 
about firing a man unless they have 
another to take his place. The re- 
striction of immigration and the bet- 
ter organization of labor has forced 
attention to the need for better utiliz- 
ing the present waste of labor. 

“We have made great advances in 
making labor more efficient, but not 
much has been done to eliminate the 
waste and downright suffering en- 
tailed by periodic unemployment. 
This local survey reveals.a condition 
that is universally serious and de- 
manding reform. 

“T am by no means sure of the 
solution, but I venture to suggest that 
it is a community problem and high 
time that communities awoke to the 
fact their greatest asset is to have 
citizens who are employed continu- 
ously, happy and prosperous. 

“It is a matter that cannot be left 
to the employers because there are 
always many who are still short- 
sighted enough to look only to cheap 
labor, hired and fired as occasion 
arises. But I do find that em- 
ployers in New Enzsland are taking 
a more commendable attitude.” 


Earl of Reading 


Becomes Marquess 


By the Associated Press 
London, April 21 
MARQUISATE, in recognition 
of the completion of his work 
during his term of office as Viceroy 
in India, yesterday was bestowed 
upon the Earl of Reading by King 


George. 

The Earl, who is just home from 
India, went to Windsor to visit the 
King, the marquisate being be- 
slowed in the course of the 
audience. 


CANADIAN LINE 
CUTS DEFICIT 
System Increases Earnings 


and Decreases Expenses— 
“Satisfactory” Report 


. OTTAWA, Ont., April 21 (Special) 
earnings of $32,- 
264,414.79, an increase of. $15,020,- 
163.31 as compared with the preced- 
ing year, are shown in the annual 
report of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways covering the year 1925, tabled 
in the House of Commons, This re- 
sult, the: report states, “may be re- 
garded as. generally satisfactory,” 
and was due to a combination of in- 
creased gross earnings and decreaséd 
expenses. It points out that in the 
face of the decreased business which 
obtained during the greater part of 
1925, every effort in the direction of 
economy was put forth and main- 
tained during the whole year. 

These efforts resulted in a decrease 
in expenses for the year of $5,- 
637,143.25, or 2.5 per cent. The in- 
crease in the gross revenues 
amounted to $9,383,020.06. or 3.9 per 
cent, as compared with 1924. 


Operating Ratio Reduced 


A reduction in operating ratio from 
92.68 per cent in 1924 to 86,83 per 
cent in 1925 was accomplished. 

The improvement in the net earn- 
ing position of the company reflects 
itself in a substantial reduction in 
the net income deficit which was 
reduced from $54,860,419.22 in 1924 
to $41,444,764,42 in 1925 or by $13,- 
405,654.81. 

A further encouraging note is 
struck by an item which reads “In 
the Appropriation Act for 1925 the 
sum of $50,000,000 was voted for 
Canadian National purposes during 
the Dominion fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1926. It has only been 
necessary to obtain $10,000,000 of 
this amount from the Government. 
Payment of the balance has not been 
required partly because of increased 
resources due to larger gross and 
net earnings than were expected, 
and partly as a result of substantial | 
reductions in the purchase of mate- 
rials and supplies, and also partly by | 
the use of working capital.” 


Decreased Immigration 


The flow of immigration to Canada 
during 1925 was less than anticipated; 


, the report states, but organization 


‘work was carried on with a view to 
future business. The agreement 
entered into between the Dominion |, 
Government, the Canadian Pacific 


‘and Canadian National Railways is 


cited as an expression of belief in 
better immigration results in 1926, 
as are also,the arrangements made 
between the imperial and Dominion 
governments for reductions in ocean 
rates for’ intending séttlers’ and 
domestics from the British Isles. 


In an endeavor to minimize or 


and for the purpose of reducing fuel 


|costs, as well as meeting conipeti- 


tion from motorbus service, the mo- 
tive power department of the com- 
pany evolved an oil electric car. The 
ability of the engine to produce and 


{Maintain speed, and the low fuel 


consumption cost, seem to .warrant 
the belief that an exceedingly use- 
ful transportation unit has been de- 
veloped. 

In conclusion Sir Henry Thornton, 
president and chairman, says: “The 
suecessful results for the year are 
largely due to the fine spirit 
displayed by all our employees, 
which, coupled with their loyalty and 
enthusiasm, has enabled the admin- 
istration to show a marked improve- 
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avoid losses in operating branch lines. 


INDUSTRY BACKS 
RESEARCH WORK 


More Than $3,000,000 Has 
Been Pledged for Natural 
Science Studies 


—_——_ ——_ 


WASHINGTON, April 21—Pledges 
totaling more than $3,000,000 have 
already been received by the recently 
organized National Research Endow- 
ment, to be used to promote research 
in natural sciences in American uni- 
versities, it is learned here. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
Charles E. Hughes and Elihu Root 
are leaders in the endowment move- 
ment, and industrial organizations 
are the chief contributors. 

The heads of many great corpora- 
tions have entered actively into a 
campaign to raise $20,000,000 to aid 
American universities in carrying 
on fundamental research during the 
next 10 years. 

Help was solicited on the ground 


‘that laboratory work on fundamental 


scientific law was threatened with 
extinction in most American uni- 
versities and colleges because of 
pressure from two sides. 

First, American industries have 
been stripping the universities of 
original workers, and, secondly, uni- 
versity students hav2 increased from 
250,000 to 500,000 in 10 years, com- 
pelling universities to discontinue 


Jexperiment in order to concentrate 


on teaching. 
Pure Science Is Basis 


“The laws discovered by pure sci- 
ence are the basis of applied science 
and all industrial development,” said 
Mr. Hoover. 

.“These two factors which have 
been checking fundamental scientific 
work, are striking heavy blows at 
future industrial development. Ap- 
plied science itself will dry up unless 
we maintain the sources of pure sci- 
ence,” 

The campaign to rebuild univer- 
sity research has been carried on so 
far in a unique manner. A few men 
of great prestige have made the ap- 
peal, approaching personally a few 


i of the outstanding leaders of Amer- 


ican industries. 
The success of these conversations 


|has been such as to make it possible 


that the program will be greatly wid- 
ened and a sum larger than $20,000,- 


1000 raised. 


Value of Research Recognized 


Leaders of the electrical industries 
did not ne2d to be convinced of the 
supreme value of research in pure 
science. In that field every step in 
every process may be directly traced 
back to the labors of some scientist 
who was seeking, not to invent any- 


edge and to discover new erenne 
laws. 

Owen D. Young, of the General 
Electric Company, and Gen. John J. 


and Telegraph Company, have joined 
the group which is sponsoring the 
appeal and have: been early propa- 
gandanizing for the $20,000,000 re- 
search fund. | 

Similarly, the leaders of the chem- 
ical industry did not have to listen 
to argument in order to be convinced 
of the need of saving pure research 
from being smothered. In other 
fields, the appeal did not receive the 
same welcome at first. 


for us?” asked one of the chiefs of 
the steel industry. 

He was reminded that modern proc- 
esses for hardening steel were based 
on the discovery of new elements 
whose existence was unknown@® 20 
years ago. He was shown how every 
step in the making of steel today 
was based on pure scientific research. 
The steel man is now an active work- 
er for the $20,000,000 fund. 


FUND TO ENDOW 


thing, but to broaden human knowl- 


Carty, ofthe \American Télephone | 


“Just what has pure research done 


~~ 


|D. A. R. CONGRESS 
RENEWS PLEDGE 
FOR EDUCATION, 


Supports Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial as Represent- 


ing American Ideals 


Special from Monitor Rureau 
- WASHINGTON, April 21—Support 
of the present immigration law and 
defeat of liberalizing amendments 


now pending before Congress, Amer- 
icanization of aliens, national con- 
servation, education, and improve- 
ment of motion picture film stand- 
ards were considered at the session 
of the Daughters o7 the American 
Revolution, assembled in their thir- 
ty-fifth continental congress. 

The congress promised support of 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 
celebration as an opportunity for a 
revival of fundamental pS 
ideals, heard a plea for education 
to stimulate interest in law enforce- 
ment from Dr. William Mather Lewis, 
president of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and pledged continued sup- 
port for educational projects through 
its student loan fund. 


Mrs. Brosseau’s Election Assured 


Organization politics, which ordi- 
narily plays a large part in an elec- 
tion year of the congress, has’ been 
relegated to second place in the in- 
terest of the 3181 delegates and al- 
ternates attending, and their atten- 
tion has been centered upon the 
stand taken by the organization on 
matters of such national import as 
law enforcement, immigration, and 
education. 


The withdrawal of two independ-. 
succeed Mrs. ; 


ent candidates’ to 
Anthony Wayne Cook as president 
general, in the interests of harmony, 
has left the field clear for Mrs. Al- 
fred J. Brosseau, the only remain- 
ing open candidate for the office, and 
her election is practically assured. 

The organization’s opposition to 
weakening restrictive 
law is one more factor against pas- 
saze of any important amendment 
which would admit additional aliens 
during this session of Congress. 
Members of the House and Senate 
Immigration Committees have been 
consulted by leaders of the D. A. R. 
Congress and the Ohio: state delega- 
tion at a m2eting was told by Frank 
B. Willis (R.), Senator from Ohio, 
and member of the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee, that no amendments 
weakening the present restrictive 
quota system would be tolerated by 
the majority in Congress. 


Immigration Law Upheld 


The resolution presented to the 
congress for approval was unequi- 
vocal in its declaration for keeping the 
number of immigrants entering the 
United States at a minimum. It also 
declared for legislation authorizing 
deportation of all aliens illegally in 
the cou! “and “@aliens convicted 
of law violations, for registration of 
aliens and for giving preference in 
admitting aliens to the wives and 
children of aliens already in the 
United States, without increasing 
immigration in the non-quota classes. 

Legislation to increase the border 
patrol between the United States 
and Mexico and to take steps to stop 
the smuggling of aliens was also in- 
dorsed. 

Touching on the same subject were 
the reports of the Committees on 
Americanization and Ellis Island. 

Chapters in every state in the 
Union have helped in preparing 
aliens for citizenship or assisted in 
naturalization courts, the delegates | 
were told by Miss Alice Louis Mc-. 
Duffie, chairman of the Americani- 
zation Committee. She said that one 
of the most important phases of the 
National D. A. R. program is that 
relating to Americanization work. 


Five Missouri Women Win. 
100 Per Cent Town Election 


‘De Kalb Women Defeat “Five-Man Slate’ 
Day Campaign—Drug-Store Strategy Comes Out 
on Top—Law Enforcement Issue Leads — 


in One- 


DE KALB, Mo., April 16 (Special 
Correspondence)—-A few weeks ago 
a local housewife was heard to say: 
“Women could be elected to office 
in this town.” 

‘A listener-in, 1 man. smiled and, 
being a Missourian, drawled: “Show 
me. 99 

- So the wome. dil 

They’ve just been elected to all the 
offices in the town—five of them. 
Five. men went down to defeat, and 
the women went into “battle” on just 
‘one day’s notice. They were political 
amateurs, too. 

. Now that they’ve been elected they 
intend to make a model ‘ wn of De 
alb. They say law enforcement 
y..]11 come ehead of everything else 

sa it looks as though it would be- 

cause one ¢f the five, “‘rs. J. W. 

/McAdow, not only’ was elected a 


1 member of the council but she was 


elected mayor and police court judge. 

- So De Kalb will be a law and order 
town. 

Two weeks have passed since elec- 
tion. The women ‘are in office and 
already signs of improvement have 
been noted, along financial, moral and 
other lines. The women will rule for 
one year. 

Nothing but a desire to give this 
little Buchanan County community a 
clean administration defeated the 
five men opponents, the women say. 
And they won their .100 per cent vic- 
tory in a one-day campaign, con- 
ducted with the aid of hired wagons, 
while the hustand of one of them 
stayed home and did the family 
duties. 

The members of the new: council 
are Mrs. J. W. McAdow, already men- 
tioned; Mrs. S. P. Hull, who is also 
city clerk: Mrs. L. A. Mallory, Mrs. 
John Pyles and Mrs. Charles Clinken- 


| 
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beard.” All are ardent advocates of a 


dry town. The town marshal was dis- 
charged in De Kalb some months ago. 
The women may again hire a mar- 
shal, but this official probably will be 
a man. eee 

The husband of Mrs. McAdow is 
the proprietor of a drug store and 
soda fountain, and the women say 
they will probably meet at the side 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 


METEOR SHOWERS 
ARE PHOTOGRAPHED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 21 (4) 
—Using a camera attached to a 12- 
inch telescope and covering 64 square 
degrees of the heavens, Prof. Clinton 
H. Currier of Brown University last 
night obtained what he believes will 
prove exceptional photographs of a 
meteor shower when developed. 

The photographic process was per- 
formed by clock-work mechanism, 
the telescope being aimed at the 
radius point of the shower and fol- 
lowing it across the sky. Last night’s 
successful attempt had been pre- 
ceded by efforts to obtain pictures of 
the phenomenon early in January 
and again about Feb. 10,.on both of 
which occasions the heavens were 
— by clouds, Prof. Currier 
said. 

Four photographs have been ob- 
tained each night for the last three 
nights and while none has been de- 
veloped, the astronomer said he was 
practically certain that last night’s 
negatives would produce excellent 
photographs, as the shower was visi- 
ble with the naked eye in the region 
of thé heavens at which the telescope 
was focussed, 

Prof. Currier will endeavor to ob- 
tain more pictures tonight, he said. 
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United Dry Law Enforcement 
Wins Women Voters’ Support 


St. Louis Convention Refuses to Commit Itself 
on Opposition to Modification 


ST. LOUIS, April 21—When the 
roll of support-rs of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act is 
called before the Congress and state 
legislatures during the next two 


immigration | 


years, no one will answer for the 
National League of Women Voters. 

Almost the last act of the league’s 
1926 convention was to vote 171 to 
79 against a resolution which op- 
posed weakening the Eighteenth 
Amendment or the Volstead Act. This 
was followed by the defeat of a reso- 
lution supporting the _ prohibition 
amendment and the passage of a 
resolution which indorsed law en- 
forcement and the placing of prohi- 
bition officers under civil service. 

In spite of a telegraphed appeal 
from Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
founder of the league, in spite of 
declarations that they were taking 
the side of the liquor interests which 
were the chief opponents of woman 
suffrage and in spite of repeated as- 
sertions that their action would be 
interpreted as putting them in the 


wet group, the members of the con- | 


vention were swept by the argument 
that the support of law enforcement 
was a safe procedure, but that to vote 
either for or against laws which had 
not been on the study program of 


| Paris Buying Apples 
From United States 


By the Associated Press 
Washington, April 21 

NCREASED demand for Ameri- 

can apples in Paris is reported 
by the Department of. Agriculture. 
Within a month apples from the 
United States have been for the 
first time offered in Paris in good 
sound condition and at reasonable 
prices. To develop the market for 
American fruit, arrangements were 
made for taking apples from re- 
frigerated cargoes at a continental 
port instead of trans-shipping from 
London. 


BISHOP PLEADS 
LAW SUPPORT 


Dr. Slattery of Massachu- 
setts Diocese Stresses Need 
for Law-Abiding People 


By the Associated Press 
A plea for support of the 
Eighteenth Amendment as a part of 
the law of the country was made 
today by Bishop Charles L. Slattery 
of the Episcopal: Diocese of Massa- 


chusetts in his annual address be- 
fore the diocesan convention, meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 
‘“T am not attempting an argument 
for prohibition,” Bishop Slattery said. 
“IT am simply pleading that every 
member of the diocese, at whatever 
personal sacrifice, be a law-abiding 
citizen of this Nation. A man has 
every right to work for the change 
of a law if he believes the law to be 
unwise, but while he is working for 
such a change he is in duty bound 
himself. to keep the law. I call upon 
every one of you today to show your 
love for your country by loyalty and 
strict obedience to the Constitution 
of the United States of America.... 
“If the reason for which a man 
breaks a law is worth the overturn 
of his country’s government or the 
severing of his country’s unity, then 
he has God on his side, and he may 
do his disloyal act. But if, on sober 
judgment, he knows that he is not 
willing to run either of these terri- 
ble risks, then he must consider just 
how important his contention for 
his individual liberty is. He must be 
made to feel his responsibility. .. . 
‘When you look at all sides of 
the problem, you may admit that 
the Eighteenth Amendment was en- 
acted somewhat prematur you 
may admit the probable difficu of 
enforcing such a law short of a 
whole generation in time; the two 
leading reforms in this country have 
required more than a generation to 
bring them to success. Then you 
must honestly turn to the other side 
of the picture and think of the pos- 
sible advantage of enforcing such 
a law for the safety of travelers, for 
the efficiency of workmen both with 
the hands and with the brain, and for 
tha ultimate health and happiness of 


“With such a balance of reasons, 
you must see that here is a law which 
no man can break with the ardor and 
devotion of a crusader. Beyond this 
we must feel the sacredness of law 
in itself.” : 


Strawberry Shortcake 
Situation Well in Hand 


CHICAGO, April 21 (P)—No short- 
age of strawberry shortcake is ex- 
pected this season. Louisiana has 
the situation well in hand. 

Strawberry production in four 
early shipping states is forecast at 
30,000,000 quarts, or two-thirds more 
than last year, says a report from 
the government Bureau of Agricul-. 
tural Economics. About 11,000,000 
of this increase is in Ld«uisiana, 
where a total of 21,000,000 is ex- 
pected. 

Texas, Alabama and Mississippi 
make up the remainder of the 30,- 
000,000 quota. Louisiana: reports say 
strawberries are wholesaling there 
‘at $4.20 per 24-pint crate, against 
$5 a year aga o 


By MARJORIE SHULER 


the league was to open the way to 
possible precipitous action on other 


topics in the future. 
Mrs. Park Led Opposition 
Mrs. Maud Weod Park, 


sachusetts, New York and Missouri. 


The entire Pennsylvania delegation, 
headed by Mrs. 


the prohibition amendment and the 
Volstead Act, and had strong support 
from Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
the South. 

Expediency was the first argument 
to be voiced on the floor by Miss 
Charlotte Conover of Ohio in oppo- 
sition to the resolution. ‘“‘Tomorrow’s 
headlines will read the League of 
Women Voters repudiates the Vol- 
stead Act,” warned Mrs. Carl Sea- 
Shore of Iowa. “There is no way of 
explaining to the country that a law 
Which has been for six years on our 
Statute books is a piece of new leg- 
islation to this organization.” 

“To adopt a resolution will be 
harmful to our efficiency as a politi- 
cal group,” said Mrs. Virgil Loeb of 
St. Louis. “This convention has no 
mandate to commit the organization. 
That means blanket opposition and 
we are opposed to blanket methods.’ 


Favored Definite Declaration 


“I will be ashamed to go back to 
my local league if we evade a 
declaration,” said Mrs. Ellsworth 
Livingston of Illinois. 

Mrs. James Morrison of: Illinois 
announced that “if amending the 
Volstead Law means to try to legis- 
late that certain things are not in- 
toxicating when we know they are, 
then I am unalterably opposed to 
such amendments.” 

A delegate reminded the conven- 
tion that the speeches were being 
made on prohibition and not on the 
point of adopting the resolution. 

With half a dozen women asking 
for the floor at the same time, Dr. 
Anna C. Clarke of Pennsylvania got 
it to argue, “We try to secure child 
welfare legislation and yet we hesi- 
tate to strike at intemperance, 
which is the root of evils which 
threaten children.” 

There were more reminders that 
delegates were speaking on prohibi- 
tion instead of whether or not the 
league should adopt a resolution, and 
several delegates asked whether if 
the reSolution should pass, the 
league representatives in Washing- 
ton would be bound to oppose any 
legislation which might be _ intro- 
duced to modify the Volstead Act, to 
which the president, Miss Belle 
Sherwin, replied, “They would.” 


Authority Issue Raised 
Mrs. True Worthy White of Bos- 


ton raised the point that the reso- 
lution then would give blanket au- 
thority to act on. specific legisla- 
tion about which the league would 
be unadvised, and Mrs. Walter 
Thurber of Maine urged the careful 
consideration by the league before 
acting was required by the construc- 
tion. 

“I remember going to the legisla- 
tive halls: at Harrisburg and cn- 
countering the saloonkeepers and 
liquor interests, which defeated 
woman suffrage year after year,” 
said Mrs. R. Templeton Smith of 
Pennsylvania. “If we give them aid 
and comfort now by refusing to stand 
by the Volstead Act so that they can 
strike at the Eighteenth Amendment; 
what is to stop them from attacking 
the Nineteenth Amendment? 

“If by the time of our next con- 
vention in 1928 we find that the 
woman suffrage amendment is under 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 2) 
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former 
president and legislative counselor of 
the league, led the fight against a 
declaration on the prohibition amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act, having 
with her almost the entire national 
board, a number of state presidents 
and prominent delegates from Mas- 


John O. Miller of 
Pittsburgh, stood for indorsement of 


DRY LAW CAN BE, 
AND IS, ENFORCED 
SAYS OHIO HEAD 


Sincerity and Efficiency Is 
Required, Declares Fed- 
| eral Prosecutor 


ADMITS MORE POWER 
WOULD HELP AGENTS 


A. E. Bernstein Puts Padlock 
Plaw at Head of List—Urges 
Jail Sentences for Violators 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 21—Prohibi- 
tion enforcement if efficiently and 
sincerely administered is a self-sup- 
porting activity. 

The modification of the existing 
federal prohibition !aws to permit 


the sale of wines and beer will in- 
Crease violations. , 

The law can be and is being en- 
forced. 

These statements were voiced by 
A. E. Bernstein, Cleveland, O., United 
States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Ohio, to the special Sen- 
ate subcommittee considering the 
issue of prohibition. 
| Mr. Bernstein was called before 
' the committee as a federal official 
who has made an unusual record in 
enforcing the prohibition law. When 
he took the witness chair he advised 
the committee that.he had no gen- 
eral statement to make but wished 
| to be interrogated. 


Drys Seek Lost Time 


Dry managers petitioned the com- 
mittee for an extension of three 
hours of their time, They charged 
that this time had been taken from 
them by the cross-examination of 
their witnesses. 


“We call attention to the fact that 
the testimony of the proponents of 
the proposed modification legislation 
was given practically without inter- 
ruption,” the petition declared. “We 
are not objecting to cross examina- 
tion, but we feel that we are entitled 
to 24 hours’ time in which to intro- 
duce direct testimony.” 


Owing to the absence of several 
members of the committee, J. W. 
Harreld (R.), Senator from Okla- 
homa, postponed consideration of the 
request. Senator Harreld stated that 
he had received a communication 
from Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, opposing modification 
which would be acted upon at a later 
executive session of the committee. 

Several members of the committee 
indicated that they were in favor of 
granting both sides three additional 
hours. The wets have remaining two 
hours on their time allowance, which 
they announced they would use for 
making a summary. Drys have re- 
maining one hour and 15 minutes. 


Mr. Bernstein called to the wit- 
ness chair, was questioned by Guy . 
D. Goff (R.), Senator from West 
Virginia: 

Cases and Convictions | 


“How many prohibition cases did 
you handle last year?’ asked Mr. 
Goff. 
“Eight hundred and fourteen cases — 
from July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1925. 
From July 1, 1925, to April 1, 1926, 
831 cases, and 51 since the first of 
April,” was Mr. Bernstein’s reply. 

“How many convictions?” 

“We had 753 convictions.” 

“How many padlock cases have 
you had?” 

“From July 1, 1924 to July 1, 1925, 
271 cases. Since then 173.” 

“What is your opinion of the pad-. 
lock law?” 

“I think it the best law for pro- 
hibition enforcement we have.” 

“What is your opinion of the best 
way to enforce the law?’ persisted 
Mr. Goff. 

“By prosecution and fail 
tences.” 

“Have you received assistance from 
state officials?” 

“T didn’t at first, but I am now,” — 
admitted Mr. Bernstein. 

“What is your view about abolish- 
ing trial by jury to expedite handling 
of cases?” 

“I am opposed to that. I believe 
that if the community knows you 
will enforce the law they will assist 
you in doing so,” answered Mr. 
Bernstein. “If they know you are 
not active then no such expedient as 
trials without jury will enforce the 
law. Our docket in my district is 
right up to date.” 


Convictions Without Trouble 


“Will juries convict in liquor 
cases ?” asked Mr. Goff. 

“We have had no trouble in secur- 
ing convictions.” 

“Is crime increasing or. decreasing 
in your district because of prohibi- 
tion?” 

“It is decreasing.” 

“What are your views about the 


sen- 


enforceability of the Volstead Act?” 


“It can be enforced,” said Mr, 
Bernstein. “At least it is being so in 
the Northern District of Ohio.” 


Senator Goff: “That is to say that 
if officers will enforce the law that 
violations can be deterred?” 

Mr. Bernstein: “Absolutely.” 

Senator Goff: “How many federal 
judges have you in Cleveland?” 

Mr. Bernstein: “Two judges.” | 

Senator Goff: “Meet all your 
needs?” 

Mr. Bernstein: “Yes.” 

“Have you in your district a so- 
called alien problem, that is, aliens 
who violate the law in greater num- 
bers than native-born Americans?” 

“Yes, we have. The percentage of 
violations by aliens, that is, alien 
born, is about 60 per cent in my dis- 
trict.’” 

“Have you reached any conclu- 
sion,’ asked Mr. Goff, “why they 
should do so more than the native- 
born?” 

Where Politics Interfered 

“Failure of state officials to enforce 
law and also politics may asa some- 
| thing to do with it.” 
“You say politics. Have. the poli- 
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enat “a ol lenge proper bea 
cement would be a synonym for 
its maintenance?” 


Do you get adequate aid trom 


federal prohibition forces?” 
, “Wedo. I also believe that if 
eg ‘were better paid it might 

Pp.” 


“I want you to give us any infor- 
mation you can,” informed Mr. Goff. 
“Contrary to what may be said, we 
on this committee are neither wet 
nor dry. Personally, I want infor- 


_ mation and you are under the pro- 


a ote of this committee to give us 
all the help you can.” 

Says Law Needs Teeth 
“Well,” said Mr. Bernstein, “the 


law might have teeth added to it. 


Now we can only arrest for illegal 
sale. It is very difficult in most cases 
to - secure évidence for — other 
charges.” | | 

“Do you consider the bootlegging 
will céase at a cértain period of law 


s enforcement?” 


“Yes, when it becomes unprofit- 
able.” . , ae 
“You mean,” queried Senator Goff, 


. “when the law puts the fear of God 


into the bootlegger?” 

“When the law does, yes.” 

“Any other suggestions for aiding 
the enforcement of the law?” 

“None other than increasing the 
number of agents and paying them 
better.” 

“Do you believe that granting: of 
‘light wines and beer would reduce 
violations?” asked Senator Goff. _ 

“No. We are not a beer or wine- 
drinking Nation. It would increase 
violations of the law in my opinion 


by increasing the opportunity for 


violations.” 
Julie Codman, 

wets asked: 
“Suppose wine and beer. would be 

sold only by bottle and not to be 


counsel for the 


~ consumed on the premises?” 


“That condition,’ answered Mr. 
Bernstein, “may help if the law is 
modified, but it does not affect the 
situation as.it-is now. To allow 
wines and beer will merely increase 
the opportunity to’violate the law. 


A saloonkeépér who has retained his} 


bar and fixtures told me that he did 
so because he expected that beer and 
wine would come back.” 

“You said there were more than 
4,000,000 people in your district.” re- 
marked Mr. Codman, “and you had 
1700 cases; don’t you think a great 
many got away with it?” 

“Not in Cleveland. It is getting so 


you can’t buy a drink in a bar or any 


other place in Cleveland.” 
Others Give Testimony 
Others who appeared and delivered 


messages of support of the present 
law and its adequate maintenance 


were: S. L. Strivings, Castile, N. Y., 


master of the New York State Grange 
‘and also repfesenting the National 
Grangé of Patrons of Husbandry; R. 
H. Rolofson, exécutive secretary of 
the Intercollegiate Prohibition So- 
ciety; the Rey. S. E. Nicholson, New 
York, representing the Society of 
Friends Boatd of Prohibition; The 
Rey..J. J. Curran, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Charles Stelzle, New York; Canon 
JWilliam Shéafe Chase, Brooklyn, 
- Y., and Miss Cora Frances Stod- 
dard, Boston, representing the Scien- 


tific Temperanee Federation... .. ... 


“An accusation was made here las 
week that in almost cvery home in 
Sugar Notch, a suburban town of 
Wilkesbarre, there is a still being 
operated and that men, women and 
children get drunk as a consequence 
thereof,” Rev. Mr. Curran declared. 

“Not knowing the number of stills 
in this little coal mining town I do 
know that the citizens of Sugar 
Notch are not drunkards, much less 
their children, and I am ‘not afraid 
to repudiate this statement whether 
made under Oath or otherwise, be the 
witness a laic or cleric. 


Miners Sober and Industrious 


“I wish to state that the coal 
miners and their families in the an- 
thracite regions of Pennsylvania are 
sober, industrious and law-abiding 
citizens. If you doubt this state- 
ment, I challenge you to send a déle- 
gation from this board to the coal 
fields of our State, including the 
town of Sugar Notch, and investi- 


- EVENTS TONIGHT 


Free Symphony concert, Museum of 
Fine Arts, & | ’ 

ne of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, Hotel Westminster, 6 :30. 

Meeting of Episcopalian Club, dinner, 
Copley-Plaza, 6:30. 

Club night, current events, music and 
motion | age pes Women’s Republican 
Club o Massachusetts, 46 
Street, 8. 

Meeting of the Affiliated Technical So- 
eieties of Boston, buffet supper, Tremont 
Temple, 6:30. 

Exhibition chess play by Newell Banks 
of Detroit, Boston Chess Club, 7:30. 


: Theaters 
Castle Square—‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8 :15. 
Copley—“‘Andrew Takes a Wife,” 8:15. 
Hollis—“Seventh Heaven,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. : 
Plymouth—William Hodge in ‘“The 
Judge’s Husband,” 8 :20. . 
Repertory—“The Wild Duck,” 8 :15. 
* : Photoplays 
ajestic—“The Big Parade,” 2:1 » 8:15. 
Colonial—“‘Ben Hur,” 2:18, 8:15. aie 


Beacon 


- EVENTS TOMORROW 


‘Re from the Bible by. Prof. 

Charles T. Copeland, Cathed?# 

of St. Paul, 12 :30 to 1:15. seth 
Th in cs 


rs. D._Til- 

Pat Nationa vd 

in Committéewoman from North 
isl og Republican Club of 
monthly luncheon of the 
Republican Club, 


ublican Club—Charl 


Spalding, vio- | 


Copley- | } 


,s 


gate for yourselves as to whether 
the witness last week was telling 
the truth or whether I am telling 
you a lie. I wish to state further 
that by reason of the sober lives of 
our miners, they are 100 per cent 
efficient, 100 per cent American and 
100 per cent Christian. 

“The same gentleman who spoke 
of the common orgies of.the miners 
and their families last week, strove 
by all his might to send the miners 
who were on strike back to work 
at the terms of the coal operators, 
howsoever degrading or enslaving 
these terms may be. 

“He was reprimanded, though not 
nominally by the members of the 
Mine Workers’ Union in his: own 
community. As a proof of my per- 
sonal activities in the cause of tem- 
perance and total abstinence, I wish 
to say that I took the total absti- 
nence pledge when a. boy of 12 years, 
now 54 years ago and am proud to 
be able to state that I have kept the 
pledge from that day to this.” 

Among almost a score of most 
telling witnesses were Baird C. Felch, 
prohibition director of Pittsburgh, 
and Edwin A. Olson, Chicago, United 
States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois. | 
Mr. Baird declared that the law 
can “positively be enforced and we 
are going to show that that is so. I 
certainly do not regard enforcement 
as an impossible task.” 

Mr. Olson was equally emphatic in 
hig declaration: “I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the enforceability of the Vol- 
stead Act.” Mr. Olson’s complete 
statement before the committee was 
one of the most effective presented 
by the drys, in which he related the 
situation as he found it when he took 
office and his views on prohibition 
and its enforcement. - 


Enforcement in Chicago 


The next witness was Edwin A. | 
Olson, United States Attorney for the 
northern district of, Illinois. He had 
a statement filed with emphatic 
declarations that the Volstead law 


“When I took office on Jan. 2, 
1923,” said Mr. Olson, ‘federal dock- 
éts were clogged with thousands of 
cases of all kinds awaiting trial, 
most.of which had been pending from 
one to 10 years. We disposed of 
7584 cases, civil and criminal, in 
three years. The same office disposed 
of 7571 cases during the previous 16 
years from 1907 to 1923. Our dockets 
are now practically up-to-date, and 
we are trying criminals before they 
forget what they are being tried for. 
Four thousand one hundred and 
ninety-one criminal convictions were 
obtained in all these cases, with but 
86 acquittals. 

Breweries Closed—Beer Destroyed 

“We closed for a year every out- 
law brewery, 26 in number; poured) 
millions of gallons of beer into the 
sewers, destroyed brewery machinery 
and equipment running into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in value and 
put several brewers in jail. Every 


| brewery was closed by a Federal. 


court. Not one brewery has been 
closed in this district by a State 
court. The president of the largest 
outlaw brewery was the city treas- 
urer of the city of Chicago. Accord- 
ing to the Prohibition Department 
reports there is not a gallon of 
illegal beer manufactured in the 
northern district of Illinois at this 
time by any brewery. 

Law Has Proved Satisfactory — 

“If the Volstead Act has any teeth 
that we have not used in our dis- 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight and 
Thursday ; warmer tonight; fresh west 
and southwest winds. | 

Southern Now England: Fair tonight 
and Thursday; warmeér tonight; fresh 
west and southwest winds on the coast. 


Northern New England: Generally 
fair tonight and Thursday; warmer to- 
night in New Hampshire and Vermont; 
fresh northwest and west winds. 


Official Temperatures 
(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 


Memphis 
Montreal 
Nantucket ..... 
New Orleans .. 
pO 3 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh ; 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 
San Francisco.. 


Des Moines zs ah 
Eastport 
Galveston 


Jacksonviile ‘ 
Kansas City ... 
Los Angeles oe 


“y arene 64 
Washington ... 60 


High Tides at Boston 


Wednesday, 6:44 p. m., 
Thursday, 7:04 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 7:02 p. m. 


of HARVARD 


Will Give Readings from thé Bible in the 
Crypt of the Cathédral Church 
of St: Paul | 


Thursday at 12:30 to 1:30 P. M. 
i PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Entertaining? 
Let us suggest 4 delight- 
ful little menu and 


CANADA DRY 


Wayland Square 
Grocer 
5 Wayland Square 
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could be enforced if it got “a chance.” | 


Prof. C. T’. Copeland| 


& Market | 


@. ‘ | 

(1) What has been the effect of prohibition at Yale? 

(2) What is the purpose of the Texas Little Theater Tournament? 

(3) °What woman’s crop estimates‘ are eagerly awaited in Canada? 

(4) What is the pedigree of the button?’ 

(5) Would ratification of the Lausanne Treaty be condoning crimes? 
(6) Where have municipal peripatetic fried fish stalls been introduced ? 


These Questions Were Answered in 
Yesterday's, MONITOR 
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trict we do not- know where they are 
located: The law has proved very 
satisfactory to us, but. we shall be 
glad to achieve any additional teeth 
that may be contained for the pro- 
tecting of law-abiding citizens as 
against the man who is making a 
business of violating the law for 
gain. , : 

“We are strongly in favor of hav- 
ing the prohibition department placed 
under strict civil service protection 
in order that it may. be built up to the 
standard now enjoyed by other fed- 
eral evidence-gathering units. 

“T submit that the records of my 
office demonstrate that the Volstead 
Act can be enforced if given an hon- 
est chafice. It has not as yet -had 
that in Chicago, and prior to 1928, 
it had no chance at all. 

“Two things are imperatively re- 
quired in law enforcement: First, 
the élimination of politics, and sec- 
ond, the honest and whole-hearted 
co-operation of all law enforcing 
officials, Federal, state, county and 
city. 

“I, personally, thoroughly believe 
in the enforceability of the Volstead 
Act, but ifthe time ever comes when 
I do not I shall immediately resign, so 
that my office may be turned over to 
sOme one who believes he. can do 
what Uncle Sam’s contract of em- 
ployment calls for.” 

By communicating by telegraph 
with Chicago, Mr. Olson was able to 
remain over for the afternoon and 
was put on the standas the last wit- 
ness. 

After more than an hour and a 
half of cross-examination, Senator 
Reed released the witness. Then 
Senator Walsh questioned him. 
“Tell tis,” he asked, ‘“‘whether prog- 
ress is being made or not being made 
in enforcing prohibition?” 

“It is. We are constantly making 
progress.” f 
, “And the law can be enforced?” 
“Absolutely.” 


CAMP FIRE PLANS. 
14TH ANNIVERSARY 


1500 Greater Bolten Girls 
to Attend Celebration 


Camp Fire Girls of Greater Boston, 
which includes the cities and towns 
within a 30-mile radius of the city, 
with a membership of 250 groups, 
3000 girls and 300 guardians, are to 
hold their biennial grand council 
fire in celebration of Camp Fire’s 
fourteenth birthday, in Mechanics 
Hall, Saturday evening. 


to participate. | 

During the evening many new 
groups will receive charters, and a 
large number of girls will receive 


makers, and torch bearer. Two num- 
bers of.special interest will be: an 
episode given by Camp Kiwanis Gyp- 
Sies, and the awarding of national 
honors: to Miss Helen Fogg, Miss 
Ruth Kemp, Miss Louise Sanger, 
Miss Dorothy I. Warner, all of Dor- 
chester; Miss Virginia Ramsdell of 
Andover, Miss Dorothy Coolidge of 
Norwood. . 

The musical program in connec- 
tion with the council will be given 
‘by Mrs. Sally Lawrence, pianist; 


» Florist 
M. AUGUST 


118 Mass. Ave., Boston 
Massachusetts Ave. 
Subway Entrance 
Kenmore 6829 


y / 


Fifteen hundred girls are expected | 


the ranks of wood gatherer, : fire |. 


PUREOXIA 


REGULAR 


Migs Dorothy . Petérson, soprano; 
ss Marion Moreland, trumpeter; 
Misses Lillian Siébéfieicher and Vir- 
ginia Simmonds, tom;toms. The clos- 
ing number wijl be 
American flag and the flags: of the 
New England States, participated in 
by . representatives from the New 
England States. 

Officers of the Council of Greater 
Boston Camp Fire Girls are: Acting 
president and first vice-president, 
Miss Lotta A..Clank; second vice- 
president, James P.’ Munroe; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Franklin! H. Balch; cor- 
responding secretary, Stewart Law- 
rence; clerk, Miss Marjorie Hurd; 
directors, Mrs. Charles W. Casson, 
Mrs. Percy A. Harrison, Mrs. J. 
Verity Smith, Harry N. Guterman, 
Henry C. Thomson; Boston head- 
quarters, Miss Doris E. V. Foster, 
office manager; Miss Zillah E. Wells, 
field secretary. 

Officers Of the Camp Fire Guardians’ 
Association of Greater Boston are: 
President, Miss Lotta A. Clark; vice- 
president, Mrs. George F. Wolfe; 
secretary, Mrs. John L. Hayward; 
chairman of districts, Mrs. Otis C. 
Kelley. 


SYMPHONY OFFERS . 
TWO FREE CONCERTS 


34 Members Under Jacchia to 
Play at Art Museum 


First of a series of two free con- 
certs is to: be given at the Boston 
Museum of. Fine Arts this evening by 
34 members of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, Agide Jacchia conducting. 
The second is to be given on the eve- 
ning of May 13 by the Harvard Glee 
Club. This: resumes a custom that 
was inaugurated at the museum seyv- 
eral years ago. 

Given with the object of offering 
the Boston public a program that 
combines music with the other fine 
arts, the entire museum is open 
free throughout fhe evening to 11 
p. m., the response has been most 
gratifying, from 2500 to 3500 persons 
being expected for each concert. The 
concerts are in charge of a commit- 
tee of which Edwin Farnham Greene 
is chairman. eae 
This evening’s program includes 
the Egmont overture by Beethoven, 
the first movement of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 2°introduction to the third 
act of Meistersinger by Wagner, the 
Largo from the New World Sym- 
phony by Dvorak and other equally 
notable selections. 


PITTSFIELD INVITES 
PRESIDENT COOLIDCE 


WASHINGTON, April 21 (@)—A 
Pittsfield, Mass., delegation today 
Giscussed with President Coolidge a 
previous invitation to him to attend, 
during the week of July 4, Pittsfield’s 
dedication of a memorial to veterans 
of the World War. Later, it was said 
that the President still had the in- 
vitation under consideration. 

Accompanied by Representative 
Treadway, the delegation included 
Mayor Fred T. Francis of Pittsfield, 
Kelton B. Miller, publisher of the 


MOTH PROTECTION } 
Solve this difficult problem by equipping % 
your closets with Sentry Anti Moth Con- 
tainers. The modern and scientific metliod 
of moth control. Laboratory and time 
No spraying;-no airing; no cling- 
$2 postpaid. Purchase price re- 

if 
ES!) C Boston, 


not satisfactory. SENTRY 
Mass. 15 E. 40th St., New York City. 


0. 44 Bromfield St., 


on —— 


SIGNS, BANNERS, CARDS] 


Pasily painted with the aid 

of Letter Patterns. Simply 

draw around a letter pattern 

and fill in. Made in a 

large variety of styles and 

sizes at surprisingly rea- 
‘ sonable prices. 


Send stamp for free samples : 
J. F. Rahn, 2126 Neva Ave., Chicago 


You ean’t afford to be with- 
out an EDDY—even- though 
it cost double the price we 
ask. Ask the EDDY dealer 
to demonstrate this time- 
tested refrigerator. 


GINGER A 


Tested and Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


D. Eppy & Sons Co. 


Dorchester, Mass: 


COLD STORAGE FOR 
FURS, CLOTHING 


RUGS, ETC. 


Before placing FURS in our COLD 
STORAGE VAULTS: they are .care- 
fully examined and given a 
thorough compressed-air 


cleansing 


Our charge for this service, together with complete protection 
against loss by fire, moths and burglary, is 3% of a fair 
valuation with reasonable minimum charges. 


ollins & Kairbanks (0. 


383 Washington Street 
16 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


be “a tribute to the | 


Pittsfield Eagle, and Harry G. West. 


German Treaty With Russia 


Is Unopposed by the Powers 


Extreme View Taken of Pact Is Not Shared by 
the Governments of France and Great Britain 


By Special Cable 
PARIS, April 21— The initiative 
taken by Dr. Eduard Bénés, Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, raises 
acutely the question whether Ger- 
many should be given a choice be- 
tween entering the League of Na- 
tions and signing a new agreement 
with Russia. Put in a form of anti- 
thesis, this intervention is serious. 
It would appear as though there 
were on one side the possibility of 


a Russo-German rapprochement, and 
on the other side the possibility of 
Germany’s reception into the League 
with the ratification of the Locarno 
Pact. 

It would appear that these policies 
aré regarded as alternatives, that 
the one is incompatible with the 
other. Either Germany must turn its 
pack on Russia, or the western pow- 
ers will turn their backs on Ger- 
many. It is almost ‘needless to say 
that neither England nor France 
would take this extreme view, and 
that Germany has done its best to re- 
assure its neighbors that there is 
nothing in the contemplated treaty 
which changes the general situa- 
tion. 

Expression of Friendship 

Dr. Gustav Stresemann has kept 
the European chancelleries informed 
of the pourparlers with the Soviet 
Government and in so far as the 
treaty has an economic character and 


is merely an expression of friendship 
it is difficult to see how the western 
powers can take umbrage. 

But the debate now rages round 
the famous Article 16 of the League 
Covenant. Under it sanctions may 
be taken against a recalcitrant na- 
tion, and the members of the League 
must assist in the application of 
whateyer measures are decided upon. 
Germany last year pointed out that 
it was disarmed, and therefore could 
not be expected to lend serious help. 
Moreover, it would expose itself to 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


“s 


reprisals if it permitted League 
troops to traverse its territory. 


The Allies thereupon furnished 
certain assurance and Germany con- 
sented to join the League. The net 
obligations under Article 16 remain, 
and if Germany now promises Rus- 
sia its support, or even its neutrality, 
it is argued that Germany would be 
placing itself in contradiction with 
its existing pledges. 

This question, once raised, May 
have immense consequences, It may 
put an end to all friendly treaties 
between nations which alienate, in 
the slightest degrée, liberty of action. 
If the first duty is toward the 
League, it is obviously impossible to 
contract dutiés in-respéct to particu- 
lar powers which may hereafter 
come into opposition with the 
Léague. If this argument is pressed 
it may bé shown that France is 
wrong in making engagements with 
Poland and thé Little Enténte. In- 
deed, practically all the European 
treaties, conventions and under- 
standings might be proved to be in- 
admissible. 


Rights Reserved 

Therefore, it is improbable that 
the western powers will, indeed, press 
such a point. Germany is ready to 
write a letter to Moscow, reserving 
its rights under Article 16. It should, 
however, be observed that since Ger- 
many will be a member of the League 
Council and League sanctions can- 
not be imposed without a unanimous 
vote, Germany is entirely master of 
whether any proceeding, in any cir- 
cumstances, be taken against Russia. 


The whole discussion is, therefore, 
unreal, and it is to be trusted that 
European statesmen will. not: en- 
tangle themselves in a mass of meah- 
ingless technicalities. 

No sensible person can believe that 
in the present conditions the League 
can declare war on Russia, or even 
renew the boycotting of Russia. 

On. the whole it appears desirable 


that a friendly agreement should be 
concluded between Russia and Ger- 
many and it is time to abandon the 
old diplomatic conception’ that 
friendships bétween nations chiefly 
imply antagonisms against other 
mations. 


FEE CUT ASKED ON CARS 
WITH “SLIP-ON” BODIES 


Several members of the Legisla- 
ture spoke in favor of the bill re- 
ported favorably by the Committee 


on Highways and Motor Vehicles 
which reduces from $20 to $15 the 
registration fee on ‘convertible pas- 
senger type” cars. It was brought 
out that Ford cars on which a box 
or “slip-on” body is used, are af- 
fected. * 

The increased fee was established 
last year by the Legislature throug 
inadvertence, it was claimed by 
Roland D. Sawyer, Representative 
from Ware, who filed one of the bills 
to correct the matter. 

Ronald W. Nicholson, Representa- 
tive from Wareham, for the bill, said 
that the people who use these “slip- 
on” bodies on small cars are me- 
chanics who carry a kit of tools, and 
fishermen. 

Commissioner William F. Wil- 
liams of the Department of Public 
Works, favoring the bill, said it is 
important to so frame the bill that 
regular commercial cars cannot take 
advantage of it. 


HISTORY TEACHERS 
TO MEET AT BROWN 


April 21— 


PROVIDENCE, R. L.,, 


“The American Revolution” will be| 


the general subject of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association 


at its annual spring meeting at 
Brown University on Saturday. 
Verner W. Crane, associate profes- 
sor of American history at Brown; 
Dr. Evarts B. Greene, professor of 
American history at Columbia; Dr. 
Dixon Ryan Fox, associate professor 
of history at Columbia, and Allen 
French of Concord, Mass., author 
and historian. 

Prof. Theodore Cullier of Brown 
is president of the association. 


DANVERS TO BUILD SCHOOL 

DANVERS, Mass., April 21—An ap- 
propriation of $275,000 was made in 
special town meeting last night for 
the purpose of erecting and equip- 


EIGHT INSTITUTIONS — 


TO BE REPRESENTED 


Student Government the Topic ° 


at Bates Meeting 


LEWISTON, Me., April 21 (Spe- 
cial)—Eight co-educational institu- 
tions will be represented at the con- 
ference on student government which 
will open at Bates College tomorrow. 
They are Colby College, the Univer- 
sity of Maine, the University of Ver- 
mont, Middlebury College, the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, 
Brown University and the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. | 

The program will open at noon to- 
morrow with a luncheon at Rand 
Hall on the Bates campus, followed 
by a session at which Miss Ruth V. 
Pope, dean of women at Bates, will 
speak on “The American College 
Woman, Nation and the Future.” 
There will be informal discussions, a 
trip to Poland Spring, dinner at 
Kiske Dining Hall, and in the eve- 
ning committee meetings followed 
by a reception at Rand Hall. 

On Friday the forenoon discussion 
will cover such topics as freshman 
adjustment and social activities, with 
an explanation of student govern- 
ment, restrictions and privileges. 
After the noon luncheon at the after- 
noon session at Chase Hall, the top- 
ics will include responsibility for 
personal work, organization of house 
committees, punishments, etc. An 
excursion to Thorncraig, the Stan- 
ton Club bird sanctuary, will be en- 
joyed and in the evening three plays 
put on at the Bates Little Theater 
by the 4-A Players. 

The forenoon of Saturday will be 
given to the concluding business and 
reports. 


NOMINATIONS BY GOVERNOR 

Governor Fuller today renomi- 
nated John F. Moors of Boston-to be 
a director of the Collateral Loan 
Company in a communication sent to 
the executive council. Other nomi- 
nations were Joseph Michelman of 
Boston, to be Master in Chancery, 
and Ralph F. Cunningham of Spring- 
field, Board of Dental Examinefs. 


——— 


PROMOTE TRADE COMMISSIONER 

WASHINGTON, April 21 ()— 
James G. Burke of Bennington, Vt., 
was today promoted from assgistant 
trade commissioner at Madrid to be 
trade commissioner heading thé Com- 
merce Department’s newly créated 
Office at Barcelona. 
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Beans to take out: 


Kidney Beans, 


Kidney Beans, 


HERE’S VARIETY FOR YOU! 
Pork chop, baked beans, rolls 
35 


baked beans, 
Baked beans with bread or 
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A Waldorf bean combination 
~-cold ham and baked beans, 


bean Fans Flock 


to Waldort! 


The Picture Tells You Why 


Waldorf Baked Beans! Baked in clay 
bean pots just as the best New England 
housewives have cooked their beans 
since Pilgrim Days. 
the best quality, as perfect as can be in 
size, flavor and marrow fat content, 
are used. They are carefully cleaned, 
soaked, seasoned and baked uniformly 
every day,inthe Waldorf Commissary. 


We take pride in the qualityof Waldorf 
beans—you can always get delightful 
bean combinations at 


S¢ 


30¢ 


Fried bacon, kidney beans, 
rolls and butter... . 


.30¢ 
Boston Baked Beans, 
40¢ a quart 
Boston Baked Beans, 
7 25¢ a pint 
45¢ a quart 


25¢ a pint 
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p Noted Publicist Sieiis at 


_ Westminster for First 
_ Time Since the War 


Ra Cuble nae Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, April 21—The reasons 


% 5 ‘Germany's desire to enter the 
et | League of Nations and the opinion 


“ 


' a 


: — of the House 


‘| that. Soviet Russia will ask admis- 


‘gion within three years were ex- 
‘pressed: by. Dr. Alphons Pacquet of 
- Frankfort, a leading German journal- 


dist ‘and publicist, at a meeting of | 


the British National Council; for the 
- Prevention of War in a committee 
of Commons. 
“The breakdown at Geneva has not 
turned. Germany against the League, 


4 ‘but has made her think more than 


oe 


‘ever abort it,” declared the speaker. 
Lord’ Parmoor presided at what 


i, ‘was the first occasion a German has 
- spoken within the walls of Parlia- 


ent since the war. Dr. Paquet has 


~ been. for the past three weeks in 


& 


eet 


. 


‘ hie mS 
ns i 
se ’ 


“ 


a 


P| 


| 


_, England, 


consulting with small 
groups of important people gathered 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Friends Council for International 
Service. - 

While the present depression which 
\ has followed the artificial inflation 
} has caused many in Germany to look 
| to membership of the League as a 
+ help ‘to their economic difficulties, 
Dr. Paquet said it was really due to 
a “new spirit of seeking for the better 
) path in individual, national and in- 
_ ternational life.” Official German ob- 
servers in Geneva, he said, had been 
dmpressed by the way in ‘which the 
‘Jeague faced some of its problems, 


“+ and the German people were growing 


- 
ee 


satisfactory 


to feel that with their help even more 
solutions would . be 


— found. 


The recent Russo-German Treaty, 


- he said, had removed the fear that 
de Germany might become the battle 
_* ground for a League attack on Rus- 
_ sia. Dr. Paquet stated that an im- 
: 4 orl German observer at Moscow 


ae 


had recently told him that the indi- 
cations point to Russia applying for 
| League membership within a trien- 
_mial period. Men of character, like 
Dr. Nansen, who are not- primarily 
- diplomats, but who have first-hand 
_ knowledge of the problems and con- 
_ ditions of the people, in Germany’s 
- opinion, make the League a_ vital 


- force for world peace. 


Dr. Paquet declared that except 
for the extreme Nationalists, there 
was an increasing feeling in Ger- 
- many that the country would be 


gafer without any armament. Refer- 


fring to this point, Arthur Ponsonby, 


e 
EC 


former Undersecretary of Foreign Af- 


' fairs in the Labor Government, as- 


og 
on 


sy 
a 
| 


4 


ha 
ade -* 
bere. 


| MADRID, April” 21The’ ec ouitnsin 


-gerted that with Germany an equal 
member of the League, it would be 
_ the duty of other nations to reduce 
their armaments to its present 
_ standard. | 


BARCELONA PROTESTS 
_ FAIRBANKS. tig 


3 By Spbciads 


4 municipality has" passed a resolution 


Ivepteenin profound : regret at the 


' exhibition of a film which Miss Mary 


Ragan and Douglas Fairbanks are 


\ 
es 


at present showing in the United 
_ States, declaring that it constitutes 


‘a slander of a friendly nation. Spajn 


_ is shown in an entirely false light, it 
is said. This is all the more regretted 


4 as Mr. Fairbanks and his wife were 
recently the guests of Spain and 
were given an enthusiastic reception 


rever they went. 


| ag municipal authorities consider 


Ga 


- with its disastrous consequences. The 


4 

Raa ae 

eee 

> Aa Is 

‘ nd 


just as the law punishes the 
wider of individuals, so such of- 
ises against nations should be 
nished as leading to the hatred 
contempt of foreign peopies, 


Government is asked to prohibit the 
Rs eee vition of pictures which by un- 


fair methods and misrepresentation 


at A 
‘. oe oe 


ten & 
x it 


finish the feeling of love and 
dness for the Spanish people. 
are is no surprise that the Span- 


“sh ht colony in New York protested. 


BULGARIAN STUDENTS 
‘WORK FOR PROHIBITION 


By Special Cable 


s lor April 21—The Students’ 


; 
Dr. 


r ae vition Union is co-operating 
‘ the Ministry of Education this 
week in a dry campaign of nation- 


scope. The speakers include 
. Neitcheff, a leader of the prohi- 


_ bition movement, educators and phy- 


_ 
ineciton 


at rl s. The arguments include the 


of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


238 Mass. Aves 
‘BOSTON. 


WM. A. THOMPSON CO. 


Jewelers and Gift Shoppe 


of Distinction 
'- Rare Gems, Original Designs 


125 Tremont Street 
Opposite a Street Church 


statement that the Nation is spend- 
ing 3,500,000,000 leva a year on alco- 
hol and tobacco, 

Two demonstrations with thou- 
sands of students in line took place 
in Sofia amid popular approval. 
Every effort will be made to induce 
habits of sobriety among the stu- 
dents and to wean the Nation away 
from drinking habits. Smoking is 


pointed out that tobacco shares with 


alcohol the deleterious effects on the 
national welfare. 


“CEASE FIRING” 
ORDERED IN RIFF 


Opposing Forces Call Halt 
to Hostilities—Peace Pros- 
pects Are Brighter 


By Special Cable 
MADRID, April 21— Tranquillity 
reigns throughout the Spanish zone 
in Morocco, orders 


“cease firing.” The aviators have 
suspended their operations and it is 
understood that Abd-el-Krim has 
cadered his chiefs to engage in no 
hostilities. . 

Meanwhile the Spanish, delegates 
at Uxda are preparing their report. 


OUDJDA, Morocco, April 21 ()— 


the -Riff seemed brighter’ today. 
Three developments during the past 


24 hours have changed the situation |. 


from a gloomy one to one which the 
Franco-Spanish and Riff delegations 
who are endeavoring to effect an 
armistice, agree shows promise of an 
accord. 

Fhe three new facts are as follows: 

First, Haddou Ben- Hannou, the 
third Riffian delegate, who left 
Taourirt in an ‘airplane for Tar- 
guist to lay the Franco-Spanish pro- 
posals before Abd-el-Krim, the Riffian 
war lord, returned greatly cheered 
by the outlook. While the Riffian 
delegate made no Official announce- 
ment, Mohammed Azerkane, Adb-el- 
Krim’s brother-in-law, told the As- 
sociated Press that he was persuaded 
that peace now would be arranged. 

Second, Mohammed Azerkane 
wired Geenral Simon from Taourirt. 
expressing displeasure over the fact 
that two documents issued by Azer- 
kane had. been published in the 
press. He asserted that they had 


been given. by him to a personal 


friend, who undertoek to ‘convey 
them to the French delegation. He 
was never under the impression that 
they would be made public. 

Third, Thursday morning at 10 
o’clock has been definitely fixed upon 
for a resumption of the negotiations, 
with. full delegations of the French, 
Spanish and Riffians present. 

General Simon, head of the French 
delegation, in receiving newspaper- 
men, was optimistic that the nego- 
tiations would be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Azerkane, talk- 
ing with the correspondent at 
Taourirt, said his second memoran- 
dum issued Tuesday morning, was 
intended to demonstrate that the four 
fundamental conditions of 
submittéd by the French and Span- 
ish were. acceptable as a-basis for 


ered desirable. - 

It is considered that the fact that 
the crops have proved.-a failure in 
the districts inhabited by the Riffians 
may have contributed to influence 
them to take a more conciliatory at- 
titude toward the demands of the 
French and Spanish. There has been 
hardly any rain in Northern Africa 
this winter, and the crops will be far 
below the average. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS — 
SEEK MEXICAN VOTE 


MEXICO CITY, April 21 (4)—All 
Roman Catholics are urged to par- 
ticipate actively in Mexican politics 
to control presidential, congres- 
sional and municipal elections as an 
effective means to bring about re- 
peal of certain laws in Mexico. 

The advice is contained in a pas- 


| toral letter, signed by al] the Roman 


Catholic archbishops and bishops of 
the country. The letter, which has 
been widely circulated, is intended as 
a protest against the religious 
clauses in the Mexican Constitution. 
It urges all Roman Catholics to 
strive to obtain amendment of the 
Constitution. 


17% us remake your treas- 
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also the subject of attack, it being | 


having been |. 
issued by headquarters in Madrid to | 


The prospects for an early peace in| 


peace. 


discussion; with a view to possible 


modifications the Riffians consid- 
‘+ that we want to give De Kalb a good 


CANADIAN CUT IN 


TARIFF FAVORED 


Progressive Leader De- 
scribes Motorear Protec- 
tion as National Seandal 


OTTAWA, Ont., April 21 (Special) 
—That the former rate of protection 


‘for motorcars was a national scandal 


and its reduction was very popular 
throughout Canada was the opinion 
voiced yesterday in Parliament by 
Robert Forke, Progressive leader, in| 
the course of his speech on the 
budget. : 

There had been some doubt, he 
said, whether the Government would 
have the courage to deal with the 
question or would leave it to the new 
tariff board, which would have been 
a political blunder of the first order. 
He had no sympathy with the wail 
that was goirg up from motor man- 


-newspapers 


ufacturers who, if they could not 
carry on under a protection of 27% 
and 20 per cent should go out of 
business. He hoped that when the 
delegation from Oshawa and other 
manufacturing points interviewed 
the Government on Friday next, the 
masses of low-priced car buyers 
would also be ably represented. 

Mr. Forke also referred to a pro- 
cess of “peaceful peneration” of 
Canada by American literature, 
which was having a_ tremendous 
though subtle influence on the Cana- 
dian mind. Kast year, he said, Can- 
ada paid $4,500,000 for American 
and magazines, and 
though some of these were of a high 
order and should be admitted, many 
others might well be discouraged 
from entering. 

R. J. Manion, Conservative from 
Fort William, in the course .of the 
debate, Jaunched another attack upon 
the Government, referring to its 
promise as embodied in the speech 
from the throne that tariff changes 
would be made only afger the fullest 
investigation, and moving that “this 
house regrets that such assurances 
have not been fulfilled.” 


ROME OBSERVES 


THREE EVENTS 


Birth of thie City, iy: Kaho and 
Colonial Day Celebrat- 
ed by Citizens 


ans 


By Special Cable 
ROME; April 21—Italy celebrates 
today three ‘important events—the 


birthday of Rome, Labor Day and 
Colonial Day—and all the news- 
papers devote their pages exclusively 
to these commemorations. A num- 
ber of ceremonies: will take place in 
every city and Fascist speakers will 
remind modern Italians of the 
glories of ancient Rome, urging 
them to become worthy of. their 
glorious heritage. 

The first number of a publication 
entitled Armed Forces appears to- 
day containing a significant message 
from Benito Mussolini, Italian Pre- 
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John Pyles, Mrs. Charlies Clinkenbeard, 


FIVE MISSOURI WOMEN WIN 
100 PER CENT TOWN ELECTION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of this fountain. Mrs. McAdow is 


‘famous for making baked ham sand- 


wiches, and these may-be served if 
they have prolonged sessions. 

The women expect the aid of the 
best people of De Kalb to. make the 
town a model small community, and 


they have been promised this aid, not 


only by their husbands, but by other 
citizens who aided them in their 
race for office. 
Good Government Intended 
“We have no special plans except 


moral government, and bring the 
community to a high standard,” said 
Mrs. McAdow. “In our council we 
have the three churches of De Kalb 
represented, the Methodist, Baptist 
and Christian denominations, and we 
are going to have the backing of the 
church people, we believe. 

“We are entirely new in the game 
of city government, but now that we 
are elected .we purpose to do our 
very best. 

“We do not elect by political par- 
ties in De Kalb. Our election was 


April 6. We women learned on April | 


& that there was to be but one ticket, 
and that the same men.were to be 
put on the ticket that served as offi- 
cials last year. These officers ‘were 
Rube Frakes, Mayor; Jack Jacobs, 
Sam Judah, Dee West and Jim Hiatt. 

“When we learned this we made 
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soe days ashore. 


‘You'll like ‘sightseeing along the Panama Canal, the quaint 

colombian Ports, interesting Costa Rica and Guatemala and 
many short trips and shopping in Havana. 

‘Sailings from New. York every Wednesday and Saturday. 

s for games, unexcelled food; 

3 ‘You can plan a cruise of. from fifteen to 
: twenty-four days at prices ranging from $200 to $325 and up, 
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Outside rooms, wide deck 


re rs ) far Street, sa 


Vacation 
” Cruises to the 
Cool Caribbean 


You'll « enjoy am where the thermometer averages eighty 
s the year around and the Trade Winds insure cool and 


ea ‘mee vacation you 
noses auto trips, and hotel expenses are 

a ae your ticket. _ 

UNITED ‘full information to the 


fine, 


"ll remember with pleasure, 


T oon ld 1 


up our minds to run _ ourselves, 
though we were discourazed in this 
attempt. When Mayor Frakes went 
to St. Joseph to have the ticket 


printed we women presented our five 
names and asked him to have them 
placed on the ticket also. He wanted 
to know if we meant it and we said 
we did. They were put on the ticket 
all right, but the five men headed 
the. list. 

“Then we. began our campaign. 
Election day came cold and rainy. 
Motor cars could not run to parts of 
town so we hired wagons which we 
drove to take the voters to the polls. 
A peculiar thing happened. We made 
my husband’s store our headquarters. 
We would leave the building and 
when we would return there would 
be campaign contributions on the 
soda fountain. 

Some New Voters 

“People voted who had never voted 
before and some who had not been 
to the polls in years. We arrived at 
the polls with our 200th voter just 


| 


Left to Right: Mrs. L. A. Mallory, Mrs. S. J. Hull, Mrs. J. W. McAdow, Mayor, Councillor and Potice Court Judge; Mrs. 


about a minute too late. When the 
votes were counted it was found that 
the women had won all the offices. 
The highest vote for a woman was 
106 and for a man candidate 87 
votes.” 

Mrs. Hull, who was made clerk by 
the Council, is the only member of 
the new city government with bobbed 
hair. She laughingly admitted that 
she will probably permit her hair to 
grow, so as to be in the same class 
with her colleagues. 


The election and its aftermath, the 
installation of the new city govern- 
ment, has aroused keen interest in 
DeKalb, and the people are now 
waiting to see the results of the first 
government by women of a com- 
munity in Buchanan County. The 
women will hold office for one year. 
By the end of that time they say they 
will decide as to whether they will 
run again. 

DeKalb is a town of nearly 500 
persons, connected with St. Joseph 
by paved road, and the drive of 15 
miles is one of the most picturesque 
in the vicinity. It is in the Leoss 


‘Hill District, a rather rough but ex- 
ceedingly fertile section, and is the | 


trading center of a rich farming com- 
muhity. 
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alterations. 


NOTE: 
with you. 


BOSTON 


Are you five-feet two 
or maybe four? 


.NE woman in four is just about so tall, you 
know, and Filene specialization makes it easy 
for her to “walk right into” things that fit without 
We have a size expert: who sees that 
sleeve lengths and sleeve fullness and hip measure- 
ments are right in coats and dresseé designed for 
little women who wear sizes 36 to 44. 


Our Personal Service Bureau will shop 
Street floor balcony. 


se od Fra ak Company. | 


“Cf None Better Made ¥O- 


ENGLANDER > 


DOUBLE-DA- BEDS 


One easy motion ‘ms sad Mattress 
mr ft Sng nd a 


_ Brooklyn, 
Scranton,’ | 


——W 


Y it yourself. Step ino the nearest ‘furniture store. See how 
remarkably easy it is to convert the ENGLANDER Double-Da- 


Bed into a full size bed for sleep. 

" ew your living room, no one would ever detect that sleeping accom 
modations ‘for. two are hidden within. It is equipped with 
sag-proof Link Spring, and Mattress with exquisitely colored 
cretonne covering. It is all-metal and all-sanitary. There are. 
various models to select from, in natural wood finishes to 

harmonize with your toom, ° 


ture and department stores. Write for free booklet.. 
ENGLANDER SETING PED OD..200¥ 304 Se, abe 


Adding charm and comfort 


G Sold by leading furni- 


mier, which ends with the follow- 
ing words: “The time is singularly 
propitious for the resumption of our 
military activities—propitious for us 
soldiers and all Italians worthy of 
the name. Vittorio. Veneto (a crush- 
ing Italian victory over Austria in 
the last war) is not a goal but 4 
starting point for fresh goals.” 


ROME, April 21 (4)—Romans to- 
day abandoned al] their usual activ- 
ities and assembled in the gaily-be- 
flagged streets and squares to cele- 
brate the city’s 2680th anniversary 
with ceremonies symbolizing Benito 
Mussolini's determination|that Rome's 
ancient glory shall be restored. 

Workingmen Dominate 

Unlike most. of ;the celebrations 
since the advent of: Fascism, today’s 
events were dominated by the par- 
ticipation of the workingmen instead 
of the military, in accordance with 
the dedication of the event, under 
the slogan, “The spiritual foundation 
of the new Empire has been created; 
now the work of realization must be- 
gin.” 

Scores of thousands of tricolors 
and black flags floated in a gentle 
breeze,and innumerable multi-colored 
proclamations covered the walls this 
morning, as the festival was ushered 
in with the tolling of the historic bell 
in the ancient capitol. Shortly the 
streets were filled with marching 
men, most of them in working clothes, 

New Tramway Lines 

The first ceremonies were the lay- 
ing of wreaths on war monuments, 
notably the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

The Rome of yesterday and today 
were joined symbolically when two 
new tramway lines. destined to ex- 
tend the limits of the city, were in- 
augurated simultaneously with the 
official beginning of the work of re- 
storing the ancient Marcellus The- 
ater. The ancient building is now 
surrounded by squalid dwellings, 
which are to be removed. 

Later King Victor Emmanuel laid 
the cornerstone of a new war 
monument, 


MR. FORD APPRECIATES 
EFFORTS BY BRITISH 


Bu Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, April 21—Edsel Ford has 
arrived here on a short vacation trip. 
Landing at Southampton he told re- 


porters that he was visiting the Ford 
works in Manchester and also seeing 
something of the continent. 

A statement by him appears in the 
Westminster Gazette expressing his 
appreciation of the application to 
British industry of the “American 
spirit of mutual help,” and adding 
that the American workman only 
works eight hours daily and has 
plenty of leisure and enjoyment, but 
“while he works, he works with a 
will.” 
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RUSSIAN CONCERN FALLS DOWN 
By Special Cable 

CONSTANTINOPLE, April 21— 
Owing to the Russian Naphtha Syn- 
dicate’s lack of crganization required 
to distribute oil under the new mo- 
nopoly regulations, the Standard Oil 
Company of New York has succeeded 
in obtaining a contract. to supply 
Constantinople for six months. It 
is believed here this is only the 
prelude to the further supply of oil 
to interior towns throughout Turkey. 


Women’s Growth in New Fields - 
Shown in Pageantry and Song 


Chicago Exposition Hears a K indergarten Orchestra 


That Keeps Time—Other Accomplishments 
in Various Arts Exhibited 


Special from Vonit.r Lureau 

CHICAGO, April 21—By pageantry 
and song, a8 well as by charts and 
tables, women are telling other 
women and men, too, of their prog- 
ress in new fields, at’ the Woman’s 
World’s Fair here. An improvised 
aiditorium was crowded to its limit 
while a group of Negro women, un- 
der auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs, sang 
the impressive story of their race’s 
risé. from servitude to enlighten- 


er 
young woman of.marked dra- 
matic ability told the tale in verse, 
while others sang in rich, well- 
trained voices, their much-loved 
spirituals. Mrs. Grace Outlaw, com- 
poser of the pageant, accompanied 
on the piano. 
Names of 
women, from | 
poet, down to 
were recited. 
derson, first 


istinguished Negro 
yilis Wheatley, the 
esent day leaders, 
Miss Violette N. An- 
“her race to be ad- 
ge before the United 
Court, was present 
men in the legal pro- 
fession. was paid Mrs. 
Maggie bL,° only Negro 
woman ban er, and to Mrs. Mary Mc: 
4 


to represent. | 


Leod Bet ep, educator. 
Colered Women’s Clubs 
In @ brief talk preceding 


| 


the | Their 


pageant, Mrs. Fannie R. Givens, in|. 
charge of the program, declared that|a great city like New York educated 
100,000 mémber of the National As-|io be a living part of the theatre, 
sociation of Colored Women’s Clubs! managers, authors and actors have a 
were: ’ ‘trying to “make the country| double incentive to do good work.” 


better: by trging women to take hold 
of éverything that makes for better 
citizenship.”’ 

Informal talks from the platform 
aré’ a pleasant feature of the fair. 
The same audience heard a rural 
professional woman tell of her 
pioneering experiences informally, as 
if talking to a group of her friends. 
A common interest here appears to 
pring together women of many ranks 
and experiences. 

In another part of the big American 
Exposition Palace, a performance of 
a different type drew an equally ab- 
sorbed audience. Five diminutive 
maids and one smal! boy, al' from a 
settlement kindergarten of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Chicago, 
were performing as a kindergarten 
orchestra in the booth of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
that church. 


This performance served to call | 


attention to the nation-wide work of 
this society, now approaching its 
half century mark, and therefore en- 
titled to be known as one of the old- 


est established business organiza- | 


tions of women. For the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, it was pointed out 
by its members, has always been 


| managed by women, and spends an- 


nually for its philanthropic work 
about $3,000,000. A map shows 
schools, homes and other helpful in- 
stitutions founded by this organiza- 
tion in all parts of the United States. 
including Hawaii, Alaska, Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 

The next-door neighbor of the 
church women’s booth is that of an- 


other non-profit institution, which 
has the unusual object of heiping 
men and women of recognized talent. 
It is the MacDowell Colony, founded 
by Mrs. Edward MacDowell to carry 
out the wishes of her husband, the 
composer. A fanciful map of the 
colony designed by Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Andrew Stonehill, shows the studios 
of noted American writers and artists 
situated at Peterborough, N. H. 
Women in art are given special 


recognition in the art gallery of the 
fair, a quiet retreat from the carni- 
val atmosphere. 
the Chicago art world are in charge 
of the exposition, giving their serv- 
ices as a jury. They are themselves 
examples of what women have ac- 


Three women of 


complished in the field of art. 


AMERICAN AUDIENCES 
PLEASE NOTED ACTRESS 


Bg Cadle from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, April 21—American au- 
diences’ keenness struck Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, who has just returned 
here after eight months in the United 
States. “Playing before American 
audiences,”. she told the Lyceum 
Club here, “was one of the most 
delightful experiences of my life, 
enthusiasm was wonderful. 
When you get the public of 


To Observe 
Our Second 


Anniversary 


oa 


A discount of 20% 


will be given on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, on 
all our gowns. Just at this 
time are showing a 
great many of the newest 
of the sea- 


we 


and smartest 


son's frocks. 


<a 


THEODORE 


557 Boylston St., Opp. Copley-Plaza 
BOSTON 


THE first thing you want ina 
beverage is real quality. You 
don’t get that when you buy 
imitations of “Canada Dry.” 

Imitations don’t have the 
same wonderful flavor. They 
don’t have the same purity! ‘ 
They don’t bring you the 
same refreshment. 

They sell for less because 
they aren’t real ginger ales 
at all, but owe their “bite” 
capsicum, or plain red pep- 
per. That kind of cheapness 
is dear at any price. 

Insist on “Canada Dry,” 
therefore, not only because 


if mitations 


are never 
‘Just 
as 


Look for the 
name on the 
bottle cap 


of 


Dry.” 


Carton. 


drop 


its delicate, 
flavor, but because it is a safe 
beverage for children. 

You know you are getting 
a real ginger ale when you 
buy “Canada Dry.” 


SPECIAL HOSTESS 
PACKAGE 
A new way of packing “Canada 
Ideal for home use. 
Twelve bottles in a substantial 
You will be especially 
glad to have it handy for your 
dinners at home or when friends 
in unexpectedly. 
Hostess Package is sold by all 
“Canada nts dealers. 


DA DRY’ 


| Sy eae Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
wotract imported from Canada: and bottled in the U. S.A. by Canada Dry Ginger 


Ale, Incorporated. 25. W. 43rd ‘St... New York, N. Y. 
Limited, Toronto. Established 1890, 


In Canada, J, Jd. McLaughlin, 
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BOSTON REAL ESTATE GROWTH | 
SOUND, SAYS EXCHANGE HEAD} 


Arthur N. Maddison Cites Absence of Boom Activity— 
Sees Need for More Industrial Building, but Finds 
Office Space and Apartments. Adequate 


Business houses and industrial 


structures, mills, factories and the 


like are more needed in Boston now, 


and will be for the next few years, 
than large office buildings, according 
to Arthur N. Maddison, president of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange, 
and a director in real estate develop- 
ments. 7 
Mr. Maddison, who recently re- 
turned from a trip through Florida, 


‘ds well satisfied with conditions in 


Boston, generally. While South he 
made no close study of the situation, 
although he describes it as intensely 
interesting and full of lessons to 
those who would learn how to de- 
velop realty in a large way and 
without stint in expenditure. 
“Conditions in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts generally are very satisfac- 
tory,” said Mr. Maddison. “I see 
nothing like any -evidence of a 


'*hoom’ or any undue activity in our 


real estate operations here, but that 
is a situation entirely desirable. The 
tone of the. market is sound and 
there is nothing to indicate anything 


but continued activity along well- 


thought-out lines. 
Supply and Demand 


“T gee the necessity for more 
business and commercial buildings. 
A general view, the perspective, 
along almost any one of Boston’s 
commercial ard retail streets will 
show much to be. desired in this 
direction. The -same is true of 
manufacturing and other industries. 

“We may not expect many new in- 
dustries now but the enlarging and 
modernization of many plants right 
here in Greater Boston would prove, 
to my way of thinking, a wise move. 
There’s little doubt that investment 
in these two lines of construction 
would prove very profitable. 

“Of: course, we cannot but realize 
that as other activities, realty moves 
in cycles and today we are at that 
point where the supply of Office 


pbuilding space exceeds the demand. | * 


To what an extent, the survey which 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange is 
making will determine. 

“A 10 per cent of space in office 
buildings for rent in excess of de- 
mand is as I see it an ideal situation. 
It’s better for building owners to be 
situated as are the Park Square 
people where the building is 95 per 
cent rented than to have it 100 per 
cent occupied. Under the latter cir- 
cumstances when a tenant wants 
more room the only way he can get it 
is to remove and that is a situation 
pleasing to none. 

Margin Above Demand 


“If our survey shows building oc- 
cupancy in excess of 10 per cent 
margin above demand, it will merely 
serve as a lighthouse, a reminder to 
realty investors and building projec- 
‘tors that a little delay in this sort 
of enterprise is all that’s necessary. 
The demand will soon catch up to the 
supply. The fact is I have seén @ 
far greater disparity between sup- 
ply and demand in office room space 
than anything our survey is likely 


to reveal. 


“So far as this is concerned the 


- apartment house situation: is ap- 


proaching the same general condi- 
tions as that which caused us to start 
the survey as to the vacant space in 
‘office biuldings. These conditions, 
are not disturbing. They’re ideal if 
the margin between supply and de- 
mand does not become much greater 
than free elbow room. I do not see 
a continuing large margin between 
supply of office room and apartments 


and demand for them in Boston.” 


Thousands of city residents in 
Boston combined business’ with 
pleasure over the “Patriots’ Day” 
week-end holiday. Cape Cod, the 
North Shore, the Berkshires and the 
suburban towns on the rim of the 
Greater Boston, all had their visitors, 
many of them prospecting for sum- 
mer homes. 


The highways leading in every di- 


rection frem Boston and its strictly 
urban surroundings were crowded 
during the days with cars bearing 
summer home seekers far from the 


throngs and into the country or 


along the shore where ready-built 
residences or attractive sites for cot- 


tages and bungalows were eagerly 


inspected. 


Realtors, too, made the holiday 


_red-letter days in their business and 


the promise of open house in the 
summer colony districts all over the 


State wes kept and well kept. The 


visitors from the city were never 
without welcome at any of these 
places. 


Chickering & Co. has leased from 
the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano 
Company the site at 395 Boylston 
Street which the Henry F. Miller 
Company recently abandoned for a 


new store on Dartmouth’ Street. 
Chickering & Co. will vacate ‘their 
present quarters at 169 Tremont 
Street on May 1. ; 


Elliott K.°Slade has sold to Mary 
McGinnis two lots containing a total 
area of 12,320 feet of land on Per- 
shing Road, Jamaica Plain. The brok- 
ers were John C. Kiley and Edward 
F. Cassell. . 

James Morley has sold to Nils F. 
Halling the two-family house and 
4000 feet of land at. 55-57 Thorndike 
Street, Arlington. The assessed 
valuation is $7600. Daniel W. Butler 
sold to Victor M. Hetherston,. prop- 
erty at 38 Thorndike Street, Somer- 
ville, consisting of a two-family 


sessed valuation is $6000. Mr. 
Hetherston buys for investment. 

« The Alphi Chi Sigma Fraternity 
has leased a large single housé at 13 
‘Chauncy Street, Cambridge, for a 
period of years. Agnes M. Hills was 
the lessor. Carrie E. Harlow has 
purchased for a home property at 44 
Garfield Street, .Cambridge. The 
house and 7700-feet of land are as- 
sessed for $10,100. Francis L. Bus- 
well has. purchased of Llewellyn 
Brown the single frame house and 
10,000 feet of land at 8 High Street, 
Natick: ‘The assessed valuation is 
$7000. Howe Company were the 
brokers in the above transactions. 


‘.George H. Blinn has conveyed to 
Everett H. Potter’ property at 50-52 
Eliot Street, corner of Broadway, 
containing’ a three-story mercantile 
building and 796 feet of land, having 
a total assessed valuation of $40,000. 
Mr. Potter buys for investment. 


W. A: & H. A. Root of Boston have 
received the contract to erect an of- 
fice building on Stuart and Arling- 
ton Streets for the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, according to 
Brown's Letters, Inc. Parker, Thom- 
as & Rice of Boston are the archi- 
tects and French & Hubbard are the 


house and $512 feet of land. The as- 


Traces Steady G 


engineers. ; 


rowth in Boston 


ARTHUR N. 
President of the Boston 


MADDISON 
Real Estate Exchange. 


ELEVATED PURCHASE 
PLAN TO BE STUDIED 


Committee of House Votes 
for Investigation 


Plans to solve Boston Elevated 
Railway financial problems by pro- 
viding for public ownership and sub- 
sequent lease to the road of the 
elevated structures, as advocated: by 
Luke D. Mullen, State Representa- 
tive from Charlestown, went a step 
nearer accomplishment yesterday 
when the House Committee on Ways 


and Means voted favorably on a re- 
solve calling for an investigation 
of practicability of the plans. 

The State would acquire the struc- 
tures for the purpose of eventually 
removing them and substituting sub- 
ways, but the structures and sub- 
ways would be leased to the road, at 
an annual rental] of 4% per cent, in 
the same way that seyeral other sub- 
ways have been financed. Further, 
Boston would be required to pay an 
annual rental charge of 11% per cent 
to provide a sinking fund for the 
ultimate removal of the structures. 

The resolve also authorizes an in- 
vestigation of the possibility of ex- 
tending the Washington Street tun- 
nel northerly to or near Sullivan 
Square, Charlestown. 


The bill providing for an investiga- 
tion of the possibility of building a 
subway under Huntington Avenue 
and Stuart Street was reported “next 
annual session” by the same com- 
mittee. There is, however, pending 
before the committee a bill- provid- 
ing for a general investigation of all 
rapid transit extensions in the city, 
and it is expected that the same 
work will be done by this investiga- 
tion, if it is reported, as would have 


been done under the specific bill. 


Dartmouth Has Chain of Cabins 


CITY CLUB ELECTS 
GOVERNORS’ BOARD 


Holds Annual Meeting With 
C. B. Breed Presiding 


‘Eight members of the Boston City 


Club were elected to the board of, 


governors for three years and one 
member was elected for one year, at 
the annual meeting and election at 
the Boston City Club last night. 


Charles B. Breed, president of the 
club, presided. ; 

The new members of the board of 
governors are: Franklin W. Ganse, 
general agent, Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company, former 
member of the entertainment com- 
mittee; Herbert W. Jackson, retired, 
formerly manager of the City Club 
Corporation; Herbert F. Jenkins, 
director, Little, Brown & Co.: Rich- 
ard J. Lane, lawyer, former chair- 
man of the Boston school committee; 
Moses S. ‘Lourie, lawyer; Walter 
Powers, lawyer, and now a member 
of the board of governors filling an 
unexpired term of Roland M. Baker; 
Frank E. Rowe; agent, Union Central 
Life Insurance Company and a mem- 
ber of the house committee, and 
Llewellyn D. Seaver, cashier, Old 
Colony Trust Company. 

The new member of the board for 
one year is William L. Mowll, archi- 
tect, and member of the main dining 
room construction committee. 


MR. KILBY COMPARES | 
OLD BOSTON WITH NEW 


Delightful in reminiscence, Old 
Boston is still far surpassed by the 
Boston of today, said Quincy Kilby, 
of Boston, bringing to a conclusion 
an address before the Bostonian Soci- 
ety in the Council Chamber of the 
Old State House, yesterday. 


In homely verse he made the old 
days live again for the members of 
that society, reviving the art, the 
drama, the music, the literature and 


B. & M. SERVICE | 
TO “SPEED UP” 


Daylight-Saving Schedule 
in Effect: Sunday Has 


Many: Changes 


Considered one of the most sweep- 
ing improvements in the speed of 
passenger train’ undertaken by New 
England railroads, substantial quick- 
ening of. service in all: directions, 


additional trains to some-cities, and 
the establishment of several new fast 
trains were announced by the Boston 
& Maine today coincident with the 
issuance of its spring time-tables. 

Virtually every one of the more 
than 600 trains on the system has 
been speeded from a. minute to one | 
hour and 30 minutes or more in the 
new schedules which the Boston & 
Maine will inaugurate next Sunday, 
April 25, coincident with the daylight 
savings change, In some cases run- 
ning time has been reduced 25 per 
cent. 

The improvement extends to all 
divisions of the system, it is stated. 
and involves the establishment of the 
Flying Yankee as a companion train 
between Boston and Portland, via 
Lawrence, Haverhill and Dover, to 
the Pine Tree Limited, which follows 
the shore route via Portsmouth; the 
institution of a group of crack trains: 
between Boston and Montreal, in- 
cluding the Ambassador and the Red 
Wing, each of which cuts off two and 
one-half hours from the schedules on 
that international run; a saving of 
as much as 19 minutes between Bos- 
ton and Manchester, and between 
Springfield and Greenfield; and. on 
the Boston-Troy run. a maximum 
saving of one hour and 27 minutes, 
with intermediate runs showing cor- 
responding improvements. 


Meets Popular Demand 

In a statement announcing the 
quickened schedules: the Boston & 
Maine says that stops have been re- 
adjusted on many trains to meet the 
popular demand for faster travel by 
rail, and as a means also of stop- 
ping losses in passenger travel under 


which 10,000,000 riders have deserted 
Boston & Maine trains for motor 
vehicles in the past two years. 

The readjustment of stops includes 
the changes in service on the Lex- 
ington Branch which were approved 
recently by the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities, and the plan of a mini- 
mum number of stops at stations 
within the Boston rapid transit dis- 
trict is extended to expedite trains 
entering Boston in other directions. 
As a result, there are somewhat 
fewer stops at stations in Chelsea 
and Everétt, among other places, in 
addition to the changes at Somer- 
ville and Cambridge which were in- 
volved in the Lexington Branch plan, 
of which the Department of Public 
Utilities approved. i 

After stating that a substantial 
quickening of trains was essential to 
Keep and to increase the present 
number of riders, the Bostoh & 
Maine announcement adds that loco- 
motive equipment is in such good 
condition that an improvement of 
speed by power alone is being ob- 
tained, yet that any substantial sav- 
ing in time could be effected only by 
elimination of some stops. 


Some Stops Eliminated 


“So far as possible, stops have 
been eliminated only at points where 
travel is light, or where other ade- 
quate means of transportation is 
available,” it is explained. “Service 
to communities which are principally 
dependent on the railroad has beech 
continued to the fullest practicable 
extent, or is available at stations 
near by. In some cases where some 
stations are only a mile or two 
apart, the faster time of trains will 
largely compensate for slight incon- 
veniences.” 

The establishment of § further 
motor coach routes to provide a loca] 
service for certain communities with 
direct connections for express trains 
is announced as being under petition 
in. many places. 

The improved schedule of trains 
in general is said to follow the day- 
light savings arrangement of service 
last year, with substantially earlier 
arrivals or later departures made 
possible in many instances by the 
improvements in time; and in a few 
cases trains have been re-scheduled 
to provide for a more uniform seryice 
throughout the day. The new time- 
tables are expressed: in Eastern 
Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than daylight saving time. 


HESPERIA LODGE 
TO BE CONSTITUTED 


Hesperia Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
will be constituted by officers of the 
Graand Lodge of Massachusetts in 
the Masonic Apartments, South Bos- 
ton, Friday evening. A banquet will 
precede the ceremonies, which will 


be attended by a suite of Masons, 
including grand officers, past grand 
officers, députy and past deputy 
grand masters, and masters and war- 
dens of individual lodges. 


Morse, 
Secretary; Jerome Batetf, Marshal; 
Oliver 
Charles Ross, Junior Deacon; Louis 
a yh Senior, Steward; 

Wolfe, Jun 

stein, 
Matthews, Tyler. 


APPLE GRADING LAW 


Now Before Rhode. Island 


dates back to December, 1925, when a 
group of New England agricultural 
leaders met 
auspices of the New England Affairs 
Bureau, agreeing on the need ‘of 
uniformity of grading and packing, 
to enable New England apples to 
compete better for business in coun- 
try-wide markets. 


met. and discussed ways and means 
of introducing the bill into the six 
state legislatures. 
was drafted and at a later conference 
adopted by a widely representative 
attendance from all parts of New 
England. 


SALISBURY BEAC 


Senate 


from Methuen, and Samuel H. Wragg, 
Senator from Needham, 
the bill and contended that interests 
of the two districts necessitate two 
towns. 
gressive, and anxious to have many 
public improvements, while the town 
is an agricultural and conservative 
community, it was pointed out. Only 
one speaker, Charles H. Hartshorn, 
Senator from Gardner, spoke for the 
committee report, and he said tliat 
the argument was evenly divided for 
and against separation. 


without amendment a bill requiring 
the licensing of roadhouses, 
clubs and cabarets, after a group of 


had 
Wells, President of the Senate, and 
urged that the bill be passed without 
change. 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 


has 
home in Malden, where she intends 
to go for quiet and meditation which 


tinue composing and possibly con- 


tive in the York and Scottish Rite 
bodies, Past Sovereign Prince of 
Charles F. Yates Council Princes of 
Jerusalém; Assistant’. Rabban of 
Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine; Past 
Monarch of Omar Grotto, Past Mas- 
ter of Loyalty Lodge, member of 
Charity of Cambridge, and member 
also of the chapter and commandery 
in that city. 

The other officers of the lodge are: 
Louis Papp, Senior Warden; Ernest 
Schallenbach, Junior Warden; J. C. 
Treasurer; William Watts, 


Elliott, Senior Deacon; 


Arthur 
jor Steward; Dr. Finkel- 


Everett 


Inside Sentinel; 


AWAITS STATE VOTE 


Legislative Committee 


With Massachusetts the first of the 


Progress made by the uniform law 


at the chamber under 


In January, 1926, the group again 


A proposed law 


—— 


-_---—--— 


BILL WINS STEP 


Overturns Adverse 
Committee Report 


ee 


By an unopposed voice vote, the | 


Massachusetts Senate overturned an | 
unfavorable committee report and 
passed to 
setting up Salisbury Beach as a town 
separate from the present town of 
Salisbury. 


its third reading a bill 


In debate, Hugh A. Cregg, Senator 


advocated 


The beach district is pro- 


The Senate passed to be engrossed 


night 


prominent social 


service workers | 
appeared before 


Wellington 


2 


MOVES TO MALDEN 


Queene ewes 


Ethel Leginska, concert pianiste. 
retired to a néwly purchased | 


will make it possible for her to con- 


duct the People’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, if that organization will allow 
her to give her services free for 10 
cOncerts next season. 

Miss Leginska feels keenly the 
criticism that she failed her audi- 
ences upon the occasions when she 
did not appear for advertised con- 
certs. She feels that much of it was 
the result of too hasty judgment. 
“There are, however, many women 
pianists nowadays,” she says. “I 
shall not be missed. The concert hall 
and I are, perhaps, not sympathetic 
as we should be. I see a service I 
may do if I leave off giving concerts 
and think primarily of composing 
and conducting for a while.” 


ND 


CONNECTICUT MOTOR 
RECEIPTS $4,127,579 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 20 (Spe- 
cial)—State motor vehicle depart- 
ment receipts, exclusive of the gaso- 
line tax, for the first quarter of this 
year, amounted to $4,127,579.97, an 
increase of 11.1 per cent over the 
receipts for the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, it was announced 
today. 3 

Registration fees on 167,631 vehi- 
cles made up $3,405,500.97 of the 
receipts for the past quarter and 


baseball, 
dandelions and skiinz. 
bas the weather been more capri- 
cious than in the Berkshires. 


SCHOOL HEADS 


STUDY SYSTEMS 


Make Inspection Trip to 
Examine Progress of 
Other Cities 


Jeremiah KE. Burke, superintendent 
of schools and Augustine L. Rafter, 
senior assistant superintendent, de- 
parted last night on an inspection 
trip of public schools in Rochester 
and Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. and 
Cleveland and Akron, O.. The object 
is to gain first-hand knowledge of 
the operations of progressive school 
Systems that have gained a reputa- 
tion for doing substantial work and 
handling various school problems 
with a satisfactory degree of suc- 
cess, 

They are expected to be absent 
two weeks. Money to cover the ex- 


six New England states to adopt the; penses of th2. trip, was appropriated 
uniform apple grading and packing} by the Boston School Committee at 
law, sponsored, by the Boston Cham-| its regular meeting last evening. 
ber of Commerce and agricultural 
leaders of all New England, Rhode | 
Island is considering the measure 
and the other four states having leg- 
islative sessions next year will take 
the question up at that time. The 
bill is at present before the com- 
mittee of agriculture in the Rhode 
Island Legislature. 


Sabbatical leave for one year for 
study, travel or rest was. granted last 
evening to Joseph G. Green, junior 
master, English Higa School; Lena 
C. Perrigo, assistant Girls’ Latin 
School; Sylvia E. Donegan, assist- 
ant, Brighton High School; Jessie 
L. Adams, assistant, and Priscilla 
Whiton, assistant, Dorchester High 
School; Walter L. McLean, junior 
master, High School of Commerce; 
Alice W. Collins, assistant, High 
School of Practical Arts. 

Transfers of teachers made neces- 
sary by the completion and prospec- 
tive opening of several new school 
buildings, wings and additions, were 
an important part of last evening’s 
business. These included two pro- 
motions, those of Thomas F. Luby 
from assistant in the Elihu Green- 
wood District to sub-master in the 
Theodore Lyman District, and Miss 
Anna T. Sennott, assistant in the 
Franklin District, to assistant in 
special class work. 

It was ordered that beginning Jan. 
1, 1926, the salary of Miss Elizabeth 
Burrage, librarian in the administra- 
tion building, be established at $2016 
a year. / 

Arrangements were made for ob- 
taining neighborhood theaters for 
the graduations of various. schools 
whose assembly halls are no longer 
able to accommodate the large 
classes and their friends. These in- 
clude the Thompson Square Theater 
for Friday morning, June 25, for 
graduation exercises of the Charles- 
town High School; Central Square 
Theater for Friday afternoon, June 
25, for the exercises of the East Bos- 
ton High School; Codman Square 


Theater for Fridey afternoon, June 
25, for the exercises of the Dorches- 
ter High School for Girls; Market 
Street Theater for Friday afternoon, 
June 25, for the exercises of the Ben- 
nett District; Jamaica Plain Theater 
for Friday morning, June 25, for the 
exercises of the Jamaica Plain High 
School, and the Municipal Building 
in Hyde Park for the afternoon of 
Friday, June 25, for the graduation 
exercises of the Hyde Park High 
School. 


FINANCE BOARD HEAD 
TO ADDRESS COUNCIL 


Charles L. Carr, chairman of the 
Boston Finance Commission, is in- 
vited by the Boston City Council to | 
appear before it at the next Council | 
meeting to tell the councilmen some- 
thing of the commission’s activities | 
in City Hall. While the Council | 
was passing an order yesterday ask- | 
ing the Health Department to pay its | 
employees in cash, instead of by 
check, Councilman McGrath §re-| 
marked that the councilmen who try | 
to get employment for any citizen | 
are violating that section in the. 
City Charter which forbids them 
from taking any part in any city 
department administration, as well 
as to ask a public service corpora- 
tion give anyone employment. He 
said that the Finance Commission, 
through its agents in City Hall, 


could be well informed on this gen- | 
| Senate in suspending the rules. 


eral subject. 


eee 


SPRINGFIELD AIRPORT 
PROJECT IS ADVOCATED 


-_————- 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 


HOUSE SUSTAINS - 
_ FULLER VETO. 
Bill Coneerned Filing of 


Financial Returns by 
Utility Companies 


Governor Fuller’s reto of a bill 
permitting one official only of a pub- . 
lic utility company to assume re-< 
sponsibility’in the filing of financial 
returns, was sustained by the House 


| today by a vote of 169 to 3. The veto 


was sent to the House yesterday. 
There was little debate today, and ' 
little defense of the bill. 

The committee on ways and means 
reported ought to pass on the bill to 
provide for the assessment of the 
expense of maintaining the depart- 


'ment of public utilities, exclusive of 


the salaries of the commissioners, 

on the public utilities supervised. 
The committee on rules reported 

on the petition to allow representa- 


tive town meetings in Dedham, and 


that the rules should be suspended 
and the petition admitted. | 

On the petition to allow the city of 
Brockton to extend its water supply, 
the committee reported that the 
House should not concur with the 


William F. Thomas, Representa- 
tive, of Fall River, and. Thomas N. 
Ashton, Representative, of Fall 
River. defended their proposed 


|}amendments to the bill authorizing 
21 | 
(Special)—Enthusiastic support of) 
the drive to establish a municipal | wanted 


savings banks to invest in railroad 
equipment securities. Mr. Thomas 
the equipment trust pro- 


airport in this city, which has been | vision eliminated. Mr. Ashton wanted 
underway since the first of the year,|the borrowing limits made lower. He 
was voiced by civic, industrial and| would also limit the term of the 


labor representatives at a meeting | 
of the so-called “Booster” committee | 
Manufac- | 
large | 
users of the air mail service took | 


Hall 
labor 


last night. 
leaders, 


in City 
turers, and 
turns in stating their belief in the 
need for an airport here and telling 
of their individual experiences with 
commercial aviation’s service. 


With Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., 


loan. The Thomas amendmént~was 
passed, but the Ashton amendment 
lost. Mr. Ashton raised the point 
that, as amended, the bill is beyond 
the scope of the petition. It was 
ruled too late to raise the point. The 
bill was passed to be engrossed. 
The committee on water supply 
reported a bill to allow the city of 
Melrose to supply the town of Sau- 


planning to build a classic airplane/ pus with water. 


motor soon at its East Springfield 


claim to leadership in air pioneering, | 
'the committee was told. 


DAYLIGHT TIME ADOPTED | 
()— | 
in | 
this city and Auburn have decided to | 
operate 


LEWISTON, Me., April 21 
The larger mills and factories 
time, | 


on davlight saving 


starting April 26. 


Sunesdiand, Pansies, Baseball, 


Greet New England's Spring 


plant and financial interests urging | finance reported a bill to 


the Sikorsky Airplane Company of | the 
Long Island to establish its plant | 
here, Springfield will have a double) 


Weother “Cutting Up Didos’ With Reports of Persons 
Picking Dandelions and in the Same Breath 
Telling of Skating Parties 


By the Associated Press 


Varieties of weather have been re- 
ported from various parts of New 
England, reports -of sleighing and 
pansies and snowbanks, 
But nowhere 


There women have been reported 


picking dandelion greens while skat- 
‘ers disported themselves on a lake 
not many miles away. 
of Lenox and Pittsfield boys were 


On the slopes 


skiing while an exhibiticn baseball 
same was being niayed between 
Eastern League teams. In southern 
Berkshire in the vicinity of Great 
Barrington, Stockbridge and Lee, the 
weather is said to be spring-like, but 
in Savoy there was sleighing. 
While flowers have been in bloom 
in various parts of Massachusetts 
for some time, recent reports from 
the Mohawk Trail tell of drifts 15 
feet deep still skirting that highway, 
although the road is open. 
weeks 


about three 


ures the ice feet thick on its lakes, 
snowdrifts from 
deep still lie in its forests. 


spring brought the first hint of a 
new season to Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

Despite the fact that it has been 


or frozen to play baseball in Con- 
cord, N. H., one man from the town 
of Canterbury, nearby, reported that 
a hardy plant had poked its way 


} from the ground up in the face of ice 


and snow. 

In Maine the ice has just gone 
out of the lower sections of the big 
rivers. But the snow lies deep only 


MANUSCRIPT CLUB 


Mrs. Ada B. Stevens of Newport, 


A husky winter has delayed spring | 
everywhere. | 


Northern New England still meas- | 


too cold and the ground too muddy | 


ANNOUNCES AWARDS | 


two to four feet. 


Moderating temperatures a month | 
after optimists hailed the advent of 


} 
| 
| 
! 


20 miles from the sea coast.’ Still, in | 
Portland, tulips and other early 
bulbs are blooming in sheltered and | 
sun-warmed nooks. Maine’s baseball | 
teams, however, have had to post- | 
pone the opening of their season. | 

Just as Boston shivered through) 
its coldest April 20 in 29 years, 
Marblehead, on the Massachusetts | 
north shore, reports that Will Hooper 
has picked a pansy from his garden. | 
A number of buds in his little flower- | 
bed are thriving. He reports that 
this is the earliest he has ever had 
flowers from his garden, in spite of | 


|weather that has frozen ice nearly 


every night. 

Farmers and gardners, however, 
report that they have been able to do 
little or no preliminary work. They 
had planned to begin preparing the 
soil for their crops weeks ago. | 


| The Calais, 


The municipal 
authorize 
town of Bedford to borrow 
money for school purposes. 

The veto of the Governor on the 


bill relative to the fees of deputy 


committee on 


| sheriffs in attendance upon sessions 


of the Supreme, Superior and Pro- 
bate courts was received by the 
House, and action deferred until to- 
morrow. 


ANNUAL GERMAN PLAY 


SCHEDULED AT B. U. 


Students of German at the college 
of liberal arts of Boston Wniversity 
will present their annual German 
play on Friday evening of this week 
at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston 
Street. A portion of the proceeds 
will be contributed to the German 
relief fund. The play this year will 
be “Der Unglaubige Thomas.” After 
the first act a group of German 
songs will be sung, and after the 
second act a group of girls will 
present a comic sketch. 

In. the cast~of. the play will be 
Irwin C. Cowper of Brookline, Louise 
Burke of Waltham, Mary Cetlin of 
Newburyport, Rose Grace of Worces- 
ter, Earl Anderson of Newtonville, 
Ruth Bray of Framingham, Carl H. 


'Reichentnch of Bridgeport, Conn.; 


John E. Wright of Rochester, -N. H.; 
Morris Selibovsky of Springfield, 
Frederick R. Isacksen of Saxonville, 
Winslow H. Hartford of Newtonville 
and Bertha Teplow of Taunton, 


CALAIS WINS ROTARY ERIZE 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April.21 (4) 
—The eighth district Rotary conven- 


‘tion went on recorg yesterday in fa- 


vor of the New England council and 
its efforts to boost New’ England. 
Me., Rotary delegation 
was awarded the prize for the club 
coming the longest distance. 


PS ENR AREER TTT aa 


GOOD TO 


LOOK AT 


BETTER TO DRIVE 


Oldsmobile Six continues 
to grow in public prefer- 
ence because its genuine 
beauty is coupled with 
liveliness and smoothness 
through its entire speed 
range—with easy han- 
dling and restful comfort, 
over all roads and with 
the stamina that always 
results from conscientious 


manufacturing. Of course, 


Oldsmobile Six is a good 


car to look at—but itis a 
better car to drive. 


Government tax reduction of two 


$611,410 was received for operators’ 
licenses, of which 202,093 had been 
issued up to the first of this month. 
The next largest item was $48,000 
received for dealers’ markers, fol- 
lowed by an item of $34,170.32 repre- 
centing the aggregate of fines im- 
posed by various courts for violations 
of the state motor vehicle law. Ex- 
aminations were given to 4442 appli- 


per cent allowed to all Oldsmobile 

“). purchasers from February twenty 

seventh to March twenty -eighth 
inclustve. 


Following presentation of the 
charter and the accompanying cere- 
monies, the officers Will be installed 
by the grand officers as follows: 
Harry E. Perkins, worshipful mas- 
ter; William W. Chute, senior war- 
den; Stephen D. Bacigalupo, junior 
warden; Joseph T. Zoitoli, treasurer: 
Albert H. Lamson, secretary; the 
Rev. Charles B. Eaton, chaplain; 


scenes and happenings of 50 years 
ago when the old Boston Theater. 
and the Museum were in their prime, 
so that they seemed a present joy. 
But if the Bostonian of today were 
set back in those days, however 
loved, they would wish to be restored 
to the present he said. | 
The Peace Jubileé of 1872, led by 
Patrick S. Gilnmiore with his orches- 


R. I., received the first prize in the | 
short story contest conducted by the) 
Manuscript Club of Boston at a meet- 
ing of the club in the Hotel Victoria 
last night. Mrs. Edith Minter of 
North Wilbrzham received the second 
prize. In the essay contest Mrs. 
Blanche E. Herbert of Winchester 
received the first prize and Grace 
A. Story of Brookline the second 


Along 90 Miles of Mountain Trail 


Movement Started Some Years Ago With Erection of 
_ Fucker Cabin Has Expanded Until There Are Now 
es Twelve Extending to Littleton, N. H. 
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’ When the Dartmouth College man 
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NOVER, N. H., April 21 (P)— 
es his walks abroad’ he finds 


Moose Cabins are eight. miles east 
of Hanover at the foot of Moose 
Mountain. Here a brook has been 
dammed to form a swimming pool. 
It is a favorite place for week-end 
hikes. 

Next in the chain is Holt’s Ledge 
Cabin, 14 miles north of Hanover, 
and the only log cabin in the list. 
This is in the wild region near Mt. 
Moosilauke, where bears, deer, and 
wildeat are regular inhabitants. 


tra of 500 players and his band of 
1000, was one of the greatest musical 
events in the history. of the Nation. 
he declared. 


——— 


DR. DANIEL L. MARSH | 
TO LECTURE ON RILEY 
_ The annual author’s reading of the 


Boston University Women Graduates 
Club has heen announced for Friday, 


Frank Ferrari,. marshal; John V. 
Carchia, senior deacon; Erle R. 
White, junior deacon; George A. 
Doull, senior steward; Robert. A. 
La Centra, junior steward; Peter P. 
Tucci, inside sentinel;- Charles P. 
Potter, organist, and Charles Kk. 


cants for operators’ 
which $8884 was received. 


. Largely through the development 


licenses, for 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
RAISING APPRECIATION 


prize. In the poetry competition, first 
prize was awarded to Marion B. 
Gaudette of Boston and secor.d prize 
went to Mrs. Ada B. Stevens. 

The judges were: Short story, 
Prof. Robert E. Rogers, Ben Ames 
Williams and John Clair Minot; es- 


cf music courses in public schools 


say, Prof. Charles 8. Thomas and 
Mary R. P. Hatch; poem, Dr. Kath- 


the United States is to experience a 
tremendous advance in music appre- 


erine Lée Bates, Rosa V. Saunderson 
and Dr. Amos R. Wells. 


The car illustrated ts the 
De Luxe Coach, $1040. 


ay COACH 
‘950 


fod. Laneing 


EAST BOSTON LODGE 


Frank L. Simpson, Grand Master 
of Masons in Massachusetts, and 
officers of the Grand Lodge, consti- 
tuted Everett C.. Benton, Lodge, last 
night, inthe Masonic Apartments in |’ 
Meridian Street, East Boston, in the 
présence of some 400 Master Masons 
who, were either charter membets. of 
the new lodge or visitors from many 
parts of the State. | 

Following ‘the. constitution of the 
lodge, officers were eletted and in- 
stalléd, . fe» d were: Dr. James D. 
Rokertson of Brooklitie. Wor ake 
Master. Dr. Robertson has be 


BOSTON OLDSMOBILE COMPANY 
940 Commonwealth Avenue 
Aspinwall 4610 Boston, Mass. 


clation and music expression, de- 
clared William Armes Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Boston Music Publishers’ 
Association, addressifig a meeting of 
the association at the Boston Art 
Club last evening. 

At a recent convention of super- 


April 30, when Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
président of Boston University, will 
give a lecture-récital on James Whit- 
comb Riley, -whom he knew inti- 
mately. The affair, for the benefit of 
the department of the dean of women 
of the’ university, will be held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall. 

_ Two of Riley’s poems, which will 
be set to music for the occasion, will 
be sung by Miss Marian L: Clapp of 
Brookline, Miss Ethel Hascall of 
Boston will ba. her accompanist. 
Among the patronesses .are Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird and Mrs. 
Everett O. Fisk. 5 es 


PARENT-TEACHER ELECTION 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 21—At 
the annual neeting yesterday of the 
Rhode Island Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Frederick H. Devere 
visors of public-school music in| was elected president. Other officers 
Detroit, almost every State had dis- {elected are: First Vice-President, 
plays of its work, he said, and an/Mrs. Brainerd C. Caverly; Second 
orchestr§ of 240 high-schodl pupils | Vice-President, Mrs. Harry A. Jager; 
pees ng the entire country: Third Vice-President, Mrs. George 
played difficult pieces with’ surpris- | Mason ;° Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. 
ing Ann. Mr. Fisher stated that an; Ella M. Pierce; Recording Secretary, 
inyjtation has been ext»nded to mus’e| Mrs. George F. Troy; Corresponding 
derlers and publishers to meet in|S°cretary, Mrs. Albert N. Murdock; 
ac- Boston next year. e Treasurer, Mrs. Earl S. Clark. 


cab: 
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of | reached in Skyline Cabin, three miles 
north of Littleton. This is in the 
ts| heart of the White Mountains, with 
‘w/Mt. Washington looming up. just 
across the valley and the Franconia 


| Range to the south, 
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National Goninon seus 
3 “at St. Louis, Welcomed by. 

- Woman Le; 

“st. LOUIS, Mo. April 21 (Special) 


s th the interest of the Girl Scout who 
mot only practices the wood crafts 


i - ef her brothers but’ who cooks and 


sews and serves her. town, prominent 
_. -mvomen have gathered here for the 

-twelfth-annual meeting of the Girl 
_ Scouts’ organization. Among them 


ate Miss. Sarah Louise Arnold of} 
’ Simmons College, president of .thej{ 


Girl. Scouts; Mrs. William S. Sims, 
‘wife of Rear Admiral Sims; Mrs. 
Emma'R. Knell, member of the Mis- 


souri’ Legislature from the zinc} © 


mining district, and Mrs, Herbert 
Hoover. 
- “The ‘convention opened with | a 
‘formal procession, delegates march- 
. .4ng‘ into the auditorium bearing aloft 
- their state and council flags. The 
session was presided over by.-Miss 
Arnold and the speech. of welcome 
was delivered by Mrs. Knell of 
- Jasper County, one of the few women 
ever chosen to a legislative body in 
Missouri... Mrs. Knell is not only ex- 
perienced : in politics and legislative 
work, but also is manager of the 
Southwest Missouri Fair Association. 
Her welcgme to the scout delegates 
‘was acknOwledged by Mrs. Hoover, 
chairman of -the national executive 
committee; who stressed the work of 
the Girl Scouts and outlined the great 
progress made. 
Preferences in Employment 


_ Miss Helen Farris, editor of the 
American Girl, the Scout national 
organ, and Miss Arnold, in prelim- 
inary work here, addressed 500 girls 
assembled to greet the Scout leaders 
at Soldan High School and con- 
ducted an interesting inquiry as to 
girl preferences in employment. 
Miss Farris found that more than 75 
per cent of the girls liked to sew, 
that there was scarcely a ripple of 
enthusiasm over poetry and that 

. nearly 100 per cent had a strong de- 
sire to work with saw and hammer. 
Commissioners from nearly 200 cities 
met in executive conferences in the 
afternoon. Discussing the Brownies, 
that division of the Scout movement 
made up of girls too young to belong 
to the regular organization, Mrs. 
Sims said: 

“Much of the world nowadays 
seems to be suffering slow atrophy 
of the imagination. Our children are 
listening to the radio, and watching 
movies, playing with perfected. me- 
chanical toys, are too often sophisti- 
cated little beings who have lost that 
wonder of life before they ever knew 
its joys. 

Imagination and Vision 


“Imagination is to the child what 
vision is to the adult. It is a life-long 
asset. It can weLutify every bit of 
life by opening our ¢yes and ears to 
_ the lovely things of nature, the play 
of fantasy, the power of seeing the 
beautiful and putting aside the ‘ugly. 
- “The Brownie, according to tradi- 
tion, was the only fairy who éver 
came into mortals’ houses to help 
- them, and that our child Brownie is, 
a quiet and clever helper. in her own 
home. Once embarked on a program 
of which the Brownie is the central 
figure, it is natural that some fairy 
doings should appear. And; indeed, 
it is just this very difference that we 
want the Brownie to carry away with 
her. .If she learns things quite dif- 
ferently in the park than in school 
_ or anywhere else, that magic quality 
will cling a little to: her, will help 
her to lend a hand at home more 
- easily.” 
A reception to hundreds of dele- 
gates in the halls of the St. Louis Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts opened the con- 
vention. 


we DR. GILKEY NAMED __ 
- DARTMOUTH LECTURER 


‘HANOVER: N. H., April 21 (Spe- 
cial)—-Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, pastor 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church of 
Chicago, has accepted an invitation 
to deliver in Hanover during - the 
* week of May 3 this year’s series of 

F eaabtiiien of the Dartmouth Alumni 


; Lectureships.on the Guernsey Center 
-.Moore Foundation. Dr. Gilkey will 
Sigive four lectures, beginning May 3, 
2 on “The Orient,” speaking particu- 
_ ‘arly on India. The subjects of the 
ee, | lectures will be “India From an 
_ -{ American Point of View,” “America 
| (From an Indian Point of View,” 
_ <¢ “Mahatma Gandhi” and “Students 
, ‘| Hast and West.” — 
_ Dr. Gilkey has had intimate ac- 
: / -quaintanceship with India and Indian 
affairs, and last “year spent six 
’ months in that country as the Bar- 
“rows Lectu er on Christianity, speak- 
+ ing to large’ gatherings in Calcutta, 
_ ?+;:Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Ran- 
| <goon. Dufifg this period he met 
-_ with the Indian leaders and with 


2 & ‘groups of Indian students daily, 


ey = gaining an. insight to the life and 
ae He: thought of the country which en- 
ee _ ables: him ‘to interpret India as few 
ave {other J Americans can. 


| ROSLINDALE TEMPLE 
| _ CLUB NAMES TICKET 


otadleitiinn top election of officers 
‘ .of e Temple Club, to be bal- 
‘loted upon ‘ot the annual meeting 
May. 11 in the Roslindale. Masonic 
4Temple, have been posted on the 
*-elub’s official bulletin board, ‘as fol- 
lows: Richard Fortune, for -presi- 


arren, secre- 
. treasurer; 


ipveck 3- Groampt: me ‘chairman. of 


ve 


Bs membership "committee; we Iney. 
Age Eemawels, finance committee; John 
Val 1, social comm 
J. . M. Crysler, trustee of the reserye 
i for ee eee 
the members of the elub 
ur. performances 


a m ahaa Parry: oes ick age 
sate Legis 3 teste dictate 
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C.' McClellan, Past Dis- 
’ | garden lovers throughout the world, 


‘he has. lectured under 


‘ : . 
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NEW HOTEL KENMORE 
PRAISED AT OPENING 


Quadruples Former Capacity 
With Latest Appointments 


The new Hotel Kenmore formally 
opened its doors last night, and an 
enthusiastic gathering of more than 
400 guests started its career with 
hearty good wishes. Enlarged to four 
times- its former geapacity, and now 
ranking second only to the Copley- 
Plaza in size among Boston hotels, 
the luxury and comforts of its new 
appointments were first revealed to 
Boston at last night’s dinner. The 
opening ceremonies were under the 
direction . of. Géorge-C.. Smith,. for- 
merly president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and 6f the Boston 
City Club. Preceding the dinner, the 
guests were conducted through the 
new hotel, and were outspoken in 
their admiration of the beauty of 
appointments and of the complete- 
ness and thorough care with which 
the needs of the traveling public had 
been met. 

The crystal room was “filled when 
Mr. Smith spoke the opening word, 
and throughout the dinner a concert 
program was given by the Hotel 
Kenmore Concert Ensemble. 

Mr. Smith introduced Channing H. 
Cox, formerly Governor of Massachu- 
setts, who commended - Messers 


Snider and Druker, members of the 


Braemore-Kenmore Trust, which 
owns and operates the hotel. 

“A city is judged largely by its 
hotels,” he said. -““Boston can well 
be proud of the Kenmore and thank- 
ful to the men who _have. made it 
possible, for it will distinctly ad- 
vance the prestige of the city. 

John Druker, chairman of trustees, 
thanked the various agencies which 
had co-operated with: the owners in 
the financing and construction of 
the new Kenmore. He welcomed the 
guests and assured them that the 
Kenmore would always be ‘operated 


for their comfort and convenience,,. 


and would strive to merit ‘the con- 
fidence and esteem which’ had peen 
extended to it: by its firends. 

The guests then assembled in the 
main foyer,.where Madame Florence 
Ferrell, dramatic soprano, enter- 
tained. The Braggiotti sisters, Berthe 
and Francesca, gave a-series- of spe- 
cial dances. 


SWISS HORTICULTURIST 
WILL MEET GARDENERS 


Under the auspices of Lowthorpe 
School’ of Landscape Architecture 
for Women, at Groton, M. Henry 
Correyon horticulturist, will hold a 
conference for superintendents of 
gardens at Horticultural Hall, Sat- 
ufday, at 3 p. m.. This conference 
has’ been arranged in response to re- 
quests from owners of estates who 
themselves have heard M. Correvon’s 
lectures. While. M.. Correvon has 

“before estate owners and 


this will mark his first conference 
exclusively for superintendents and 
head gardeners. 

‘Except:for his farewell Boston lec- 


| ture: ‘at the Hotel Vendome, at 3:30 


p.m; Friday; April’ 29, the confer- 


ers will be M. Correvon’s-only en- 
gagement here before he returns to 


‘his home in Geneva, Swit., on May 5. 


Since his arrival. for his first lecture 
trip in the United States, on Jan. 28, 
Lowthorpe 


School auspices in 30 of. the leading 
cities of the country. 


VERMONT: ‘MAN. ‘APPOINTED , 
_ WASHINGTON, April 21 ob 
- Cooli idge ‘ha 


ence for superintendents and garden- { 
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Girl Scouts Plan 


Storrow Tribute 


Will Plant Sycamore Tree 
at Cedar Hill Estate 
on “Arbor. Day” 


In tribute to James J. Storrow, and 
in observance of “Arbor Day,” Girl 
Scouts of Greater Boston will gather 
at Cedar, Hill, the estate in Waltham, 
next Saturday, and at noon will plant 
a sycamore tree. This was Mr. Stor- 


row’s favorite tree. A bronze marker 
will also be put in place next Satur- 
day engraved: “In memory James 
Jackson Storrow. Planted by Girl 
Scouts April 24, 1926.” 

High officials of. the Girl Scout 
movement will be present and many 
scouts will join in throwing earth 
about: the roots of the tree. The 
Boy Scout movement also is to be 
represented. 

In a more general observance of 
“Arbor Day,” Girl Scouts will meet 
at this estate earlier, next Saturday, 
and at 11 a.m. will be led by Miss 
Florence Chapin in a nature walk 
about the estate, on which they will 
study the trees, watch for the arriv- 
ing spring buds, and for early ar- 
rivals among the birds. At 2:15 there 
will be an illustrated lecture on wild 
flowers in the cement barn. | 

The day’s observances will close at 
3:30 p.m. with a pageant, “Conserva- 
tion,” to be presented by the Waverly 
Girl Scouts. Miss Florence Chapin is 
in general charge of the day’s events, 
assisted in: Girl Scout games by the 
officers of the Cambridge council. 


SONS OF VETERANS 
ELECT NEW: OFFICERS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 21—At 
the election of the Rhode. Island di- 
vision, Sons of. Veterans, held here 
yesterday, George E. Hand Jr. was 
elected division commander, suc- 
ceeding Commander J. John W. 
Maguire, who, after a year of deyofed 
service, declined to serve again. Col. 
Frank L. Barrows was chosen senior 
vice-commander, James Donovan of 
Woonsocket: junior vice-commander, 
and Commander Maguire,.Ralph L. 
Cheek and Clarence E. Esten were 
elected. members of the divisional 
council. 

Commander-elect Hand appointed 
the following officers: Secretary and 
Treasurer, Frank B. Wight; Patriotic 
Instructor, Alton J. Verrill; Chap- 
lain, Rev. D. B. Lathrop of the Peo- 
ple’s. Church, Auburn; counselor, 
William M: P. Bowen; organizer, E. 


A. Hoyt; Chief of Staff, C. H. Senior;: 


Installing Officer, F. P. Ballou; In- 
spéctor, Howard West; Engineer, 
John Devolve; Assistant Engineer, 
Albert Brown; Color Bearer, Thomas 
H. Walker; Aides, Edwin F.- Baker 
and Louis Money, and District Aides, 
Charles TT. Lawson, Commanders 
Henry Sampson, Frank Reavey, Sam- 
uel Taylor, Thomas Davis and Col. 
Stephen ‘Brayton. 


/ PORTLAND EXPORTS. schsneane 


PORTLAND): Me., April 21 (#)— 
The total value. of: commodities 
shipped to foreign ports through the 
port of Portland for the year ending 
Jan. 31 was $37,020,297. The total 
value of inward foreign trade here} 
was $8,915,687: Authoritative fig- 
ures, compiled by the customs serv- 


‘lice here, are: given out for the first 


time in 15 years. 


TEXAS DEFEATS DARTMOUTH - 


‘HANOVER, N. H., April 21 (P)}— 
The University of Texas defeated 
‘Dartmouth in an intercollegiate de- 
‘bate last night on a resolution that 


single command. 


JAMAICA PLAIN ZONE 
SHOWS BIG GROWTH 


Section Combines Fine Homes 
and Industrial Center 


Jamaica Plain, one of the more 
completely developed and _ thickly 
populated of Boston’s suburbs, is 
seen at fairly close range in the fore- 
ground of the accompanying aerial 
photograph. Jamaica Pond, the lower 
end of which is prominent at the left, 
together with the profusion of trees 


in the locality, helps to make this 
section one of the most beautiful 
residential districts in Boston. 

The community is also one of po- 
litical prominence, as it is the home 
not only of Bostem’s present Mayor, 
Malcolm E. Nichols, but also of James 
M. Curley and Andrew J. Peters, for- 
mer Mayors. 

Curving up from the bettom of the 
picture is South Street, which joins 
Centre Street as the latter curves 
around Jamaica Pond. Centre Street, 
passing on up the right, joins South 
Huntington Avenue in about.the up- 
per centre of the picture. At the 
junction of South and Centre Streets 
is Curtis Hall, seen as a large gray 
building, which is now used by the 
city for municipal purposes. It was 
formerly the old Roxbury Town 
Hall. Just below it, a considerably 
lower building, is the Jamaica Plain 
branch of the Boston Public Library. 
On the point of land projecting into 
Jamaica Pond at the upper left of 
the picture is the Children’s Museum 
of Boston. 

The community is adequately pro- 
vided with educational institutions, 
two of which are prominent in the 
picture. The Agassiz Grammar 
School is seen in the curve of Center 
Street above and to the right of the 
junction of South Street. The large 
building of three wings in the lower 
center of the picture is the Jamaica 
Plain High School. The wing at the 
upper right is a recent addition and 
testifies. to the growth of the com- 
munity. A playground, known as the 
J. J. Murphy Playground of the city 
of Boston, is located conveniently 
near the schools and is discernible 
as the white square at the bottom 
of the picture, 

From a residential and educa- 
‘tional environment one has to go 
but a step to find himself in one of 
transportation and manufacturing. 
Traversing the lower right corner 
is the Providence branch of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road with the ingoing and outgoing 
Jamaica Plain stations just visible 
below the curve in the tracks. In 
the angle between the bottom corner 
and the railroad tracks are the gas 
works of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company. 


OFFICERS OF ROYAL 
ARCANUM- ELECTED 
DOVER, N. H., April 21—Officers 


elected by.the New Hampshire Grand 
Council, Royal Arcanum, at.its bi- 


jennial session here yesterday were: 


Alonzo C. Willand, Dover, grand re- 
gent; Edwin P. Churchill, Ports- 


A. Pierce, Dover, grand orator; 
George M. Stevens, Dover, past grand 
regent; Edward D. Smith, Dover, 
grand secretary; I. Everett Ewer, 
Portsmouth, grand treasurer; Ed- 
‘ward C. Holmes, Portsmouth, grand 
chaplain; Ashley Congdon, Ports 
mouth, grand guide; Fred L. Morang, 


Dover, grand sentinel; E. M:\¥Went-. 
erlin, 


worth, Exeter, W. C. Thomak, 
George B. Tuttle, Dover, trustees: 
Elmer G. 
H. Morrison, Berlin, Frank E. Leay- 
itt, Hampton, committee..on laws; 
George M. Stevens, Dover, 
sentative.to the supreme council; 


| Joseph ‘L. Wiggin, Manchester, alter- 


nate; G. M. Stevens, Elmer C. ‘Drake, 


Dover, absaitiee on sigue | Ss 


ANTI-FEDERAL — 
“AID INDORSED 


- Committee of Protest Pro 


vided by Bill Passed in 
Rhode Island House 


PROVIDENCE, R. re April 21 (7) 
—A billgreating a state committee to 
protest to Congress against federal 
fiscal legislation encroaching on the 
rights of the states was passed by 
the House of the General Assembly 
yesterday. 

The House passed an amendment 
adding the Speaker of the House to 
the committee, and this: amendment 
has yet to receive the approval of the 
Senate, which passes the bill un- 
amended. 

The committee provided in the bill 
will investigate proposed or pending 
federal legislation in the nature of 
joint federal: and state levies or ap- 
propriations; request Congress to 
hold public hearings on such legis- 
lation; attend such hearings, and ob- 
ject to such legislation of this nature . 
as is “likely to affect adversely or un- 
fairly the interest of this State.” 

The bill was drafted as the result 
of a fight begun by-the Rhode Island 
Tax League against federal aid pro- 
jects. In a statement at a meeting 
March 23, the league advocated repeal 
of the federal inheritance tax, which 
it charged was practically a meas- 
ure of “coercion” to férce the states 
to raise their state inheritance taxes. 

The league also opposed ‘the pres- 
ent tendency to employ the lure of 
“state aid” to induce the states to 
submit to federal supervision and 
control of various state activities in 
the fields of agriculture, maternity 
hygiene, vocational education, re- 
habilitation and infant welfare. It 
went on record also as opposing the 
increase in the federal corporation 
tax, 


BOY SCOUTS TROOP 
HAS BIRD SANCTUARY 


WESTFIELD, Mass., April 21 
(Special)—Troop 1, Westfield Boy 
Scouts, which is sponsored by the 
Men’s Club of the Episcopal Church, 
has established a bird sanctuary in 
the. woods near Granville Road 
owned by the Marr Paper Company 
and the Gillett Estate. Edward H. 
Forbush, state ornithologist, has 
provided the troop with cloth post- 
ers warning against ruthless shoot- 
ing of the birds, which the boys have 
placed about the woods. In addi- 
tion they have built many birdhouses 
and feeding boards. They are mak- 
ing monthly reports to Mr. For- 


bush of the birds they observe. 


mouth, grand vice-regent; Clarence |. 


“Whitney, Dover, William. 


repre-., vey 
1a plan of protean’ to the State in’ 


‘* Borneo Wonders” 


Cease Jiggling 


Perpetual Motion Gyrations 
Disappear in Tests at 
Peabody Museum 


The Borneo baskets which have 
jigged their mysterious, hitherto ap- 
parently inexplicable jig, for six 
months in the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard are still at last. The halt 
was as sudden as the whirling, which 
began one day in October. 

Officers of the museum have be- 
lieved latterly that the phenomenon 
was due to static electricity or, at 
the least, some force quite’ apart 
from the baskets themselves, for last 
evening, in the place where the now 
celebrated Borneo baskets had hung 
a bit of jagged cardboard was twirl- 
ing cheerfully, borrowing example 
from the baskets whose place had 
been usurped for it for purposes of 
gratifying curiosity. 

Yesterday the case was opened, 
the baskets’ owwhirling abruptly 
stopped. Then the _ investigators 
watched. In two minutes the whirl- 
ing was under way again. In 20 it 
had attained its old speed. 

The final experiment consisted of 
taking down the still active baskets, 
handing them”on the tack which 
held a piece of heavy cardboard and 
transferring the cardboard to the 
place occupied recently by the “‘Bor- 
neo wonders” as they were now 
named. But the dispossessed baskets 
grew listless and in-a few minutes 
they had ceased to revolve. The 
cardboard, on the other hand, had 
taken up the inexplicable dance. 

There is apparently, therefore, 
nothing to do now but to formally 
declare that the perpetual motion is 
doubtless the result of the combined 
effect of the position in which the 
case is placed and the arrangement 
of wires in the end of it previously 
occupied by the Borneo wonders, 


YALE STUDENTS TO SEE 
THE GUTENBERG BIBLE 


NEW HAVEN, Conaz., April 21 
(Special)—Members of the faculty 
and students at Yale University: will 
have their first opportunity to in- 
spect the Melk copy of the. Guten- 
berg Bible, recently presented to 
the university by Mrs. Edward §S. 
Harkness of New York City, on Fri- 
day afternoon, at 4:30 o’clock, when 
it will be on display in Sprague 
Memorial Hall, following brief talks 
on the volume by Prof. Chauncey B. 
Tinker of the department of English 
and Prof. Andrew Keogh, university 
librarian. 

This priceless volume, published 
in 1455, was the first book printed 
from movable type. According to 
Professor Keogh the Gutenberg 
Bible is not only the rarest, the 
costliest, and. the most beautiful 
book in the world, but an indispensa- 
ble link in the study of the Bible as 
a book. 


PRESENT MAINE POWER 
POLICY IS INDORSED 


LEWISTON, Me., April 21 (P)— 
After listening to a debate by teams 
composed of Bowdoin; and Bates men 
on the question: “Resolved, that this 
house favors the transmission of 
hydroelectric power out of Maine,” 
the Lewiston Chamber of Commerce 
last night voted in.favor of the 
negative, 29 to 22. 

Oswald Brown. of Bates and Hay- 
ward Coburn of Bowdoin comprised 
the negative-team, while. Lawrence: 
Reed of Bowdoin, and Frederick 
Young of Bates upheld. the affirm- 
ative. The affirmative. speakers urged 


shipping power; and/ the negative. 
stressed the im 


= ae in Maine. 
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Tomorrow's Radio Programs Will Be.Found on Page 8 


Evening Features |:-xe6 


FOR WEDNESDAY; APRIL 21 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 
4:55 p. m.—News flashes. 5—‘‘The Day 
in Finance.” 5:05—Live-stock and meat 
report. 6—Kiddies’, Klub. 6:30—Dinner 
dance, direction of’ “Jimmie” Gallagher: 
6 :45—Baseball results, news and weather. 
7 :40—Program arranged by the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches; “What 
Is Americanism?” Dr. E. Tallmadge 
Root, secretary,. State Federation of 
Churches. 8—The: Hearthside Harmon- 
izers. 8&8:30—Ninth episode, Radio Digest 
any play, “A Step on the Stairs’’; 

WNAC players, direction of Clyde Mc- 
Ardle. 9—-WNAC concert orchestra, di- 
rection of William F. Dodge. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


10:30 a. m.—WNAC ° Women’s - Club; 
Bible readings, the Rev. S. W. Anthony, 
Brighton Congregational Church; Vella 
C. Reeve, contralto solos; Marjorie Mills 
of the Better Homes Bureau; Jean Sar- 
gent; news. 11:53—Time; weather, 12:15 
—Noon service from King’s Chapel: ser- 
mon, the Rev. Sidney B. Snow, D. D. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Red Top Serenaders. 5—J. J. 
Mollen, enema of speakers’ bureau of 
American Legion. 5:50—Stock market 
and business news. 
ball scores. 6:13—Joe Rines and his or- 
chestra. 6:45—Big Brother Club; Big 
Brother’s night. 7:30—Tours by Joe 
Toye. >50—‘What to Do cde Your 
Boy or Girl,” I. L. Lindabury. 8 (From 
8:30 (From 
New York)—The Troubadours. 10 (Fron 
New York)—Saxophone Octet. 9—The 
Troubadours. 10 (From New York)— 
“Light Opera,” under Cesare Sodero. 


THURSDAY- MORNING 

7:45 a. m.—Morning watch by Y. M. 
C. A., the Rev. Everett L. Farnsworth. 
10:15—Music;. Anne Bradford, “Dining 
Room Supplies and Service.” 12:45 p. m. 
—Farmers’ produce market report. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 

Mass. (242 and 888 Meters) 

6:25 p.. m—Markets, - 6:30—Kimball 
tri6, under the direction of Bob Patter- 
son. 6:45—Lenox. ensemble, 7—Continu- 
ation of Kimball trio. 7:30-—-Radio Na- 
ture League, under the ‘direction of 
Thornton W. Burgess. 8—Concert by the 
Hapmden male quartet; William Aker, 
first tenor; Thomas F. Lonergan, second 
tenor; B. Arthur. Wester, baritone; 
Arthur Ballance, bass. 9—-Concert by 
the WBZ concert company. 10—Weather. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Talk by Robert K. Shaw of 
the Worcester Public Library. 7:40— 
Spanish lesson. 8—‘‘Merrymakers.” 8 :30 
—Saxophone .Octet. 9—Centurion Or- 
chestra. 10—Program from WEAF. 

WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

6:30: p. m.—Bond. Trio.. 8—Joint -re- 
cital by the Arcadia Ladies’ Quartet of 
Bristol, Conn., and the Clef Male Quar- 
tet of New Britain, Conn. 9—‘*‘Modern 
American Poetry,” Prof. Wilbert Snow, 
Wesleyan. University. 9:15—Piano re- 
cital, Laura C. Gaudct. 9:30—Organ re- 
cital, Esther A, Nelson. 

CNRM, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 


8:30 p. m:—Instrumental music night 
by the CNRM concert orchestra. 

CNRO, Ottawa, Ont. (485 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Children’s half hour. 7 :30— 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
market reports. 7:45—Address, “The 
Corn Borer,” by H. -G. Crawford, En- 
tomological branch, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 8-9—Chateau Laurier concert 
and dance orchestras. 

CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Band program by the 1 Saro- 
tion Army. 8:30--Special musical 
gram by the Hambourg Trio. 11 
bert Watson and his orchestra. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. ¥. (880. Meters 

6 p. m.—Stock report and hews items. 
7—Dinner pro- 

am from Eastman Theater. $:05—Kil- 

ourn Quartet. from. Rochester, N. Y. 
“WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music; Merrymak- 
ers”’ ; Saxophone Octet; ‘“‘Troubadours” ; 
by WEAF Light -Opera 
Company; Hugh- Barrett an his or- 
chestra. 

WIZ, New York City (465 Meters) 


7p. m.—New York University Course 


7:30—Markel’s orchestra. 8—Imperial: 


Imps. %:30—Lewisohn Free Chamber 
Music .Concért, direct from Hunter Col- 
lege Auditorium, ~Dr. Henry. T. eck, 
conducting. $:50 — Associa ated Press 
10.:45—George Olsen and his sic 
Sheree New York City (341 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Oleott ‘Vail and his: string 


nsemb) 6 :30—-Erni 1d an. his 
oreteetra 7—Sam. cooler 130 ae 


eine  berthins. | 9 45—Art 
Cliff 


6—News and base-. 


j artists, Eddie ‘Wallace, tenor, Bob B 


dens Orchestra. 11:30—Jack Denny’s 
orchestra. 12—McAlpin Entertainers. 
iene New York City (316 Meters) 
m.—Uncle Geebee. 6:30—Fess 
Willits” Savoy Orchestra. 7—Richard 
K. Morton, talk. 7:10—Fess Williams 
Savoy Orchestra. 
WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 
7:45 p. m.—Jimmy Smith, banjoist. 
8:15—Conrad Schelcher, flutist ; Michael 
Lamberti, ’cellist and Edythe Lamberti, 
soprano. 9:15—Studio program. 9% :35— 
Joint recital by Max Brick, tenor; Milton 
violinist, and Milton Katz, 
10 :30—Colonial Dance 


Schwartz, 
pianist. 
chestra. 
WLIT, Philadelphia, Pa. (895 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Studio program. 8:30—‘Regu- 
lation Artists.”” 9—P. R. T. musical or- 
ganizations. 10—Arcadia Dance Orches- 
tra. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Recital by Henry Hotz, 
bass; V. Klein, pianist. 8:10—‘‘Joe” 
Murphy. 8:30—Clarence Seaman and his 
orchestra. 8:50—Talk on advertising, by 
T. Ronald Allen. 9—Helen Travis Hoel, 
soprano. 9:15—Topics of the day, by 
Senator Hassenpfeffer. 9 :25—Ruppert 
and McCullough, the Banjo Boys. 9:45— 
Maurice Patton, tenor; Harry Reudy, 
baritone. 10:10—Rogers and Chapman, 
harp and harmonica. 10 :30—Carl 
Zoehrns and Lou Hirscher, songs. 10:45 
— Frank Cook, old-time songs. 11— 
Artie Bittong’s Cheer-Up Club. 
WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
7 p. m—‘Matters Before the House” 
discussed by Members of Congress; 
musical program from the studio of sta- 
tion WCAP; “Merrymakers’ ; Saxophone 
Octette;: ‘““‘Troubadours”; music by the 
United States Navy Band Dance Orches- 
tra, Lieut. Charles Benter, leader. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Stock- 
man-Farmer news and market period. 
8: 15—University of Pittsburgh address: 
“Care of Tableware and Kitchen Uten- 
sils,”by Dr. F. F. Rupert, Industrial Fel- 
low, of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh,’ 8:30—Concert by Fire Brigade 
Orchestra. 
WCAE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6:30 .p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—*'Mer- 
rymakers.”. 8: :30—Saxophone Octet. 9— 
Studio concert. 10—Kramer’s Orchestra. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Two-piano recital by the 
Gospel Melodists. 8 — “Merrymakers” 
Saxophone Octet; ‘*Troubadours.” 10 
Concert under the / irection of Mrs. Ver- 
non Curtis. -10:30—Musical program. 11 
—Club Royal orchestra of East Aurora. 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (889 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Diriner music. 8—Public au- 
ditorium. program. 11—Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadians. 

WwWd, Detroit, Mich. 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 
chestra and soloists. 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert by “Serenad- 
ers” and ensemble. 


(461 Meters) 


(358 Meters) 
8—News or- 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
CNRW, Winnipeg, Man. (384 Meters) 
7:50 *p. m.—Musical program by Irvin 

A. Plumm and His Orchestra. 8:30— 
Dominion Department of Agriculture 
market reports; farmers’ agricultural 
service talk... 8:50—Studio program pre- 
senting Helen Tennent, soprano; Norrie 
Duthie, contralto ; ‘ . Anderson, 
tenor; A. T. Diehl, tenor; F. H. Hughes, 
baritone, in a program ‘of Gilbert and 
Sullivan selections, under the direction 
of Bartley Brown. 10—Supper-Dance 
program by Irvin A. Plumm and His 
Orchestra. 


WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Midweek church service. 7— 
“Merrymakers.” 8—‘‘Troubadours.” 9— 
Musical. program, Nash-Finch Concert 
Orchestra. 10 :05—Dance program, Wallie 
Erickson’s Orchestra. 11:30—Organ re- 
cital, Eddie Dunstedter. 


WMBB, Chicago, Hl. (250 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Trianon Duo, Eleanor Kap- 
lan, violinist ; Preston Graves, pianist; 
Edwin House, baritone, Monte Blunn, 
tenor. oe eit avegge So — 
Lampe, Woodla Theater Orchestr 
Eugene Plotnik, Scotty Welth and Madi- 
son Sisters, “Golden Harmony -:Trio,” 
Cecil and Esther Ward, Hawaiian guitar 
Ben- 
nett, piano novelties. 


WEBH, Chicago, Il. (370 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Osborn’s Orchéstra, dance 
numbers; Florence -Berhrend, operatic 
arias; Frank Greif, Frank SBordner, 
Kay Ronayne, songs. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (5386 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—“A Half 

Hour, of Music.” .$—Concert, 10-—Mid- 


Ulrich, dialogues. — o Gar-- night revue, 


Or- | 


WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Board of Trade market re- 
view. 6:15—WLS Citizenship Club les- 
sons. 6:40—Maurie Sherman’s orches- 
tra. 7—Lullaby Time, Val McLaughlin. 
7:15—Maurie Sherman’s orchestra. 7:30 
—Ralph Emerson at the organ. 7:50— 
Voice of the listener. 8—WLS music 
festival, WLS trio and mixed quartet in 
cantata, “ Morning of the Year.’ $:40— 
Popular music program. 9—-WLS music 
festival, University of Chicago glee 
club. 9:30—WLS trio solo concert. 10 
—Cecil and Esther Ward, Hawaiian 
guitar. 11—WLS circus. 


WLW, Cincinnati, O. 

7 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7: 30—+"" The 
Significance of Forest Restoration,” by 
W. S. Sterrett, secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Lumberman’ s Club. 11—Carroll Bur- 
dicks and Elmer Brennan. 11:15—Popu- 
lar organ. request program. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music, Alvin Roehr 
and his orchestra. 8—Weekly book re- 
view. 8:15—Winnie Pippin, soprano; 
Oliver Plunkett, tenor. 9—Instrumental 
quintet, soloist. 12—Wesley Helvey and 
his orchestra. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. 

7:30 p. m.—The Royal 
chestra. 8:30—Tenor solos, 
ett of Henderson, Ky. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

10:45 p..m.—Biltmore Hotel orchestra, 


WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (288 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Concert by Francis Craig's 
orchestra. 8—Program of chamber mu- 
sic. 10—Musical program. 
mst St. Louls, Mo. (545 Meters) 
7 m.—Merrymakers. 7:30—Hotel 
Statler craentirn. 8— -Troubadours. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; 
music, the Trianon ensembie, Hotel 
Muehlebach. 8—Frogram by the Park 
Ccllege glee club. 9—Classical musical 
program by the Star's radio orchestra, 
assisted by Mrs. J. D. Lobb, soprano. 
11 :45—Nighthawk Frolic. 
WOS, Jefferson City, Mo. (441 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Evening market hour with 
poultry questions and answers. 8—Ad- 
dress by Gov. Sam A. Baker, “Missouri 
Products.” 8:15—Program sponsored by 
Chamber of Commerce, Willow Springs. 
Original poem .by Clyde Edwin Tuck 
“Hawthorne Blossoms.” 10—Miles Car- 
penter on the dulcimer. (Mr. Carpenter's 
dulcimer was made in England in 1784). 
WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Bankers Life Little Sympho: ic 
Orchestra. 7:15—Irene Doran and ! : 
Little Symphony Orchestra. 8:15—)°. 
and Mrs. H. Hurd, Hawaiian Gui‘ 
Artists; the Four ‘Musketeers; Cur .\ 
Lampman, first aes he F. A. Kisclh 
second tenor; H. L. Brock, bariton ; 
Hibbard Clevéland, basso, 9—Dance prv- 
grams. 


NATIONAL GRANGE 
TO MEET IN PORTLAND 


PORTLAND, Me., April 21 (#)—~ 
The 1926 convention of the National 
Grange will be held in Portland, 
Nov. 10 to 19, the executive commit- 
tee of that body decided at a meeting 
here. The committee comprises 
Leslie R. Smith of Hadley, Masgs.; 
Charles N. Gardner of Westfield, 
Mass., and John W. Abbott of North 
Berwick, master of the Maine State 
Grange. It is expected that more than 
10,000 delegates and friends will be 
here for the gathering. 

At the convention in Sacramento, 
Calif., last year, it was decided to 
hold the convention this year in 
Maine. Portland, Bangor and Lewis- 
ton were considered, and members 
of the executive committee recently 
inspected the facilities of the three 
cities. The decision followed a: sure 
vey of Portland made on Monday, 


ANDROSCOGGIN \IS OPER. 

BATH, Me., April 21 ()—wWith the 
breaking of an ice jam at Chopps 
Point, caused when the Androscog~ 
gin River ice emptied into Merry~- 
meeting Bay Saturday, the last ves- 
tige of this ice passed out of the 
Kennebec River yesterday. The river 
now is declared open to navigation) 
from Augusta to the sea, a 


(422 Meters) 


(400 Meters) 


Peacock or- 
R., lL. Brock- 


a z other. The charge that the colleges: 


Be ted 
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. “Dr. ‘Smith Believes College 


~ Should Offer Definite Goal 


| Commissioner Saints Out How 


Aided in Career 


4 ‘ ‘Students Can Be 


Educational methods ~in_ the 
United States have been variously 

‘ criticized as too idealistic and the- 
““oretical on the one hand, and too 
- specialized and practical on the 


have failed to equip the student 
See peed to earn a@ living has 
~~ been renewed. Others lament what 

they consider a lapse in cultural 

’ training. Today The Christian Sci- 
% -ence Menitor publishes another of 
a i a series of articles in which leading 
3 ' educators discuss this issue. 
cowks | 7 
- “** ‘It should be the task of universi- 
ties to help students find purpose in 
©: their study—a definite goal toward 
*.. which to shape their academic years 
*'+--before they reach the jumping-off 
“4 place on Commencement Day, in the 
s9opinion of . r. Payson Smith, Massa- 

-chusetts Commissioner of Education, 
4 speaking as one who observes higher 
educational methods from the im- 
partial vantage point of a state edu- 
-cational agent. 

First and foremost among aca- 
demic problems, in Dr, Smith’s view, 
3 stands the aimless, irresponsible 
: “wandering through four academic 

“years, during which students wool- 

- gather in a cloistered atmosphere 

before they are turned loose in a 
Wo practical world. 

* To eliminate this wandering, and 
‘to furnish students with a clear pur- 
pose the while they are enjoying the 

4 expansive influence of a broad lib- 
era] culture, Dr. Smith proposes an 

*~ ingenious plan. 

“Let the first two years of college,” 

* he says, “be devoted to a hard and 
fast curriculum which lays the 

“ground work of liberal culture and 
. information without which no man is 


of 


» educated. At the end of the first two | 


‘years, each student would be re- 

«= quired .to indicate some leaning— 

. some goal toward which the final 
‘two years could be shaped. During 
the latter half, his curriculum would 
be chosen with a definite and prat~ 
tical end in view, he would be given 
constructive and expert advice on 
the subjects in which he was most 
interested and wished to continue in 
later life. 

Career Hangs in Balance 


“The chief difficulty in present. 
higher education,” Dr. Smith said, 
“is that the student doesn’t have to 
make up his mind about his subse- 
quent career during the four years 
he is at college. He may take all 


the four years to make it up, or he 
Ymay delay until after he has re- 
ceived his diploma and stands, wait- 


ing for someone to approach him, a 
flattering contract in hand. 

“Instead, we should require the 
student to make up his mind at the 
end of the first two years. If he is 
told that his final two years are con- 
ditional upon his ability to come to 
a‘ decision, he will find out where he 
intends to go before he reaches the 
jumping-off place. 

»“The mere fact that responsibility 
would be definitely placed on the 
shoulders of a student to find out 
where he’s going before his college 
cafeer is over, will mean the differ- 
ence between aimlessness and pur- 
pose. Instead of intellectual] méan- 
derings among abstractions and 
generalities, the student will turn 
his thoughts to himself, and devote 
his college work profitably to a 
study of his own problems.” 


‘ Would Place Responsibility 
The greatest worth of such altera- 
tions in academic methods would 
consist of the placing of responsibil- 
ity upon all concerned, Dr. Smith 
| paid: Three groups would be affected.. 
In the first place, responsibility 
—would be placed upon those who 
; draw up the curriculum to include 
' in the first two years the fundamental 
things which ought to be put in such 
_#-8 course. of training. A view: of 
: 4 jaiterature, the classics, world history, 
philosophy, an insight into sciences, 
1a enough in all fields to lay a 
# groundwork from which the student 
‘ ‘may proceed later to a more exhaus- 
y itive, specialized training. 

4 Secondly, in Dr.. Smith’s view, the 
é ‘student himself would feel an imme- 
é ‘diate responsibility to know his own 
« wpPuUrposes, to find out where he is g0- 
Wing, and to dove-tail his final two 
“years into his purpose. Instead of 
four, he would have two years in 
4 .which to make up his mind, and the 
é ‘burden of responsibility thus placed 
, would largely bring about the de- 

‘sired solution in Dr. Smith’s view. 


The Part of the College 


In the third place, continues Dr. 
‘Smith, the college authorities will 
yhave to analyze the last two years, 
Pe ealize what they owe to the stu- 

ent during that period, and present | 
ito him much of practical value to 
: & ak up with the cultural training 
which he has already received. A 
'si:fficiently broad curriculum should 

pe presented so that each student 
¢ may specialize to his heart’s content 
4 20 fields which appeal to him. 


Hi 
eat 
: t 


4 At the end of a college period di-!. 


(yided into two parts—one funda- 
‘imental, broad, and <cultural, the 
‘other eminently practical and of im- 
‘im ‘mediate use—the student, it is 
Fae out, will find himself upon 
uation admirably equipped to 
‘enter his chosen field. Of course, the 
visability or necessity of doing 
work in specialized lines 
ves be removed, he continued; 
ts may continue to graduate 
- fyeest -all the better fitted for ad- 
iced work there. 
 €" “If I were given a big sum of 
ee, to be spent in a university, I 
64 Bk T would devote it to the estab- 
ment of os might be called a 


dean’s office, but Shaan today the 
dean’s office deals almost exclusively 
with misdemeanors and scholarship,’ 
I would have it turn its energies to 
constructive work. My department 
would deal with student social prob- 
lems, would help needy students: find 
work, would keep an- eye: out for 
frictions within the student body 
wherever they might occur. 

“Then the departmént should turn 
outside the college itself, and con- 
sider the relations of its students 
and graduates to a practical: world. 
Vocational guidance would consti- 
tute one of the greatest functions of 
such a department, and it would 


DR. PAYSON SMITH 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


Strive. to bring to the-edmpus men in. 


importaht positions, Who could 
furnish the student with a~viewpoint 
which is not available. within the ins 
stitution tself.” 

“There is an epigram, " Dr. Smith 
said, “which members of # liberal arts 
college are particularly fond of quot- 
ing. It is: ‘We should teach: students 
not. how to get a living, but. how to 
live.’ Unfortunately, most of us are 
reminded that it is necessary to get 
a living: in order to live.” . 


LEADERS ATTEN D 


Boston Well eorcocniiia at 
National Convention 
in Milwaukee 


Boston’s delegation of 26 fw 
picked for their varied inter its and 
occupations, answered 100 pet cent 
present today at the first session of 


Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the United States, being held 


The convention has particilar in-, 
terest for friends and members. of the’ 
Boston Y. W. C, A. because- it ig 
hoped that, at the first business ses-: 
sion, the final vote of approyal will 
be passed on the “personal” or. 
broader basis of membership, which 


lieving in the association‘s’ ‘purpose, 
into full membership.. 

Heretofore voting privileges have: 
been limited to members of Protes- 
tant Evangelical Churches. It 
six years ago that Mrs. William H. 
Robey, then president of the Boston 
Association, brought foxth the plan. 
for the amendment, which. will allow.} 
‘thousands’ of. ‘young’ rope in Bos-i 
‘ton, who now enjoy the oston Y. W.) 
C. A. privileges but who belong to; 
other than Protestant Evangelical 
Churches, to’-cast their vote in the 
election of the association board of 
directors. _ “ 

Mrs. Robey will be present in Mil-' 
waukee at tomorrow’s opening busi- 
ness session of the convention. Bos- 
ton voting delegates are: Mrs. John 
L. Grandin, president of the Boston 
Y. W. C. A.; Mrs. Donald S. King; 
member of the girl reserve and camp 
committees; Mrs. Randolph K. Byers 
of the girl reserve committee; Mrs. 
G. W. W. Brewster, member of the 
board of directors; Miss Ethel 


Women’s League; Miss Miriam 
Phipps member of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation and representing business 
girls’. clubs; Miss Gladys Watkins, |. 


jalso a business girl’s club member; 


Mrs. James O. Foss, third vice- presi- 
dent of the board of directors; Miss 
Bertha L: Fogerty, membership sec- 
retary; Mrs. Charles Todd Wolfe; ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Miss Amy 
Erb, rooms registry secretary. 

The visiting . delegates: “who will 


Cleans Tan and Black Shoes 


IRIT 


tome one vie crest 3- 


f-< dalphia, 


Y.W.C.A. MEETING 


the ninth national convention of the |°: 


in the City Auditorium of Milwaukee. -’ 


will invite all women and girls, be-' 


was | 


Browne, president of the Business| 


‘1278 Tremont Street . 
_.. Two Doors from Hollis Street 
Ber OP. S 


oe é 


| alternate in ethane the conven- 


tion sessions and special sectional 
and’ departmental conferences are: 
Mrs. Robey, who will represent Bos- 
Qn,on the basis of.membership; Mrs. 
niet aprvant of: the board of diree-. 
Ta. Richard. K. Thorndike, |. 
airman “ot the “finance conmmittee;| 
ve. Manning ‘Emery’ Jr,, chairman |. 
of the International Ingtitute; Migs |: 
Georgia Bly, executive of the Inter-} 
al Institute, who with Mrs.}: 


Géediner Davis-has for the past three} 


ARCTIC. TRIP. 


poe BY 


8 itein hes eines 
DY. -by,. radlro 
7h ge several | ‘women. ; will *: 


days represented this.-city at the}. bs 
afinual conferences of the Interna- che 


tional Institutes of United States. 
‘Miss’ Irene Eldred, educational ,di- | - 
reetor of the’ Boston . Y.' 
Miss Marporit Stickney; Girl Reserve | 
dfrector; ‘Mrs. Francis Willett°of the. 
Gir “Reserve committee; -Mrs. How* 


ard. iP, Converse and Mrs. ‘J.: Alex-}° 


naer McCord of the. board; “Miss 
Anne M. Paul,’ treasurer; Miss. Marty 
A. Church of the campaign commit- 
tee: .Miss Beatrice Sticktiey of the 
Business Girls’ : Clubs; - and: Miss 
Norma. Dill, business women’s ‘sec- 
ratary, complete the Boston delega- 


tion. ; 
Mrs. Frederick M. Paist of: Phila- 


Avedbiation, ‘will: open the conven- 
tion. today at 2:30 o’clock. .. Mrs. 
Charles L. Jones, president. of: the 
Milwaukee. ‘Association, will welcome 
the.3600 delegates: to the city.. 

One of the most vita Iquestions. to” 
be discussed at the convention will 
be ‘the development o- co-operation ; 
petween the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. 


IM: CsA. throughout the world—the 


nature of co-operation and the ad- 
visability of- closer program contact. 
The Boston Y. W. C. A. and Y: M. 
C. A. have during the past year. con- 
ducted, . together, . both recreational 
an@ educational features with great 


|success, and the Boston delegation 
.| will be ably represented at this spe- 


cial conference, 


BOYS’ CLUBS LIST 
“LARGE MEMBERSHIP 


Forty-Seven in United States 


Have Passed 1000 Mark 


Forty-seven boys’ clubs in the 
United States have reported indivi- 
dual memberships of more than 1000 
according to a report just made by 


Cc. J. Atkinson, executive secretary of 
the Boys’ Club Federation, which 
comprises 264 boys’ clubs in the 
United States, Canada and foreign 
countries. 

The Boys’ Club of Boston with a 
membership of 4689 ranks fifth in 
size preceded by the boys’ department 
of the Jewish Peoples’ Institute of 
Chicago with a membership of 8500; 
the Boys’ Club of New York, 7000; 
the Worcester (Mass.) Boys’ Club, 
5278; and the Newsboys’ Republic, 
Milwaukee, 5000. 

Among the largest English boys’ 
clubs are Hugh Oldham Lads’ Club, 
Manchester, 2716; Ardwick Lads’ 
Club, Ardwick, England, 1500; and 
the Adelphi Lads’ Club at Salford, 
Eng., 1364. 

There is a total membership of 
206,171 boys in the boys’ clubs that 
are members of the federation; rep- 
resenting 145 cities of the United 
States, Canada, England, Holland, 
New Zealand, Australia and: India, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
HOLDS ANNIVERSARY 


12 Years Ago It Pioneered 
in Park Square 


Confidence that the Park Square of 
a decadé ago would expand into the 
thriving and widely. built-up business 
distri¢t that it is today prompted the 
Paine:-Furniture Company to pioneer 
in the development of this area, and 
| in consequence it is today observing 
‘the twelfth anniversary of the date 
on which it moved into Park Square 
virtually alone. 

“When we started building at 81 
Arlington Street,” an official of the 
company said today, “we were pretty 
much by ourselves, and there were 
those who thought that we were 
moving away from business, but we 
felt sure that we were moving into 
the business of the future, and with 
the increasing development of Park 
Square today it seems that our opin- 
ion was well founded.” 

To indicate the 91 years during 


|which the Paine firm has been doing 


business in Boston a special window 
display is shown this week, picturing 
the marked contrast in furniture 
styles from 1835 to 1926, numerous 
examples of both being on exhibit. 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 
Dealers and Erectors. Fenees 
fer all purposes. Phone or 
write for estimate and cata- 
logue. Ne obligation. 

SECURITY FENCE CO., 22 
, Kent St.. Somerville, Pro. 0570 


Permanent Waving 
$15 


Marceling, 
Bobbing 


MAUD A. WHITE 


Residential work by appointment. 
840 Little Bldg., Boston Tel. Dewey 5910- Mu 
Open Evenings by Appointment 


Shampooing, Manicuring 


WC AN: 


president of the: National |, 
cal; geological,’ anthropological. and 


‘cago, 


ne _ an ng “Com 
snaniteh: is ae Jet dnd 
financed: by® Frederick, He Rawson; |, 


Chicago ‘banker 


The expedition will. leave: ‘Wisoas- | 


pet; Mei, ahout. Juneds in: MacMillan’ g" 
famous ‘schaéner’; Bowdoin: and’: will} 


carry 10 men, alt, €xplorers and: sci- } 
entistS, on '@:venture’ which will oc- 
cupy..the ‘entire simmer, . © 

The expedition- wilt: ‘collect adalogt- |: 


botanical: specimens for the institu-_ 


| tions » from...the sub-Arctic region,’ 
‘which is not now. substantially rep= | 


resented in the: museum’s coliggtion;: 
according to D.C: Davies, 
Benefit to Mutual. ‘Selence 

Mr. Rawson,. é¢hairman ‘of the board 

of the Union. Trust Company of Chi- 

cago, agreed to finance the expedi- 

tion upon the assurance of*Stanley 


‘Field of the muséum that “the enter- 
‘prise will be of. great benefit to} 


science in extending @ knowledge of 
products of unknown lands.” - 

The party will go from Wiscasset. 
to Sydney, .N. S., where the last of 


.the supplies and equipment will be 


taken aboard, and it will proceed to 
Battle Harbor, Labrador, for,explor- 
ation of Norse ruins there.::An effort 
will be made to substantiate . tales 
that Norsemen -weére there ‘e thou- 
sand years ago and that they ex- 
plored the coast of ‘North America 
three centuries before Columbus 
landed. The research in Labrador 
will enable comparison of: findings 
with those of research among Norse 
rains in Greenland. 

From Labrador the expedition will 
go to Baffin Island, south Greenland, 
and Ellesmere Land. 

Trailing the Bowdoin will be a 
schooner yacht, the Sachem, owned 
and outfitted by Rowe = Metcalf, 
wealthy business man of Providence, 
R. I., which will. carry some of ‘the 
natura] scientists if there is not 
room on Commander MacMillan’s 
craft. 

The expedition will be known as 
the Rawson-Macmillan Sub-Arctic 
Expedition of the. Field Museum. 
Ethnological specimens which the 
party expects to gather include birds 
and animals of the North. The Field 
Museum has never before sent an 
expedi‘ion to the Arctic. 

No Sailors' on Board 


No sailors will be on the Bowdoin, 
Commander MacMillan and several 
natural scientists with nautical ex- 
perience taking turns at the wheel. 
The vessel can accommodate but 10 
men, and the museum will send two 
staff men and a geologist, mineralo- 
gist and botanist from outside the 
institution. 

Alfred C..Weed,. assistant curator 
of fishes at the museum, and Ashley 
Hine, bird taxidermist and collector, 
will be the museum’s representatives. 
Dr. Walter Koelz of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, may be a.mem- 
ber of the group. _ | 

The expedition will maintain its 
base on shipboard throughout the} 
5000 mile voyage, making stops 
wherever desired. Mr. Rawson’s in- 
terest in Arctic research is not wholly 
impersonal, for: his son, Kenneth 
Rawson, 15, was a member last sum- 
mer of the .MacMillan Navy-Geo- 
graphic Society expedition. 


MAPLE SUGAR SPECIAL 
TO LEAVE ON MAY 18 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., April 21 
(Special)—Progress is being made 
by those sponsoring the special Ver- 
mont train which will visit every : 
important city. from Boston te Chi- 
including Washington,’ next 
month, in the interests of boosting 
Vermont. The departure of the train 
from Vermont has been definitely 
set for May 18, and it will be known 
as the “Vermont Maple Sugar Spe- 
cial.” The project is indorsed by 
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Trucking Rigging : 
_ Motor Transportation 
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51 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 
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1084 Boylston Boston 
Telephone Beach 6707 


IW.Ti Rice & Co. 


Men's Outfitters 


Mattory Harts 


EN EVENING 


Boston 


Flowers ‘Tiigiionet Pecks to IN 


Parts of United States. and Csinada 


60 Golf 


/ A sportsman’ s paradise,—and 
: "mid the most magnificent scenery 
tad "ve ever seen.——No rain to 
nee your fun—and cool! You'll 
cep under blankets every night. 
_ Special low round-trip fares in 
. effect from May 15th to October 
Sist. Write for the most com- 
lete vacation booklet ever pub- 
ished, beautifully illustrated— . 
and FREE! Address All-Year 
- €lub of hern California, Sec. . 
. Hind Chamber of Commerce Bidg., | 


‘i stocks or bonds; Martin Hays, 


1 
Gov. euaasie Ss. ‘aniier Tho. {t 


is expected, will », ACCOMP ERY, ‘the 
train. *. : 

Efforts will be made to have a 
| number. of ~ prominent ‘Vermonters 
accompany..the train, and the ex- 
penses of thé-round trip. for the 12- 
day.tour have been set. at a ‘nominal 
figure, A’ tentative scheduie far’ 

.pesh Worked peed 
ad-'0 falsy. In" all: \proba~ 


party Be oiit cium sel hee ri ; 


“tor Pima th ‘Canek by 
+ Attorney-General 


“ Ourlabe that: ‘athe “House” ‘commit- 


‘hacked jury”: Seca ise on roll-call 


eral, or “all ‘assistant, ‘sit in ‘during 


hearings - before the: “Commission on 
Public. Utifities on’ cetitions ‘for’ in- 
‘creases in rates: or igsues of: capital 
Repre- 
i sentative’ of Brighton, said today that 
in fairness“ to “him : the “committee 
ought to ask’ to be discharged’ from 


| considering the bill. 


Defending ‘the. bill,’ “Mr. Hays said 
that he wanted, the attorney- -general 
or an assistant to “sit in.during rate 
hearings for — the Same. reason that 
an officer is * ‘stationed in. a dance 
hall.” 

“What ‘would an ‘officer’ do at these 
hearjngs?’”’ asked Henry UL, Shattuck, 
chairman:-of the committee. 

“Conserve the interests of the pub- 
lic peace; Act as a deterrent,” re- 
plied .Mr. . Hays. 
sunshine’ 4n-.‘those hearings. Let’s 
open the ‘window. .The Attorney- 
General’s presence would put in the 
sunshine.” 

Pleads for Fairness 


Mr. Hays pleaded with the com- 
mittee to be fair to the bill and to 
censider only its financial aspect. He 
urged the committee to demonstrate 
its “bigness,” and to bow to the 
wishes of the majority of the House 
who had substituted the bill for an 
adverse committee report. 

Referring to the financial aspects 
of the bill, Mr. Hays said that it 
could not possibly mean-more ex- 
penditure than an extra assistant 
attorney-general. He said that he 
did not believe that such an Officer 
received more than $5000. 

Henry C. Attwill, commissioner of 
Public Utilities, in answer to a ques- 
tion of Renton Whidden, representa- 
tive, of Brookline, a member of the 
committee, said that ‘personally he 
had no objection to the attorney- 
general or an assistant sitting in at 


the hearings.” 


have the slightest effect on my views 
or decisions,’ continued Mr. Attwill, 
“or in any way tend to. procrastina- 
tion on my part in arriving at or ex- 
pressing my view.” 

Mr, Attwill Gives Views 

Asked if the Attorney-General’s 
presence would result in any benefit 
to the public, Mr. Attwill said: 

‘‘ think thére is a tendéncy to look 
upon the commission too much as if 
it were a court. After all it is largely 
concerned with questions of business, 
whether or not any proposition is 
sound business. I think more harm 
has resulted to the Commcnwealth 


crastination, 
promptly when a public utility needed 
relief, than in any other way. If a 
public utility needs relief the quicker 
it can get that relief, the better it is 
for it and for the public. Promptness 
of action is very desirable.” 

Mr. 


General to appear before the com- 


furniture 


_ Perfectly made 
Carefully installed 


Tuere are some. hige 
definite reasons wh 
many New Englan of. 
fices aré equipped with 
Doten-Dunton furniture. 
The foremost reason is 

uality. You may buy 

niture here of Doten- 
Dunton standard for a 
ptice no higher than 
that of ordinary furni- 
ture. And Doten-Dunton 
experience -in ‘selecting 
and installing the right 
furniture and fixtures for 
offices is yours for the 
asking. 
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DotenDlunton Desk Co. 
32 Franklin St. Boston 


. ‘For’: 19 
Fe | ep a 


ae: ings, said Mr. 
ST, | were, rate hearings: 59 in°1920, 29 in} 

PEAT }1921;35 in 1922,°13 in 1923; 25 in 1924, 
RF : %: ‘and 13 in 1925: 
; [i There was no pubite interest in a 


| Mr. Attwill.: 
‘hearings: on petitions: for issues of 
_| stocks and ‘bonds, no one is there to | 

speak other than representatives of 
. ‘the ‘companies, ‘said he.. 


tee ‘on. ways. and’ “meafis was a 


‘every member of it nated. ‘agaibat hig?| . 


the Attorney-G ne. 
bill providing’ that the Attorn y-Ge | tive, of Wareham. - 


‘We ought to put 


“T don’t think this procedure would | 


crease or new issue of stocks or 


bonds to.present the “other side of 
the‘ question.” 


Mr. Attwill replied that he hadn’t 


the slightest objection to that. “As a 


practical,matter, it is véry Aesirabie 


to’ have both sides represented. 
: Little Public Interest ‘Shown 


? 


& fe ae: “Attwill:gave the committee the 


following: figures to show the num- 
ber:.of-héarings which would have 
heen Affected in the last six years. 
142 casés; 97 in 1921; 
112 in -1923; 132 in 
1924, ye 402'in‘1925. Of these hear- 
ttwill, the following 


| great. many ‘of these hearings, said 
Tn. three out of four 


‘George E. Keegan, Representative, 
of. Lawrence, favored the bill which 
(he ‘said ‘he hoped would put a check 
upon ‘the’ ‘Commission of Public 
Utilities. : 


The: only opposition was registered | 


by Donald W, Nicholson, Representa- | 


The heating: was closed and the, 
bill ‘taken under advisement. 


MAINE ARBOR DAY 
DATE IS DESIGNATED 


7 for Observances 


AUGUSTA, Me., April 21 (Special) 
—In a proclamation issued this 
‘afternoon, Gov. Ralph O. Brewster 
designated Friday, May 7, as Arbor 
Day in the State of Maine. Point- 
ing out that there are 15,000,000 
acres of woodland in the State, and |! 
that “upon the thrifty husbandry | 
of our forests’ our greatest indus- | 


Governor continued: 

“Citizens and communities and so- 
cieties of every sort may wisely con- 
sider programs and activities cal- 
culated to remove whatever blem- 


to the natural beauties of our State. 


ravages of fire. 
“Last year we made material prog- 


of Maine. 
organizations may prudently carry | 
this work still farther and realize 
the rich rewards that follow co-op- 
eration with nature in the develop- 
ment of our State. ag 


FILMS TO AID } R ADCLIFFE 


Motion pictures for the benefit of 
Radcliffe College Endowment Fund | 
are to be put on at the Exeter Thea- 
ter next Saturday morning by two 
graduates of Radcliffe, Miss Eliza-' 
beth W. Munroe of Boston and Miss 
Katherine Ward of Arlington. Ar- 


the program includes “Alice in Won- | 
derland,” “Social Hints,” 


filmed and acted by former members | 
of “47 Workshop,” a dramatization of | 


mated cartoon and a reel of Indian 


sports. 
oofing and 


Montclair R enovating 


44 Valley Road 


Corp. 


Shattuck asked whether it. 
would be desirable for the Attorney- | 


mission on any petition of rate in-| 
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Gov. Brewster Proclaims May, 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS SEEKING 
REDISTRICTING BILL OPINION 


Attitude of Concession Indicated on Measure—Probable 
Action of Governor Studied—Court Review May 
Delay Legislature’s Prorogation 


t 


With the presentation by Repub- 


/his discussion had to do with the 


lican leaders in the Legislature yes- |water supply problem, it is algo felt 


terday of a resolution asking from | 
the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
State an opinion as to whether the 
proposed congressional and sena- 
torial redistricting bill is subject to 
provisions of the referendum, it was 


, Siderably deferred on this account, 
and efforts of majority leaders to 
forestall constitutional attacks by 
Democratic members were recog- 
nized. 

The redistricting bill, which is the 
product of a 1925 recess committee, 
is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation of the year, inasmuch 
‘as it defines the electoral lines 
within which most important officials 
‘are to run for office: Redistricting 
takes place by constitutional require- 
ment once every 10 years: There are 
several important changes involved 
in this year’s report, and it has been 
charged by many Democratic critics 
that the bill is a flagrant gerryman- 
der, that it favors Republican lead. 
ers in practically every district, and 
reduces Democratic representation 
even below the present point. 


Answer Democratic Argument 
In answer to these a?guments, Re- 
publicans point to a substitute meas- 


ure proposed by the Democratic state | 
committee as being a much more fla- | 


‘grant violation of county lines and. 


'na‘ural districts. 


tries must intimately depend,” the | 
‘quick effect, Republican leaders are} mouth, Norway, and St. Paul Streets, 


In their desire to have the bill take | 


seeking to put an emergency pre-| 
amble on the measure, 
quires a. two-third vote in 


branches of the Legislature. Two 


ishes the hand of man has brought | 


Particularly .may our citizens and | 
our schools give thought to the civic | 
responsibility of husbanding our for- | 


| 


weeks ago, the bill seemed destined | 
'to pass in both houses with plenty | 


and except for) 
reprisal in. the 


of votes to spare, 
vague threats of 


courts made by Democratic leaders, | 


est resources and preventing thej| tangible opposition was not in evi-| 
But it developed last week | 


MEATS AND POULTRY 


dence. 
that Governor Fuller is in no mood 


ress toward a more beautiful State’ to approve a bill which too flagrantly | 
This year our various | 


sets up artificial election lines and 
violates county, town, and city boun- 
daries. 
Governor “Keeping Open Mind” 
The bill has already passed the} 
engrossment stage, and has 
withheld 


seen that’ prorogation may be con-. 
'Glue (chairman of the Democratic 


which re-/ the public 
both | 


| 682 
| 


been | 
in the Committee on En-| 
grossed Bills, while legislative lead- | 


Longfellow’s “Bell of Atri,” an.ani- | 


‘ton and 


ranged with the view of being espe- | 
cially attractive to the younger set, | 


written, | 


‘ers pleaded with Governor Fuller to 
isign the bill when it comes to him. 
|Meanwhile interest at Washington in| 
‘the bill had been mounting. Senator 


William M. Butler came back to Bos- | 
talked with the Governor, | 
and. while it is believed that much of 


[that redistricting played a promi- 


nent réle in the conversation. 
Interviewed by State House’ re- 
porters, Governor Fuller said: “I 
am keeping an open mind on the‘re- 
districting issue. The bill has not 
reached me yet. When it ‘does, I 
shall be very glad to give a hearing 
to David I. Walsh or Charles H. Mc- 


State Committee), or any other per- 
sons who want to discuss it.” | 

There are those who say that 
Governor Fuller is paving the way 
for his future as a’ more-or-less: in- 
dependent candidate. They point-out 
that he has always been of this atti- 
tude, and they believe that he may be 
willing to seize the present oppor- 
tunity of receiving independent sup- 
port. 

The latest move, which came Yes- 
terday, and asks an opinion of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, is seen as 
a considerable “concession om ‘the 
part of Republican leaders. Such an 
opinion might not ‘be forthcoming 
for several weeks, and would: be 
likely to delay prorogation of ‘the 
1926 session, which had been ex- 
pected within three Weeks. 


CHRISTI AN SC [ENCE 
LECTU RE ANNOUNCED 


—— —— 


The Hinig Church of § Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass), an- 


/nounces a free lecture on Christian 
'Science in the church edifice at Fal- 


Friday evening at 8 o’clock, to which 
is cordially invited. The 
subject of the lecture is “Christian 
Science: Its Availability in Human 
Experience.” The lecturer, Richard 
J. Davis of Chicago, is a member of 
the Board of Lectureship of The 
Mother Church. 
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Oregon State Penitentiary 


Finds Work 


Proves Its Worth 


S 


Keeping 80 Per Cent of Prisoners Busy Aids Reforma- 


tion, According to Governor Pierce 


builder of men is being shown 
daily at Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary. A 500-acre farm stretching 
away from the prison’s high stone 
walls, flax production, shoe making 
and other work are keeping 80 per 


{[ blessing of work as & re- 
t 


seeont of the inmates regularly em- 


i almost all vegetables and fruits 


ployed. 
Well-kept gardens and orchards 


used, including those canned in 
‘prison kitchens for winter needs. 


| Much of the meat used is raised on 


‘the place. Besides fields of flax, 
wheat is grown, as well as hay and 
ther stock feed. Trusties till the soil, 
plant and reap, and tend stock. 
Every animal on the place is a pet. 
The farm furnishes most of the dairy 
products needed, and young animals, 
coaxing for caresses and play, jostle 
those who feed them. A Self-ap- 
pointed overseer of farm and all 
other industries, is Virginia, the pet 
deer. She was found by prison fuel 
gatherers, a tiny deserted fawn in a 
wood lot, and tenderly carried to 
fhe penitentiary, where she was 
raised. The prison yard is grass 
covered, with beds and .borders of 
flowers. These are planted and 
tended by a prisoner. 
Clothing for State Wards 


About 50 men keep up the work of 


places within and without the walls. | 
The youngest indusiry is a shoe- 
making planf started by Governor 
Pierce. Forty men are working in 
temporary quarters, and all grades 
of .shoes from women’s slippers to 
heaviest out-door boots are being 
made.. The plan is to make shoes for 
all state wards, who number about 
6000. A clothing factory is also in 
operation to make coveralls . and 
much other clothing for these Ore- 


‘gon charges. This winter a building, 


-victs, for a brick p 
“the first 


designed by an inmate architect, is 
to be built by prison labor. It is to 
be of bricks made long ago by con- 
nt was one of 
prison industries. There 
are 1,500,€00 high-grade bricks that, 
owing to market conditions, could 
not be sold. Used for state buildings, 
they save Oregon’ considerable 


_ money. ‘With outside labor the work 
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would cost. from $8000 to $10,000—-: 


with prison labor $2000 -will cover it. 

Among the inmates are some 
About 
two years ago the penitentiary flax 
mill was burned down, and the pres- 
ent plant was built by prisoners. At 
the same time they built within the 
walls an electric power plant, utiliz- 
ing a stream that for 20 years had 
been idly running through the peni- 
tentiary grounds. Its 240 continuous 
horsepower takes care of all needs 
of the institution, from furnishing 
power for manufacturing purposes 
down to the electric lighting of cells, 
and saves the State annually about 


"$6000. 
Flax Industry - 

The prison’s main industry, its 
now nationally known flax work, 
keeps about half the inmates em- 
ployed. Some work in the great 


retting and scutching mill inside, 
others in huge storage sheds and 
fields outside the walls. Governor 

ithycombe started the flax work 

bout 10 years ago. Long before it 
‘was a dream of Mrs. Lord, wife of 
an early Governor, who saw flax 
grown by pioneer settlers for house- 
hold needs. Thomas Kay, now State 
‘Treasurer, also president of one of 
the new linen mills, from the be- 
ginning worked to make that dream 
come true. 

Now in the day of Governor Pierce 
the flax work is far beyond experi- 
ment stage, although several times 
ebandoned by preceding governors. 
When he became head of the Staie, 
Governor Pierce asked the Ways and 
Means Committee to appropriate for 
use of the penitentiary the exact 
sim allowed under the previous ad- 
ministration—$420,000—but with the 
condition that’ the Governor be al- 
lowed to use $100,000 of it to estab- 
Jish industries for the inmates of 
the prison. This revolving fund has 
been stretched to cover much 
achievement. During last summer 
approximately $80,000 worth of flax 
raised by farmers was taken over by 
the State. Tons of long fiber go out 
from the penitentiary to linen mills, 
short tow to furniture factories for 


fipholstery, and seed and meal by. 


car loads and lesser lots to different 
markets. After these products, there 
fs still left straw that makes good 
linen paper. The Governor believes 
that some day it will be used for the 


making of state textbooks for the 
schools. 


Earning a Wage 


In the flax plant, workers are 
paid a small wage-—from 50 cents 
to $1 a day. The Governor hopes that 
before long all men can be paid for 
work, although they are eager for 
employment, pay or no pay. There 
are seldom as many as 10 men who 
would not rather be working. The 
paying of a small wage is a potent 
factor. There are inmates who have 
saved jas much as $300 in the last 
two years. About half the earnings 
of prisoners has been sent by them 
to families and dependents. For 
those without dependents, the wage 
is held to their credit by the ward- 
en’s Office. The man who has as 
much as $100 has enough to live on 
while he looks for a job at the end 
of his term. 


Far greater than the purpose to 
make the penitentiary self-support- 
ing is the transforming effect of 
industr¥ on the workers. It makes 
for good discipline in the prison. 
While times of upheaval come to 
every such institution, result is seen 
in the fact that one-third of the men 
in Oregon State Penitentiary are 
honor men, the largest per cent in 
the United States. Some year os so 
ago, there were seven months when 


the institution in dining room, kitch- | not a man was lost—a high record 


ens, cells, guard quarters and other | 


among prisons in the United States. 

For those who learn someline of 
work, the prison term becomes edu- 
cation that reconstructs—the only 
way of reformation. Records show 
that nine out of ten paroled make 
good. One of scores of such in- 
stances is &@ young man sentenced 
to two years for an offence open to 
parole. He had a wife and three 
small children, and begged for work 
by which he could earn money to 
send to them. It was given him, 
and he was such a good prisoner 
that he was allowed to work for a 
farmer near the penitentiary during 
harvest time for regular wages. 


Flax Works, nef asia at sided State Pexgentiary, Nationally Known 


Scutching Mill in Operation. Tons of Fiber Are Shown in Large Bundles and the Inmates at Work at the Scutchers 


Every dollar immediately went to 
wife and babies. He was paroled, 
obtained work, and is taking care 
of a happy family, with never a 
law-breaking thought. 


UNITED DRY LAW ENFORCEMENT 
WINS WOMEN VOTERS’ SUPPORT 


‘Continued from Page 1) 


attack will we have to put that on 
our study program for a year before 
defending it? Let us not decide upon 
a technicality. Let us act on the 
merits of the question.” 
Division of Question Sought 

Mrs. Ben Hooper of Wisconsin gave 
notice of an intention to divide the 
question by asking for a vote in sup- 
port of the prohibition amendment 
and Mrs. Fred English of St. Louis 
announced that if the resolution 
failed she intended to move to put 
prohibition upon the league’s study 
program. 

The absence of the league from the 
recent convention of the Women’s 
National Law Enforcement Com- 


'mittee in Washington was deplored 
| by Mrs. Harold Weld of Illinois, and 


Miss Sherwin offered the following 
as explanation: “In 1924 the League 
of Woman Voters was asked to join 
the National Women’s Law Enforce- 
ment Committee. We declined to ac- 
cept on the ground that political ac- 
tion might be taken which would in- 
volve us in a position contrary to our 
policy. Shortly afterward action was 
recommended which would have 
been embarrassing to the league.” 

At this point a telegram from Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, and: Mrs. Ellis A. 
Yost, legislative representative of the 
union, was read, urging that. the 
league stand with the organized 
_— of the country to defend the 
aw. 


Crystallization of Opinion 


“The prohibition amendment is 
now our amendment,” said Mrs. A. 
H. Bowman of Pennsylvania, but 
Mrs. Henry R. Hayes of New York 
expressed doubt as to whether it 
does enforce prohibition. 

“To support it here only means 
that we are crystallizing sentiment 
Which as individual women we have 
expressed through our churches and 
other organizations,” said Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Post of Kentucky. 

Characterizing herself as so dry 
that she was not open-minded, Mrs. 
Mary O. Cowper of North Carolina 
opposed the resolution. 

“The League of Women Voters 
stands or falls by its action on the 
‘prohibition amendment ar’ the 
Volstead Act,” said Mrs. G. \W. T. 
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Reynolds, Illinois, but immediately 
afterward Miss Edna Wright of 
Michigan asked, “Why, if prohibition 
is a burning question, was it not 
brought up to the national board to 
ceme before the convention in the 
usual way instead of this resolution 
from the floor?’ 
Calls League Too Technical 


Calling the league ‘too highbrow, 
technical, and scholarly in its pro- 
cedure, and asserting that women 
have merely increased the vote,” 
Mrs. C. J. Otjen of Milwaukee said 
that “the political bosses have ceased 
to fear the women, but if the league 
carries any weight it should stand 
for this resolution.” 

Speaking as @ member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, Miss Mar- 
tha G. Thomas argued for the reso- 
lution. A delegate from Iowa rose 
to say that the Iowa delegation 
could not face Ida B. Wise Smith, 
well-known prohibition worker, if it 
failed to stand by the resolution, and 
opposing speeches were made by 
Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. George H. Crooker of 
Rhode Island, and Mrs. George Gell- 
horn of St. Louis. 

“While I strongly favor prohibi- 
tion, and believe that the Volstead 
Act should be enforced,” said Mrs. 
Park, “I believe that it might bring 
final disaster upon the efforts, power 
and prestige of the league if at some 
future convention a resolution could 
be brought forward and passed to 
receive the same support on our pro- 
gram of work as those questions 
which we indorse after years of 
study.” 

Liability of Misinterpretation 


Mrs. Park referred to charges 
which had been reiterated through- 
out the discussion that the news- 
papers might “misinterpret” the ac- 
tion of the league. 

“Since when have we taken that 
kind of an argument for our actions?” 
she demanded. 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser of Ohio, re- 
tiring secretary and incoming vice- 
president of the league, confessed 
that she had never read the Volstead 
Act, and asked, “Since when have we 


based our actions on what the news- 
papers do and do not say?” 

“When I look back to the women 
who got us the vote and think of the 
moral issue which we are facing, I 
say to you we would not have the 
vote today if they had been without 
the courage to meet issues and had 
been bound -by technicalities,” said 
Mrs. John O. Miller. 

There was a dramatic moment. 
when Mrs. Miller held up a sheet of 
vellow paver and said, “I hold in my 
hand a telegram from Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the founder of this 
league.” | 

A wave of applause swept the 
room, above which could be heard 
the heavy pounding of the gavel. 


Support From Mrs. Catt 
When quiet had been restored, Mrs. 
Miller read the telegram, “You are 
right. I support direct enforcement 


of the Volstead Act. This crisis de- 
mands brave deeds and no equivo a- 
tion.” 

In a long distance telephone con- 
versation between St. Louis and New 
York City, Mrs. Miller reporied tha‘ 
Mrs. Catt had said to her, “If we are 
so bound by procedure that we can- 
not act on normal issues, then it is 
time to cut the bonds which humper 
our progress.” 

In an instant Mrs. Park was on her 
feet to add that she too had a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Catt on Sunaay hop- 
ing that she would do all in her power 
to bring in a strong law enforcement 
resolution. 

The two telegrams were not in con- 
flict, since the-One to Mrs. Park was 
sent before the second resolution 
against weakening the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act had 
been drawn. 


Vote on Resolution 
The 79 in favor of the resolution 
were counted and recounted, and 
then when the 171 stood up they were 
asked to repeat their numbers as 
they stood; so that from side to side 


/voices rose and fell with the monot- 


onous count, “one, two, three” and 
on up to the total. 

Demands by the farmers for fair 
and equitable legislation on a par 
with that given to other business and 
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social groups will continue to be 


“persistently and insolently refused” 


until there is ‘‘a voters agricultural 
bloc, non-partisan in character and 
irresistible in influence,” said Carl 
Vrooman, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in a session 
devoted to the political problem of 
economic groups. 


He listed the farmers’ wants as 
lower taxes, lower freight rates, a 
stabilized. dollar, a giant power sys- 
tem to give cheap electric current 
on the farms, a credit system as well 
adapted to their needs as to the needs 
of business, lower tariff schedules, 
law enforcement against profiteer- 
ing combinations in restraint of 
trade, legislative and administrative 
action favorable to co-operative mar- 
keting, and a federal export corpora- 
tion to dispose of the farmers’ crops 
abroad. 


Labor’s Policy Outlined 

Ivy L. Lee of New York City 
argued against public interference 
with business, and Matthew Wall, 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, gave an outline of 
the foreign and domestic policy of 
American labor. Wage earners, he 


said, desire an economic competence 


comparable to that of all other 
groupings in industry, security in 
terms ef employment and freedom 
from discharge and unemployment, 
democratic participation in the in- 
fluences and forces that control 
industry, and opportunity to improve 
upon methods and processes of pro- 
duction. 

Abuses have developed and right 
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denied which can only be remedied 
by political action, he continued. 
He asserted that United States Labor 
opposes European socialistic, com- 
munistic and despotic tendencies. .It 
opposes war and “cannot approve of 
the invasion of domestic capital in 
foreign lands, if such investment is 
to be secured at the risk of our do- 
mestic well-being or the perpetuity 
of the ideals that have made us a 
great Nation.” 


TRAIN SCHEDULES CHANGED 

Changes in passenger train sched- 
ules on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, to become effec- 
tive with daylight-saving time on 
April 25, at 2:01 a. m., were an; 
nounced today. In the time card, 


service will be operated on a basis 
of eastern standard time, the trains 
to be one hour earlier than at present 
to conform to the daylight saving 
plan. 
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Bird Paintings 
Lent Natural History Society” 


7 
Group of Works by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Illustrating 
Massachusetts’ Many Varieties, Made Perma- 
nent Loan by Governor Fuller 


Ee 


A collection of paintings by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, which illustrates 
Edward H. Forbush’s “Birds of Mas- 
sachusetts,” has been made a per- 
petual loan to the Boston Society of 
Natural History by Governor Fuller, 
according to an announcement made 
today by the Federation of the Bird 
Clubs of New England, -Inc. These 
paintings are to be placed on exhi- 
bition free-to the public. Officers of 
the federation were instrumental] in 
obtaining this gift for the society, 
acting with the assistance of Dr. 
Arthur W. Gilbert, State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

In its firsé quarterly report for 
1926 the federation sets forth that 
the final payments have now been 
made on the Watatic Mountain Res- 
ervation and that 80 acres of spruce 
on the mountain have been formally 
presented to the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to be maintained as a 
wild life sanctuary in perpetuity. 

A bill which has been presented 
at the present session of the State 
Legislature asks for an appropri- 
ation of $50,000 for the purchase and 
maintenance of further state wild 
life refuges throughout the State. 


officers of the Massachusetts Federae 
tion of Bird Clubs to circulate infor- 
mation regarding the status of the 
heath hen, a series of 10 lectureg 
has been delivered by chosen officers 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island on the subject of the 
conservation and preservation of the 
birds. At Martha’s Vineyard the bird 
has a little more than maintained its 
cwn during the last year under con- 
ditions of supervision and conserva- 
tio devised and directed by Prof. Al- 
fred O. Gross of Bowdoin College. 

In 1922 the birds reported were so 
few in numbers that the director of 
the Division of Fisheries and Game 
sent out questionnaires to lead- 
ing ornithologists and sportsmen 
throughout the United States to de- 
termine what could be done for the 
heath hen. 


SIMMONS TO HEAR EX-DEAN 


Dr. Marion Edwards Park, presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr and former dean 
of Simmons and Radcliffe Colleges, 
will deliver the commencement ad- 
| dress at the Simmons College gradu- 
| ation exercises. The Rev. Dr. Fred- 


This bill was drawn by officers of | erick R. Griffin, Bates 98, and Har- 


the federation, and, although it was |V@rd 01 of the First’ Unitarian 
not. acted upon favorably and will |Church of Philadelphia, will deliver 


therefore be introduced again later, | ‘®¢ baccalaureate sermon, 


it has served to focus needful atten- | 
tion among legislators upon the sub- | 
ject. | 
Work has been started on the | Poets” will be the subject of a lec- 
Shepherd Brooks’ Bird Sanctuary in |ture hy Elmendorf Carr, master at 
West Medford. Already 100 nesting |the “:iddlesex School, at the April 
boxes have been purchased and put | meeting of the American Poetry As- 
in place, and 1000 small Scotch and | sociation, to be held in the: Hotel 
red pines, which will serve as part of | Vendome next Saturday afternoon 
a border line on the reservation, have | at three o’clock. Charles Hammond 
been purchased and planted. | Gibson, president of the association, 
In line with the determination of' will preside. 
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' Banff and Yoho national parks and 
_ the addition of one more beautiful 
_ reservation to the great National- 
'| Park-to-Park highway system which 
_ now includes 14 national parks in 
_ the two countries. 
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the opening of a new scenic highway 


ary 


‘im the Canadian Rockies which will 
still further enlarge the regions 


adian national parks. The new 


+3. 
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Toad is an extension of the existing 
_ Banff-Lake Louise Highway, which 
- is itself an offshoot of the well- 
known Banff-Windermere Highway, 
_ which forms part of the northern arc 
_ of the 4400-mile scenic loop known 
as the Grand Circle Tour through- 
- out western Canada and the United 


States. The completion of the new 
means the tying together of the 


Historically Interesting 


Historically, the road is interest- 
Ing use it parallels in part the 


4 route discovered by Dr. (later Sir 
_ James) Hector in 1858 across the 
_ Kickinghorse. Pass, which was later 


selected for the location of the main 


line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way. Hector, it may be remembered, 
acted as geologist, geographer and 
chief lieutenant to the Palliser ex- 
pedition sent out by the British Gov- 
ernment in 1857. A severe kick 
which he received from his horse 
led his Red River men to give the 
name Kickinghorse to the pass. 
Geographically, the new road will 
ibe interesting because it crosses the 
Continental Divide of the Rockies, 
and within a few yards of the point 
where a stream from Mt. Niblock 
divides, half of its waters flowing 
westward by way of the Kicking- 
horse and the Columbia to the Pa- 


Bow to the Saskatchewan and Nel- 
‘son rivers into Hudson Bay and s0 
to the Atlantic. 

Engineering Achievement 


The completion of the road will 
add one more chapter to the ro- 
mance of the the modern engineer. 
The main chain of the Rockies, ap- 
proaching its culmination of eleva- 
tion and grandeur, descends on the 
west with dramatic abruptness, to 
the valley below. Between Lake 
Louise, which has an altitude of over 
a mile, and Field, a distance of 16 
miles, there is a drop of 1500 feet. 
Yet the new highway will make the 
descent with no grade. higher than 
9 per cent and that only for a short 
distance. Both going and coming the 
grade can be made on high gear. 

The main interest to the general 
tourist will lie in the fact that the 
road will bring the wonders of the 
Yoho Valley and the famous Emer- 
ald Lake within his reach and add 
one more link to the transmontane 
highway which will in the near fu- 
ture unite the Rockies with the Sel- 
kirks and connect the national parks 
highways on the east with the 
Fraser Canyon highway on the west. 

While there is at present no road 
to the western boundary of Yoho 
Park, this lack will, to, soon be over- 
come. Park engineers are to be this 
Summer engaged on the construc- 
tion of a highway from Field west, 
which will link up at the park boun- 
dary with provincial roads also 
under construction, opening a west- 
ern gateway to Golden, the Columbia 
Valley and Windermere, connecting 
with the western terminus of the 
Banff-Windermere Highway and com-. 


pleting a new Rockies loop: or those. 


who desire may follow the Columbia 
Valley Road from this point down to 
the international boundary and 
thence by direct eonnection to Spo- 
kane and the Pacific coast. 
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French Libraries Compared to ‘American 


| By GABRIEL HENRIOT 
®onservateur de la Bibliothéque Forney, Professeur & l’Ecole des Bibliothécaires 


de Paris, Président de l'Association des bibliothécaires francaises 


Paris 

Special Correspondence 
N THE United States millions of 
readers frequent their city libra- 
ries, which have become intellec- 


_ tual and social centers. This is not 


_ ,fthe case in France, where we are 
_ istruggling to improve. the pitiable 


? 
— 
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jot 


igtate of our public libraries. How- 
ever, there has been evidence here 


tiative directed toward the improve- 
ent of public libraries. 


“g Bibliothéque Nationale 


France has a very large number 
libraries. At the head comes the 
ibliothéque Nationale, the most 
celebrated library in the world, with 
fits 3,500,000 printed books, its 5000 


iar of a certain amount of ini- 


| ‘periodicals, its 30,000 French news- 


othe its 125,000 manuscripts, its 
;000,000 prints and its special de- 

rtment of medals and antiquities. 
Jt is a gigantic collection, not only 
the treasures produced by the 
artisans of books, manuscripts and 
‘engravings during many centuries, 


but also of much material of medi- 


}ocre or doubtful value which, merely 
‘because of its printed form, has been 
given entrée to the Bibliothé Nation- 
ale and thus undeservedly attained 
immortality. 

.. Next come three other famous li- 
Dbraries of Paris, St. Geneviéve, the 


3 Magazine and the Arsenal. They are 


‘organized under the general direc- 


 |tion of the Administrateur Général of 


the Bibliothéque Nationale and form 
in a certain measure departments 
of the great national library. Their 
collections are inestimable; but, al- 
though open to the general public, 
these libraries are not used by it. 
e should also mention more 
than 100 large libraries in Paris, 
@ach organized to appeal to a spe- 
cial public, and many of which are 
open only to a special group or 
class. 

Finally there are 83° municipal 
libraries. These do not offer well 


’ chosen collections of books and their 


budgets are insufficient both for 
book purchase and for material up- 


Zi keep. Their hours of opening are too 


short, and the librarians are in gen- 
eral recruited among primary school 


teachers and municipal employees 


q who are not well prepared for this 


work. Two-thirds of them should be 


_ Closed and others organized on the 


model of American public libraries 


4 which play so vital a part in Ameri- 
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can community life and are open at 
all hours to the public. 
Provincial Libraries 
If we leave Paris to consider the 
inces, we find, in most of the 
cities, so-called municipal libraries. 
They render some service when they 


_ re directed by librarians who have 


initiative, are hardworking and can 


Officials. There are about 190 libra- 
ries of this type. Their lot is not de- 
termined by any law; and hours of 
opening, budgets and _ regulations 
vary in the different cities. Most of 
these libraries lend books, though 
not without restrictions. There are 
38 libraries loaning from under 500 
to over 2000 volumes a year, and 39 
from 3000 to 10,000 volumes. This 
will surprise American readers who 
are accustomed to the statistics of 
American public libraries. We find 
only eight libraries with a larger 
circulation. Of these four lend more 
than 20,000 volumes. The library of 
Strasbourg heads the list with 75,- 
300 volumes a year with a population 
of 170,000 inhabitants. 

The statistics regarding the use of 
books in libraries are no higher. 
Taking 89 libraries we find that in 
58, from under 500 to over 2000 
books are consulted yearly; in 20, 
from 5000 to 20,000, and in 11, from 
20,000 to 50,000. One library, that of 
La Rochelle, a city whose population 
is less than 40,000, announces that 
61,704 volumes were consulted in a 
year. 


~ What shall we conclude from these 

figures? They show that the libraries 
do not touch the general public. 
Here are two large cities, with sev- 
eral hundred thousand inhabitants, 
whose libraries lend books for use 
at home: Marseille states that 3738 
books were lent and Bordeaux 414! 
In the large cities there are also, of 
course, the so-called popular libra- 
ries. The municipal libraries can 
render good service when someone 
takes the trouble to develop them. 
At Cherbourg, which has 38,281 in- 
habitants, 35,261 volumes are bor- 
rowed annually, and 33,000 are con- 
sulted in the library. In Saint-Mandé, 
a little town of 20,012 inhabitants 
where there is a library somewhat 
resembling American libraries in its 
methods of popularization, 44,636 
books were lent in a year in spite of 
the fact that Paris is only one kilo- 
meter away. 


Compared With American Libraries 
But what are these statistics if we 
compare them with those of Ameri- 


can libraries? Here are two cities 
whose population is aLout the same: 
Tacoma in the United States, and 
Montpellier in France. Montpellier 
announced 484 volumes lent, and we 
contrast this with 611,170 at Tacoma. 
Also the Tacoma library, in its 1922 
report, declares with pride that the 
number of its registered borrowers 
exceeds the number of subscribers 
for water, light or te'ephone service. 
or-for the most popular daily paper. 
Bordeaux, with 267,400 inhabitants. 
announced in 1923 that 414 volumes 
were lent for use at tome and 23,414 
consulted in the library, and the or- 
ganization of the Bordeaux library 


griumph over the resistance of public 
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cAnnouncing— 


the appointment of Mr. A. W. Jones, formerly 
New England sales manager for Library Bureau, 
as Manager of the New England territory of the 


until recently in charge of ‘the Desk 
Division of Library Bureau in New England, 
has become associated with this company. 


Company. Mr. H. A. 
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and 64 from 20 to 60 hours. 


ig considered one of the best in the 
provinces of France. Louisville, Ky., 
with a population of 234,891, reported 
that 1,207,438 volumes were lent in 
1922. - 


In reference service it is impossible 


to make comparisons, for this part 
of library work is not organized in 
France, : 

French libraries which are inac- 
curately called public libraries can- 
not in fact be compared with public 
libraries in the United States. Most 
of the latter are open 12 hours a 
day, sometimes 13 and sometimes 
even 14. In France—and this is sad 
to tell—we find libraries that are 
open only for 25 hours during the 
year! Among so-called public libra- 
ries in France not including the two 
which are open 25 hours a year, we 


find that 48 are open from 2 to 6 


hours a week; 46 from 6 to 20-hours, 
The 
library of Nancy is open 78 hours a 
week and that of Le Havre, which 
easily holds the record and which in 
this respect rivals American libra- 


ries, is open 88 hours weekly. 


Budgets 

Let us not speak of budgets. The 
great cities have no more than eight 
centimes per capita for their 
libraries; smaller cities have be- 
tween 30 and 50 centimes. As a re- 
sult, the libraries have miserably 
small incomes, nine-tenths of which 
go to pay the librarians very insuffi- 
cient salaries. 

Nowhere can we find anything 
comparable to the libraries of the 
Aisne which were due to the initia- 
tive of our American friends. How- 
ever, as I have said, certain efforts 
in the right direction are becoming 


manifest, especially on the part of 
the librarians themselves, who more 
and more are realizing their profes- 
sional obligations and trying to make 
their libraries give a maximum of 
service. We have seen the librarian 
of Le Havre opening his library 13 
hours a day; he works closely with 
the schools and teaches his readers 
by means of an ingenious little tract 
how to use bibliographies and refer- 


-ence books. We could multiply ex- 


amples of this kind. 
France has a corps of librarians 
whose learning is not irreconcilable 


with modern library methods; they) 


are uniting to destroy in the minds 
of public officials and of their read- 
ers the old prejudice that the libra- 
rian is a scholar more interested in 
his personal work than in his service 
to his readers. Notwithstanding the 
spirit of solidarity existing in the 
Association of French Librarians, 
they have to meet the lamentable in- 


4 difference of public opinion and the 


hostility of the bureaucrats, who are 
continually reducing the already in- 
finitesimal library budgets. Many 
experienced librarians who are well- 
known scholars, and who do honor 
to higher education in our country, 
are paid less than primary school 
teathers. To enlarge the ranks of 
librarians, we are counting upon stu- 
dents who graduate each year from 
our revered Ecole des Chartes, to 
which we owe so many eminent bib- 
liographers, and upon those who are 
following the courses of the Ecole de 
Bibliothécaires, which was organized 
in Paris under the auspices of the 
American Library Association. 


Personally, I have been happy to 
co-operate in this interesting work 
and to teach there with our Amer- 
ican colleagues. In comparing our 
methods and teaching them to an 
audience which includes representa- 
tives of most of the European na- 
tions, we hope that we shall suc- 
ceed not only in unifying library 
methods, but also in creating a cur- 
riculum which is really international. 

I cannot pass in review in the short 
space that is assigned me, other work 
which evidences the revival of public 
opinion in favor of libraries. If in 
France we could with the co-opera- 
tion of our American friends, trans- 
form one of our Paris municipal li- 
braries into the type of library which 
renders such great service on the 
other side of the Atlantic, we should 
win on the social battlefield an im- 
mediate and startling victory. Other 
libraries would soon be founded or 
reorganized according to the model. 

Meanwhile, in terminating this ar- 
ticle, may I not express the wish 
that our efforts, joined with those of 
our American colleagues, may per- 
mit us to develop the practical use- 
fulness of our libraries which are so 
rich in early books and so poor in 
recent acquisitions, so precious be- 
cause of their scholarship and so 
closed to the general public? 
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ISCOTS BUILDING 


STEEL HOUSES 


Edinburgh Housing Exhi- 
bition Attracts Public and 
‘ Many Architects 


EDINBURGH, March 21 (Special 
Correspondence) — An exhibition 
which attracted the attention of 
many students of the housing prob- 
lem has just taken place in Edin- 
burgh. In presenting to Scotland the 


first Scottish Housing and r Perch 


Exhibition, the organizer, T. Perc 
Bentley, aimed at assisting local au- 
thorities and the building trade in 
general in observing and testing the 
latest developments in housing con- 
struction. The exhibition, which was 
under the patronage of the Edin- 
burgh Corporation, included ex- 
amples of the most modern methods 
in building, constructing, outfitting, 
decorating and the general manage- 
ment of a home. 

In an interview with a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Mr. Bentley said that the ex- 


rior and interior of a house could be 
seen. 

The senior magistrate, in opening 
the exhibition, congratulated the or- 
ganizer on the display. He said that 
the local authorities in the country 
needed every help to solve the prob- 
lem before them, and such an exhi- 
bition assisted the building trade, the 
authorities, and the citizens. . 


FEDERAL AID FACES 
TEST IN CONGRESS 


Appropriations for State Proj- 
ects Are Opposed 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, April 21—Opposi- 
tion is being shown in Congress to 
the extension of federal aid to states 
on the so-called fifty-fifty plan. 
The appropriation under the Shep- 
pard-Towner Maternity Act this year 
passed the House but has been re- 
ported unfavorably by the Senate 
Committee. If it gets through the 
Senate it will be after considerable 
opposition. 
Henry St. George Tucker (D.), Rep- 
resentative from Virginia, @ recog- 
nized authority on constitutional law 


7 Record only. | 
he Sunny (lours”| 


New York 


Special Correspondence 
OR more than two months the 
mother of a nine-year-old boy 
had noticed that her son’s toys 
were steadily disappearing. Now and 
then a little hat or some other ar- 
ticle of clothing also was missed 
from its hook. After some quiet in- 
vestigation she discovered that the 
little boy would go out periodically 


How Scotland Is Meeting Its Housing Problem 
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REITH STEEL DOUBLE BUNGALOW 


Outer Structure Is Composed Entirely of Steel Plates, Flanged to Afford the Necessary Stiffness. Thin Felt and Red 
Lead Are Employed to Exclude Damp and Prevent Corrosion. 


hibition had served a useful purpose. 
Invitations had been issued to 700 
architects and members of housing 
committees of town and county coun- 
cils. These experts had come from 
Wales, Ireland and all over Scotland. 
In addition, the public had come in 
such numbers that cheap tickets 
were issued in a 60-mile radius. The 


turnover in money and business was 
so good that the exhibitors were 
anxious to book space for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Perhaps what interested the gen- 
eral public most was the Reith steel 
house. This house is built on the 
game system as a ship’s deckhouse, 
the outer structure being composed 
entirely of steel plates three-six- 
teenths of an inch thick and flanged 
to give the necessary stiffness. The 
seams of the plates are bolted and 
packed with thin felt and red lead to 
exclude damp and prevent corrosion. 
This type of house has been approved 
by the Scottish Board of Health. 

Edinburgh has had practical ex- 
perience of concrete construction, 
and is now finishing a scheme at 
Lochend where 1000 houses haves 
been built of duo-slab. Other parts 


of the city show experiments of great | 


interest, and all the various types of 
plant and machinery used in the 
making of concrete were at work in 
the exhibition. The Corolite Company 
showed a film demonstrating the 
construction of a block of flats, anc 
every kind of appliance for the exte- 
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_ Travelers 
Overseas 


May be interested to know that 
The Christian Science Monitor ; 
publishes on Tuesday advertise- 
ments from London and other 
cities of the British Isles; on fri- 
day advertisements from Paris, 
Florence, and other cities in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Sweden; 
also on Friday advertisements 
from Australia and South Africa. 


Branch advertising offices of 
the Monitor, where visitors are 
cordially welcomed, will be found 
at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London; 
in the Elysee Building, 56, Rue 
du Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris; 


and at 11, Via Magenta, Florence, 
Italy. 


can Bar Association, recommends 
that a test of such aid be made before 
the Supreme Court. The maternity 
law may be selected for a test case. 


It was taken into the courts several | 
| said, “just what are you doing with 


i your toys and clothing? 


years ago by Harriet A. Frothing- 
ham of Boston, but when it reached 
the Supreme Court it was held that 


the court did not have jurisdiction. | 
‘the other, then courage seemed. to 


Mr. Tucker believes that a case can 
be so framed that it can be admitted 
to the jurisdiction of the court and 
in this way a ruling may be had. 

He believes that the framers of 
the Constitution had no such pur- 
as federal aid when 
they used the clause, general welfare, 
under which the aid is given by the 
Federal Government to the states, 
and that because of the rejection by 
the convention which adopted the 
Constitution of proposals for the un- 
limited power of Congress to legis- 
late for the interests of the Union, 
the presumption is valid that they in- 
tended no such legislation as has 
been used to assist state projects 
under the general welfare clause. 
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i 
and formerly president of the Ameri-| with a bundle, and come back empty- 
handed, but the destination remained 


a mystery. 

At the mother’s suggestion, the 
father of the boy called him into 
the room one evening. “My boy,” he 


Don’t you 
know that wastefulness is wrong?” 
The boy shifted from one foot to 


come. “Dad,” he began, “I have more 
clothes than I need, and more things 
to play with than I could ever use. 
Then I’ve got you and mother. They 
haven’t fathers, and some of them 
haven’t mothers, and no toys at all.” 

The “they” proved to be some little 
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ones in orphanages near his home. 
Now he has been granted permission 
to have several of them come to his 
house each week. He calls them his 
“other brothers and sisters.” 


Iola, Kan. 
Special Correspondence 


N THE little town of Carlyle, a 
small group had made many sac- 
rifices to build a church, and they 

were rejoicing that they would be 
able to hold their first service in 
their new structure the following 
Sunday. To their great dismay, the 


edifice caught fire and burned to 
the ground, with no insurance on the 
building. 

In the neighboring town of Iola 
there was a man whose heart was 
touched by the incident, and, before 
Sunday merning came, he wrote a 
check for $5000 and sent it as a 
contribution to the building fund. 
It came indeed like manna, and the 
disconsolate little group which met 
that Sunday in the schoolhouse thus 
were spurred to renewed endeavor. 

“Why, our new building will be 
much better than the one which 
burned,” was heard on all sides, as 
more gifts poured in. 

And what of those who came to 
the rescue? They can say with Paul, 
“T have shewed you all things, how 
that so labouring ye ought to sup- 
port the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 


FARM OWNERSHIP 
GAINS IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 21 (4) 
—Farm tenantry is decreasing in In- 
diana. In 1920, 32 of every 100 Hoosier 
farms were operated by tenants, 
while in 1925 the ratio had dropped 
to 29 in 100, according to a report by 
the Department of Commerce, based 


on a farm census last year. 

More owners of farms actually were 
conducting them last year than five 
years before and during the same 
period the number of agricultural 
plants operated by managers was cut 
almost in half. In 1920 there were 
137,210 farms run by their owners 
while the number in 1925 had in- 
creased to 137,429. Farm managers 
in 1920 totaled 2329 and five years 
later was 1268. There were 195,786 
farms in Indiana last year and 205,- 
126. the half decade before. 
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Reporters Now Face | 
Preparatory Period 


Illinois Association Favors 
Five-Year Course Leading 
to Professional Status 


' SPRINGFIELD, Ill., April 21 ()— 
Newspaper reporters may have to 
undergo a period of formal prepa- 
ration leading up to a certificate of 
professional recognition, mueh as 
doctors and lawyers now do, if -rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on 
Education of the Illinois Press As- 
sociation meet with that body’s ap- 
proval. 

It was the committee’s opinion that 
a preparatory and probationary pe- 
riod for newspapermen must be 
established leading to professional 
status, acording to the chairman, 
Lawrence W. Murphy, reporting be- 
fore the Chicago meeting of the asso- 
ciation, 

Recognition of five years experi- 
ence as the basis of professional rec- 
Ognition and the issuance of certifi- 
cates by the Illinois Press Association 
were the central points of the report, 
“If our recommendations win your 
approval they will make Illinois the 
leader in the movement for profes- 
sional recognition of newspapermen,” * 
Mr. Murphy said to members of the 
association, 

“Advantages to be sought under 
this proposed system,” he cons 
tinued, “are improvement of re- 
porters and editors, reduction of the 
turnover of untrained workers, es- 
tablishment of a professional stand- 
ing that will be accepted by the press 
and the public. 

“A statement of professional edu- 
cation must be made in terms of 
newspaper experience rather than in 
terms of work in the school room. 
This does not prevent the substitu- 
tion of school work fora part of the 
newspaper experience: indeed, that 
is a most desirable thing, but the 
present status of the profession is 
such that it seems not only the fair 
thing to recognize newspaper ex- 
perience but the desirable thing as 
well.” 
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4 German Pilots to Train Men 


of Union for Its New 
Air Service 


- CAPE TOWN, March 16 (Special 
Correspondence)—For the first time 


hs ‘Germany has secured a definite foot- 


.Empire. 


hold in the air services of the British 
South Africa has nearly 
‘completed negotiations with a big 


‘German air company for a weekly 


aviation service for passengers, 
goods, and mails between Cape Town 
and Johannesburg. The route will 


‘be vio Oudtshoorn, Port Elizabeth, 


East London and Durban. The Min- 
ster of Posts and Telegraphs, Mr. 


_. Madeley, recently made an announce- 


ment to this effect in Parliament. 
The chief point outstanding at the 
moment is that the Minister is await- 
ing the company’s guarantee for the 
fulfillment of the contract. A cable 
has been dispatched by the com- 
pany’s representatives in South Af- 
rica, and the delay in compliance 
‘conveys the suspicion to some people 
that the company is negotiating for 
cover with the German Government. 
Others regard the finding of the 
guarantee as a mere formality and 


consider that the Union Government 


‘is too far committed to draw back. 


‘ 


; 
‘ 


‘Operating Company, 


. 
‘ 


z 


| 
{ 


t 
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South Africa Advertises 
Last year the South African Gov- 
ernment issued advertisements in 
England and on the Continent invit- 
ing tenders on the basis of a subsidy 
‘of £8000 per annum. The Aircraft 
which has a 


working arrangement with the great 
British concern, the Imperial Air- 
Ways Company, made inquiries in 
South Africa as to whether the 
service desired was to be daily or 
weekly, and to what extent the car- 
rying of passengers and parcels 
entered into the scheme. 

The reply was that the Govern- 
ment desired tenderers to frame a 
scheme, and that the best scheme 
would be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The subsidy was regarded as 
too small to enable the British firm 
to submit a scheme, It was sug- 
gested that the subsidy should be 
raised to £45,000. The Union Gov- 
ernment stuck to the limit of £8000, 


‘and that is the amount set apart in 


next year’s estimates, which were 


published recently. 


Later, negotiations were opened by 
the German firm of Fokkers, and a 
representative of that firm, Herr 


 Gotthart, visited South Africa last 
‘year. On Jan. 1 last there was a 


/merger of Junkers anc the Deutsch 


Aero-Lloyd in the Luft Hansa Com- 
pany, and their service is generally 
referred to as the German Air Line. 
The company has big resources and 
contemplates extensive development. 


German Pilots to Train Men 

It is with the representatives of 
this company that South Africa is 
now negotiating. They have offered 
to run the service with the well- 
known Junker machines, and the 


Union Air Board has advised the 
Minister that the machines are quite 


suitable for flying in South Africa. 
‘The Minister has stipulated that. 


while experienced German pilots will 
come with the machines, the service 


js not to be inaugurated until South 


* Africans in sufficient numbers have 
heen trained to conduct the service, 


and that in the event of war the 
machines are liable to be comman- 


‘deered. 


The service, according to the 


 gcheme, is to begin with three ma- 
_@hines in commission and three in 


' reserve. The definite contract is to 
- he for one year. In such an under- 


taking, it is evident, the subsidy of 


S “£8000 is a minor factor. It means 


~ pext to nothing as far as actual op- 


BL? erations are concerned. The Imperial 


Airways, as at present constituted. 


| thas a subsidy of £1,000,000 for 10 


‘years, and the service between Egypt 
and India is subsidized to the extent 
of £87,000 for five years. An off- 


3 - shoot of the Aircraft Operating Com- 
'. pany is subsidized by the Australian 


Government. for a considerable 
amount. ~ 


It is these considerations that have 


_ Jed Major Hemming, the representa- 
_ tive of the Aircraft Operating Com- 
_ pany, to conclude that the German 
_ Government is guaranteeing the Luft 
_ Hansa Company in its South Afri- 
. an venture against loss. The South 


African representatives of the Ger- 
man firm propose to form a South 
African company, with an all-South 
African or British directorate, and the 
only concern the parent company in 
Berlin will have in the South African 
service, they state, will be to receive 
the dividends when they are earned. 


Disappointment Expressed 

“It’s a gift for South Africa,” is 
the view that is put forward in some 
quarters. On the other hand, those 
whoxfavor the introduction of British 
machines and British pilots to train 
South Africans are much disap- 
pointed. They argue that £25,000 
could be taken from the Air Force 
vote, without impairing the air serv- 


ice, and that an additional grant of 
£10,000 for civil aviation would 
give a workable basis for the estab- 
lishment of a service. 

In his statement in Parliament, 
Mr. Madeley was perfectly frank. 
“The arrangement is not complete,” 
he said, “until a substantial financial 
guarantee is lodged with the Gov- 
ernment for the due and proper ful- 
fillment by the proposed company of 
the conditions laid down in the 
agreement. It is stipulated that ‘all- 
metal’ machines of the Junkers type 
are to be used. 

“In this connection,” he added, “it 
may be stated that British manufac- 
turers are now beginning to realize 
that the future of commercial avia- 
tion lies in the ‘all metal’ machine, 
which is infinitely superior and more 
efficient in every respect than the 
wooden type of airplane, more es- 
pecially so when used in a hot 
climate, owing to the susceptibilities 
of wooden machines to weather con- 
ditions, necessitating constant vigi- 
lance and expensive attention in 
order to keep them in good flying 
order. . 

“In the selection of a type of ‘all 
metal’ machine which is being oper- 
ated with conspicuous success on 
nearly half the world’s airways to- 
day, South Africa will enjoy the effi- 
ciency and reliability of one of the 
latest types of aircraft on the mar- 
ket, and in coming to this decision 
the Civil Air Board has undoubtedly 
acted wisely. Meantime the Govern- 
ment has been negotiating for the 
provision by the local authorities of 
suitable airdromes on the route, as 
the materialization of the scheme is 
in a large measure dependent upon 
their active co-operation and assist- 


ance.’ 
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Dieppe, the Channel Port, 
Visited F rom the Sea 


American Yachtsman Finds Himself at Home Once 
His Yawl Is Moored in the Bassin Duquesne 


French port of Dieppe is a 
scramble of porters past the cus- 
toms barrier, and the semirelaxation 
of a corridor train in the dash on 
Paris. 
But have you ever seen the city 
through a yachtsman’s eyes? For me 


T* THE majority of travelers the 


Maritime with its casino and water- 
front hotels; the guardian jetties and 
the narrow passage between; the 
tidal harbor with its Channel packets 
lying at the wharves; and the wet 
basins behind the Pollet drawbridge. 

In substance, the yachtsman’s pic- 
ture of his destination is perfect, but 


parent will ‘make them miss their 
boat. 

There is another flag flying from 
the Pollet bluff—one with a white 
center and blue border — which 
means that the tide is high and the 
gates of the wet basins are open. All 
our. calculations for the preceding 10 
hours have been directed toward 
bringing us to Dieppe at the hour 
when this hitherto unseen flag is fly- 
ing from its lofty pole. But it will 
soon be hauled down, and I signal 
again for the draw. Our horn is an- 
swered by a shrill whistle. A uni- 
formed official dashes about, and 
traffic halts, on both shores. The 
bridge swings open. 

“Le bassin Duquesne” is hurled 


at us from the bridgehead, and the 
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it is a safe haven from every kind of 
bad weather, a delightful interlude, a 
place of Old World charm and calm. 
To me come the customs officials, 
their brusqueness forgotten in the 
novelty of their mission. “You have 
matches?” they ask. “No matter. In- 


spection, it is not necessary. You are 


~ =r 


Fishing Boat Leaving Wharf at Dieppe 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 
TORONTO, Ont., April 14 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Arrangements 
were completed at the closing ses- 


Sions of the League of Empire sec- 


tion of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation for a European tour. Those 
going will leave Canada for Europe 
on July 18, and will arrive in Paris 
for the Interim Conference. Marsha] 
Foch, Paul Painleve, M. Verdor and 
Paul Layon will be among those to 
address this conference. A feature 
of the work of this section is the ex- 
change of teachers, It was reported 
that teachers this year will exchange 
ef with Canadian teachers, from 
ngland, Scotland, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Of the 47 teachers to 
be exchanged 15 will be from Ontario. 
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Seasonable New Fabrics and all sizes in the selection 


3 & 00 


a captain, entitled to the courtesies 
of the port. Your fee is 80 cents. A 
thousand thanks.” And they go, com- 
plimenting me on the beauty of my 
little yawl, and themselves on the 
magnificence of their harbor. 

Even before reaching Dieppe, the 
yachtsman has’ gained a mental 
image of it. It is his business as ‘well 
as his pleasure to study the chart 
and the sailing directions, and while 
the city is still hidden behind the 
horizon he envisages the Boulevard 


Dieppe Boats, With Tilting Masts to Go Under Bridge Into 


in color and outline it is blurred, as 
if the port had been viewed hastily 
through improperly adjusted glasses. 
With the binoculars, a turn of the 
adjusting screw will bring the image 
into clear relief—for the navigator, 
a glance shoreward when his craft 
is in the offing, and his picture snaps 
sharply into focus. 

As we pass between the jetties 
our preconception requires minor 
alterations. The tidal harbor, for in- 
stance, is wider than I had thought; 
I had neglected to draw in the fish- 
ers on the piers and the idlers along 
the quays; the Paris express, puffing 
at the station, springs unexpectedly 
into the picture. But in the main our 
anticipation meets reality. 

Thrilling to this ever-recurring de- 
light of finding ourselves at home in 
strange waters, I lower sail and 
dawdle under power. The air cur- 
rents are erratic and may not be re- 
lied upon, and there is the Pollet 
draw to be negotiated before the 
anchor may go down. Four blasts 
of the horn, and the clutch goes 
into neutral pending the opening of 
the bridge. The fluky winds blow 
us near the western quay, and words 
in English greet our ears. 

“Tl wonder what the red flag 
means,” says one of two Americans. 
We follow their gaze to the high 
bluff to eastward of the harbor where 
a red burgee whips out from its 
curving halyards. 

The answer comes from the other 
American tourist. “It is undoubtedly 
a powder magazine. Red means 
danger.” 

I engage the clutch and edge out 
of earshot. These landlubbers! If 
this is a fair example, what false im- 
pressions they carry home! A powder 
magazine indeed! The red burgee 
means that inbound traffic must wait 
outside because a vessel is about to 
leave the harbor. Perhaps their igno- 
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Half-Tide Harbor 


information is acknowledged with a 
wave of thanks. *~With chart spread 
in the cockpit I identify Duquesne 
basin, and pass within the entrance. 
The delay at the draw has almost 
cost us our protected haven, for we 
are no sooner inside than the pon- 
derous gates swing shut. Already 
the tide has begun to fall and in 
five hours the outer harbor will be 
showing patches of oozy bottom, 
while the depth inside remains at 
30 feet. Our anchor goes down into 
soft mud, the end of a line is ferried 
ashore to a ring bolt, and we are 
safely moored. 

Dieppe belongs to us, and we to it. 
Tourists may rush here and there, 
harried, haphazard, homeless. But 
we are part of the picture, insiders. 
We step ashore and stroll to the 
Plage. Outside the sea makes up, and 
the wind tosses thé white-caps. A 
fishing boat, close-reefed, staggers 
toward the entrance. 

“Aha,” we say, professionally. “It 
will be a dirty night. Thank heaven 
for Dieppe.” ALFRED E. LOOMIS. 
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AUSTRIAN LABOR 
TRAINS YOUTH 


Tenets of Socialism Incul- 
cated by Teachers of New 
Workers’ College 


VIENNA, April 1 (Special Corre- 
spondénce)—Socialism in Austria is 
taken with a seriousness by the 
workers here which almost passes 
credence, as is evidenced in the re- 
cent opening of a so-called Labor 
College for training leaders and in- 
structors in Socialism. 

This college has been founded by 
the Social Democrats to create a 
better educated body of men and 
women, capable of teaching the 
proletariat the principles of Marxism 
and of enthusing them for what is to 
them the battle of the century—the 
combat with capitalistic: forces. The 
progress made in the last two de- 
cades by the Socialist Party (So- 
cial Democrats) has been striking. 
It was for a brief moment after the 
war charged with the government 
of the new republic, The result was 
such a rapid undertaking of reforms 
as to cause a reaction and the So- 
cia] Democrats were forced into the 
Opposition benches and the Christian 
Socialists (Clericals) came _ into 
power with the aid of the small, but 
politically important, party of the 
Pan-Germans. 

Democrats Modify Dogmas 


The Social Democrats have, how- 
ever, profited by their exile from 
Government to plane the rough edges 
off their platform and to moderate 
their dogmas. They had, for example, 
started out with enormous energy, 
but little tact or wisdom, to attack 
the Roman Catholic Church, from 
which the members of Christian So- 
cialist Party are entirely drawn. 

The Social Democrats further omit- 
ted to carry their campaign with e6uf- 
ficient political acumen into the coun- 
try—for the peasants are nearly all 
Christian Socialists. These two gross 
mistakes appear now to have been 
carefully thought over by the Social 
Democrat leaders and their policy 
toward church and country has been 
much modified, with a consequent 
withdrawal of bitterness in one direc- 
tion and an advance of consideration 
in the case of the farmers. 


Preparations for Election 


General elections are due to be 
held next year and the Social Demo- 
crats have declared their conviction 
that the additional 300,000 votes 
necessary to carry them into Gov- 
ernment will be obtained at that 
time. To do this will demand con- 
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sae attention to details of organ- 


ization, strict discipline, and consci- 
entious, unselfish leaders, so the 
Labor College or, better, ““Workers’ 
Institute for Training in Socialism”’ 
has been founded. There are 32 stu- 
dents, men and women, all teetotal- 
ers, “selected from the most experi- 
enced workers in Socialism.” 
Two-thirds of these men and wom- 
en are drawn directly from factories 
and workshops, the remainder co1n- 
ing from party and trade union head- 
quarters and offices. The course for 
each group will last six months, and 
during this time there will be lec- 
tures on Marxism and on the history 
of: political economy, instruction will 
be given in writing articles, and 
practice in debating will be assured. 
Hundreds of young workers have 
been trained for years during eve- 
ning classes in the principles of So- 
cialism, but the growth of the party 
since 1918—the advent of the repub- 
lic—has demanded even more inten- 
sive training. The men and women 
who are graduated will go out as 
“Vertrauensmanner” — con fidence 
men; their job will be “to educate 
the ever-increasing masses” to an 
understanding of and appreciation 
for Socialism in general and the So- 
cial Democratic Party in particula® 


HOME AND SCHOOL, 
CRIME PREVENTIVES 


LONDON, : Ont. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The home and _ the 
school are the two great forces pre- 
venting crime in the Province of 
Ontario, according to Dr. A. E. La- 
vell, chief officer of the Ontario 
Parole Board, who addressed public 
meetings here. “Don’t let anyone 
tell you this is a lawless Province,” 
he declared. “Only two out of every 
thousand in the Province were ar- 
rested last year for crime, and this is 
a very fine showing.” 
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INDIANA RULING _ 
BANS MALT TONIG 


Attorney-General Says Prod- 
uct Violates Law 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. April 19 
(Special)—Seekers of official sance 
tion for the sale of 3.75 per cent 
“malt tonic”.in Indiana find little 


consolation in the opinion given by 
Arthur L. Gilliom, Attorney-General, 
who declares any such preparation 
outlawed by the Indiana prohibition 
law, regardless of reputed medicinal 
value. The test, Mr. Gilliom holds, 
is whether the concoction is “rea- 
sonably likely or intended to be used 
as a beverage,” by anybody. | 

“It may as well be understood by 
the people now as later,” he de- 
clared, “that their Legislature, in the 
enactment of the prohibition statute, 
entirely ruled out of the medical 
pharmacopeia as well as out of the 
pharmacopeia of home remedies all 
substances which contain as much as 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume and which would likely be 
used by someone as a beverage. 

“The fact that the major, or the 
intended, use would be medicinal 
does not save the substance from 
the prohibitory sweep of the statute, 
if, indeed, it would be likely that 
some one might use it as a beverage 
—and this is true however un- 
palatable the substance might be as a 
beverage to the average person.” 
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ZENITH RULING 
UPSETS PLANS 


| Court Decision May Start 
New Legislation Move 


WASHINGTON, April 21—A veri- 
table bomb was thrown into the Gov- 
ernment’s radio activities, especially 
those of the Department of Com- 
merce, with the announcement from 
Chicago of the decision in the case 
of the Zenith Radio Corporation for 
alleged pirating of a wavelength, 
which was against the Government. 


_ At the time this was written the 
text of the decision had not been re- 
ceived here, but the mere announce- 


ment that the decision was against/ 


the Department of Commerce caused 
consternation among the radio offi- 
cials there, and leaves them, for the 
present at least, not knowing where 
they stand. 

Representative Wallace White of 
’ Maine, who probably knows more 
about the radio situation than any 
other member of Congress, upon 
hearing of the decision did not ex- 
press any surprise, for he has taken 
the view for a long time, and ex- 
pressed it during the last session of 
Congress, that the department did 
not have a leg to stand on in its 
administrative work. Judge Davis, 
solicitor of the department, and a 
radio fan himself, had not received 
the text of the bill and. refused to 
comment except to say that he was 
not greatly surprised. 

Just what effect this decision will 
have on the action of Congress can- 
not be foretold at this time. It is 
probable that it may instigate some 
action on its part, in order to save 
the other from a chaotic situation. 


ORRIS H. TITTERINGTON of 
Brooklyn is shown here with 
his earth inductor compass. 

The same type is being used by both 
Captain Wilkins and Lieutenant Byrd 


for their Arctic trips. The compass 


Evening Features 


FOR THURSDAY, APRIL 22 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 
6:05 p. m.—DLate news and weather. 
8—A short talk on “Interior Decorat- 
ing’ by Osborne E. Daltry. 11—Or- 

chestra. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

6 p m.—Events of the day. 6:45—Big 
Brother r Club. 7 :30—Rickenbacker's Olde 
Homestead Group. 8—Harry Horlick’s 
dance orchestra. 8:15—Voyageurs. 9— 
Eskimos. 10—Orchestra. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 
Mass. (242 and 888 Meters) 

6:25 p. m.—Market report. 6:30—Ho- 
tel Kimball Trio. 6:45—Hotel Lenox en- 
semble. 7 :30— Program by Alice Ruth 
Mu'ally, soprano. 7:45—M. A. C. Radio 
Forum. 8—Musical program. presenting 
Leo Reisman’s orchestra. 9—Program 
arranged by the Julius Hartt School of 
Music of Hartford. Conn. 9:30—Organ 
recital by Arthur Clifton. 10—Weather 
reports. 10:03—Edward J. McEnelly and 
his orchestra. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Stock reports and news items. 
6: Sit Dinner program by Ten Eyck Trio. 
7:30—“WGY Book Chat.” 7:45—Program 
by Syracuse University. 9—Royal Salon 
Orchestra. 10—Musical program from 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 11:30—Organ re- 
cital by Stephen E. Boisclair. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music; mid-week hymn 
sing; ‘‘Harvester;” “Eskimos; 
tra under the. direction of Joseph 
Knecht; Vincent Lopez and his Or- 
chestra. 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Vanderbilt Orchestra. 7:350— 
Judge m4 7:45—"Political Situation in 
Washington,” Frederic William Wile. 
8:30—“Hello, New York.” 9—Salon Or- 
chestra. 10—The Record Boys. 10:30— 
Freddie Rich and his Orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his String En- 
semble. 7—Twin Oaks Orchestra. 8— 
Snedden Weir, baritone. 8:30—California 
Ramblers. 9—Serenaders. 9:30—Samuel 
Heller, readings. 9:45—Sam Coslow. 10 
—Tango Orchestra. 11—Ernie Golden 
and his Orchestra. 12—Broadway Night. 

WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Arcadia Ball Room Or- 
chestra. 7—‘‘What the World Is Doing.” 
7 :10—Winifred Gaynor, contralto. 7:30 
Seville: Orchestra. 9:30—Old Time Min- 
strels. 10:30—Harry Waldau, pianist. 
11—Arcadia Ball Room Orchestra. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 

7:35 p. m.—Isidore Franzblau, concert 

ianist. 8—Baseball results. 8 :05—Mme. 

argaret Zeidler-Stiefel, soprano. 8:30 
—Meeting of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 9 :45—Forty- 
sixth annual dinner of the ‘Society of 
Old Brooklynites. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. Jd. (800 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Sports talk. 6:30—Last- 
minute news flashes. 6 :45—Fifteen- 
minute organ recital. 7—Hotel Morton 
dinner music. 7:30—Elks Home dinner 
dance. 8—Studio program. %—Concert 
orchestra. 10—Katz and His Kittens. 11 
—Eddie McKnight’s Orchestra. | 

WIP, Philad:Iphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Benjamin Franklin concert 
orchestra. 8&:15—The Sesquicentennial 
period; Ralph Wilkins, baritone. 8 :50— 
The Hermon Choral Society, under the 
direction of Alfred J. Mat! jas. 10:05— 
Nelson Maples and his S. 8S, Leviathan 
Orchestra. 

WCAT, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—*“Billy” Hays and his or- 
chestra. 7:30—Snellenburg Symphony 
orchestra. 8—The Eight Bright Boys. 
$:30—Norman Barr, baritone; Virginia 
Klein,. pianist. 9—Barry *"Moore, the 
Irish tenor. 9:30—The Musical Chefs. 
9:45—Comedy lesson by Professor poo- 
little. 10—Sesquicentennial hour. 11— 
Parodians’ orchestra. - 11:30—Madrid 

via 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Orchestra. 7:45—“The Polit- 
jcal Situation in Washington Tonight 
by Frederic William Wile. 8 :30—Radio- 
movie presentation. 9—Salon orchestra. 
10—“The Record Boys.” 10:30—Meyer 
Davis’ Le Paradis Band. ¢ 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

m.—Dinner program. 7:30—Or- 
>. Frederick D.. Weaver. 


Rein Ruth Hutzler, pian- 
ist; Ruth achlenasher, controlto; Melvin 
Moritz, baritone. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) | 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Stock- 
man-Farmer news and market period 
with. reports on all important livestock, 
wool, gett and Boh seamsy wnarkets, 


Hews tars 
tz, i. Zittspurgh 
dg the “direction 
A Content te from 
eet Pitteburgh, Pa, (461 Meters) 


” Orches- ! 


dren’s period. 8:30—Harves 
kimos. 10—Concert. 11—News serv 
WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner music. $—Hate 
vesters; Eskimos; orchestra under the\ 
direction of Joseph Knecht. 


WEAR, Cleveland, O. (389 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Concert orchestra,. 8—Studio 
program. 8&:30—Harvesters. 9—Eskimos. 
10 :30—Vincent Percy organ recital. . 

WwW4dJ, Detroit, Mich. (853 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Concert 
from Maw York through WEAF. 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8 :15—Varied 
musical program. : 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St. Pau:-Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 

m.—Griggs-Cooper musical pro- 
gram. 7:30—Northern Pacific program. 
8—National program from WEAF, New 
York. 10—Weather report and closing 
grain markets. 

WMBB, Chicago, Ii!. (250 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Trianon ensemble; program 
of Scottish music; short talk on finance. 
§9— Trianon orchestra; Dell Lampe; 
Woodlawn’ Theater orchestra ! Eugene 
Plotnik; Bob Duffy, baritone; Bob 
Smith, tenor; Elizabeth Wattles, so- 
prano; Ted Graham, bass. 

WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (370 Meters) 

7 p. m.— Special recital, Kaline Polish 
Choir. %:15—Osborn’s Orchestra; Ruth 
Buhl Flick, stories; Dorothy Herman 
Blum, songs; Pat Ward, songs; Rita 
McFawn and Mary Bieber, songs. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill. (536 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music by KDKA. 6:30 
—Dinner concert. 7:53—Speeches under 
the auspices of the American Farm 
Bureau: “The Come-back of the For- 
ests” by Harry B. Clark, manager, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Inter-In- 
surance Exchange, address by Miss 
Ethel Nightingale, Chicago University. 
8 :20—Musical program. 9—‘‘An Hour of 
Music” 10—‘‘Evening at Home” pro- 
gram. , 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Board of Trade market re- 
view. 6: :15—WLS Citizen Club Lessons, | 
Frank Hallenbach. 6:40—Maurie Sher- 
man’s orchestra. 7—Lullaby time, Val 
McLaughlin. 7:15—Maurie Sherman’s 
orchestra. 7:20—WLS Music Festival. 
7 :50—Voice of the Listener. 


WLW, Cincinnati, O. (422 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—Third in 
a series of talks by Mrs. Jessie Adler, 
Assistant Prosecutor of Hamilton 
County, Ohio; subject: “‘The Civic Re- 
sponsibilities of Mothers.” 10—Three- 
minute message from ,the United States 
Civil Service Department. 10:08—Pop- 
ular concert by the Doherty Melody Boys. 
10:40—Ray Sullivan, the popular tenor, 
in popular songs. 11—Irene Downing and 
Tommy Reynolds, 11:30—Popular dance 
music. 12:15 a, m.—Night Howls by the 
Sky Terriers. 

WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


10.p. m.—Ace Brigode an his Fourteen 
Virginians; Popular song revue. 

WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Concert under the auspices 
of the Delta Omicron National Music 
Sorority, Zeta Chapter; Miss Angeline 
McCrocklin, director. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 

8 p. m.—Westminster Presbyterian 
Church Choir. 10:45—Miss Mary K. 
Jerome and Charles A. Sheldon Jr., organ 
recital. 

se St. Louls, Mo. (545 Meters) 

7 m.—Harry Horlich’s Orehestra. 
‘ f 30--Fameraida “Berry Mayes, pianist. 
8—“‘Eskimos.” 9—Orchestra. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 


6 p. m.—School of the Air; market- 
gram and weather forecast; the ‘ell- 
Me-a-Story Lady; weekly book talk; 
the Trianon Ensemble. 11 :45—Night- 
hawk Frolic: Ted Weems’s recording 
orchestra; Billy Adair’s orchestra; 
Johnnie Campbell’s orchestra. 


WOS, Jefferson City, Mo. (441 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Evening market hour, with 
dairying questions and answers. 7:30— 
Address by W. Brown, Missouri 
Farm -Bureau Federation. 7 :45—Radio 
Bible Class. 8—‘‘Condition of Missouri 
Roads,”’ by O. I. Steele, Missouri State 
Highway Department. :05 — Address, 
J. H. Allen, state chairman American 
Forest Week. Subject, ‘“‘American For- 
est Week, April 18 to 24.” 8:20—Pro- 

am sponsored by Commercial Club, 

ountain Grove, Mo. 10—Old-time fid- 
dling by Vee Latty and band, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8 
—Trio. 11--Cern Sugar orchestra. 


WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (586 Meters) — 
6 p. m.—Dorothy Chenoweth Lowden, 


7 p 
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-ton is also the inventor of several 


aviator. 


@ Keystone View Co. 


is so controlled electrically that it is | 
not afiected by the magnetic parts 
of the plane. 

This compass gives the correct 
course in clouds, fogs, at nizht, ‘etc. 
The indicator is right by the pilot 
where he can watch it, but the work- 
ing part of the compass, that which 
was previously affected by the plane, 
is safely placed out on a wing or 
tucked under the tail. 

The round-the-world fliers were 
saved from difficulty at least three 
times because they had one of these 
accurate compasses. Mr. Tittering- 


other very practicable devices for the 


Golf Lessons Over 


Radio Are Announced 


By the Assoeiated Press 

Columbus, O., April 21 
IVE golf lessons will be radio- 
cast through Station WEAO of 
Ohio State University, by George 
Sargent, professional of the Scioto 
Country Club here, where the 1926 
national open tournament will be 
held in July. Sargent was national 
open champion in 1909 and Ca- 
nadian open winner in 1912, and is 
president’ of . the Professional 

Golfers’ Association of America. 

The schedule and topics arf 
May 5—“Importance of Good 
Stance”; June 2—“Proper  Up- 
swing”; June 8—“Hitting the Ball 
to Obtain Maximum Results”; 
June 16—“Appvroach Shots,” and 
June 23—“Putting.” The lessons 

will be given at 8:15 p. m. 


Mills, trumpét. 6:20— 
Manna Kea trio. 6:45—Market résumé. 
6:50—Randall’s Royal Fontenelle or- 
chestra. 9—Sunshine program. 

KFKX, Hastings, Neb. (288 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Blue Valley Radio Farm 
School Paper; Legume Day; Paper by 
Prof. W. L. Burlison on “C ‘utting Alfalfa 
—When, Why and Where.’ 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—‘“Jimmie” Joy’s Orchestra. 
8:30—Little Symphony Orchestra, Earle 
D. Behrends directing. 

WBAP., Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music by Chief Gon- 
zales’ Texas Orchestra, 7:30—Saxophone 
Octet. 9:30—Concert presenting members 
of the Harmony Club. 11—*‘A Step on the 
Stairs.” 

KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297 Meters) 

7 p.’ m.—Agricultural talk. 7:30— 
Blanchard’s dance orchestra. 8 :30—Sky- 
line studios. program. 


_. Sees Ale § 


y 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRC, Calgary, Alta. (486 Meters) 
9 p. m.—Studio program by the Ca- 

nadian National Railways’ orchestra, 
under the direction of Gladys Webb 
Foster, assisted by George Bell, bass. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KJR, Seattle, Wash. (884 Meters) 

6 p. m.— Weather reports and “The 
Box Office.”” 6:50—Financial summary. 
7—Studio program by mixed quartet. 
8:30— Orchestra directed by Henry 
Damski. 10—Musical program. 10 :30— 
Post-Intelligencer presenting. weekly 


Assistant 
Embry, 


10—Feature program. 11—Ray West's 
Cocoanut Grove Orchestra. 
KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (238 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Charles Wakefield Cadman 
night, presenting the KMTR concert or- 
chestra under the directorship of Loren 
Powell, conductor, playing selections by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman; Hulda 
Dietz, soprano. 


KHJ, Los Angel's, Calif. (405 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Children’s hour. 8—Times 

de luxe program. 

KPSN, Pasadena, Calif. (316 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Musical program arranged by 
the Pasadena Chamber of Commerce. 


BRAZIL BUILDING 


POWERFUL STATION 
AT SAO PAULO 


WASHINGTON, April 21 — A 
modern radiocasting station is under 
process of construction in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, according to advices 


Trade Commissioner 
Sao Paulo. The new instal- 
lation will be the product of an 


American company of the standard | 
type which is being manufactured | tion and in agreement with the gen- 
in the United States and furnished | ©'4! plan of the Government is car- 


to various foreign countries. 


The station as supplied will be) 


complete in every detail to permit 
radiocasting from the local studic 
now being constructed or from re- 
mote points with the aid of tele- 
phone service. Suitable speech input 
equipment is being furnished which : 
will permit 
radiocasting to be carried out. This 


such remote control 


equipment is, of course, portable. 


Two towers 165 feet in height are 


being erected on the site for the 


new station, which is to be located 


near the Avenida Paulists, at one of 
the highest points in the city. The 
station building and the studio are 
likewise under process of construc- 
tion at the present time. 

The wavelength has not yet been 
determined, but it will probably be 
of standard type, and it is claimed 
in S20 Paulo that the new station 
when completed will be one of the 
most modern radiocasting stations, 
from the standpoint of equipment, in 
South America, - 


Registered at the Christian 


Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the wortd who registered 


at the Christian Science Publishing 


House yesterday were the following: 


Mrs. K. M. Frank, Poplar Bluff. Mo. 
Mrs. H. C. Tice, cnt yg 8 N. | Y. 

H. C. Tice, Newburgh, N. 

Mrs. R. E. Dutcher, Tpoulder, Colo. 
Mrs. George C. Morton, Boston, Mass. 
Jane A. Allen, San Leandro, Calif. 
acne Charles Prozak, Los. Angeles, 
alif. 

Charles Prozak, TI.os Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. F. A. Svenson, Swampscott, Mass. 
Mrs. Emilie Hoskins, Sioux City, Ia. 
Mrs. Beulah Stahler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Alberta Engel, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. A. W. Engel, Chicago, IIl. 


meeting of: the “Keep Joy Radiating 
Order of Bats.”’ 

KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. - 30—Weather 
and market reports, news items: and 
sporting results, 8—V alidpvilie program, , 

KGO, Oakland, Calif. (361 Meters) 

8 p. m.—‘‘Hazel Kirke,” comedy drama 
in four acts, by Steele Mackaye, pre- 
sented by KGO Players, Wilda Wilson 
Church, directing; music, Arion Trio. 
10—Dance music, Brokaw and orchestra. 

KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) ° 


& p. m.—Studio program; intrumental 
music; Betty Mclinerny, pianist; Lucile 


DUNLOP-CORDS 


“Ultimate Satisfaction” 


Vulcanizing and Servicing 


109 Tire Sales Co., Inc. 


109 Sotth 2nd Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


P. H. FURMAN, Mer 
Both Phones 5109 


Morgan, violinist ; banjo and piano re- 
cital, pupils of Burke Calfee; old songs 
and ballads by Edward Felter, baritone. 
“i Hollywood, Calif. (887 Meters) 
p. m.—Courtesy programs: Town 
ret of the Night. 9—Courtesy program. 


The 
Wm. B. Schleisner Store: 


“Harrisburg’s First 


/ New CHINTZ 


and 


Painted Lamp Shades 


For Spring and Summer Use 


$2.75 to $15.00 
GOLDSMITH’S 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


POLAND DIVIDES 
LARGE ESTATES 


s Over 180 Hectares 
ject to Division by 
Government 


— | 


wearers 


WARSAW, Poland, March 26 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)-—The extent of 
land that is to undergo’ obligatory 
disparcellation in the year 1926 in 
connection with the realization of 
the land reform has been fixed by 


ithe Council. of Ministers at 50,000 


hectares. 

The Diet passed a new land reform 
pill in December, 1925, and auto- 
matically the former bill of July 15, 
1920, ceased.to be binding. That first 
bill had provided that the Govern- 
ment was to take over compulsorily 
and according to a designated order 
all land estates exceeding 180 hec- 
tares, paying the owners half of the 
land valuation that had been made 
on the basis of* certain instruction. 

Included in the new Dill are the 
following recommendations: 

1. The aim of the reform is to 
create by means of compulsory divi- 
sion of private property exceeding 
180 hectares healthy conditions of 
agricultural production. The land 
will be portioned out into holdings of 


the private property of the holders 
varying from large estates of 180 hec- 
tares to independent peasant holdings 
of 20 to 35 hectares, garden and vege- 
table holdings not exceeding 5 hec- 
tares, rural-artisan holdings of not 
more than 2 hectares, and working 
men’s and officials’ holdings not ex- 
ceding 1 hectare. % 

2. These land possessions (except 
the large estates of 180 hectares) 
are formed from the stores of arable 
land, the property of the state and : 


exception of forests and waters con- | 
taining fish); second, from the large 
land properties exceeding 180 hec- 
tares, which constitute the maximum 
allowed as private possession. For 


this maximum may be increased, in 


the terrtory of the whole state). 

3. The réle of the state in intro- 
ducing the land reform is that of su- 
pervisor and regulator. The Ministry 
of Land Reform regulates the parcel- 
lation plan every year for the whole 
republic, forecasting the cutting up 
of 200,000 hectares yearly. 

It is calculated that at the rate of 
200,000 hectares yearly the parcella- 
tion of the whole landed property 
exceeding 180 hectares will be com- 
eve in 10 years. 

If the voluntary supply of land 
| should not attain the 200,000 hec- 


}tares annually the Government will ' 
‘proceed to the compulsory purchase | 
to the Department of Commerce from | of those estates above 180 hectares | 
| the names of which are published in | 


ithe list of estates to be sold yearly, 


Tabby and Tommy Visit the Queen 


SECRET OF HIGH - 


English Investigation in 
America Shows the Value of 
Good Will and Co-operation 


VW |=) ‘a 


| 
| 


M 


ing a little suit for her kit- 
ten, Thomas ‘Catt. It had 


now and a little white shirt with 
a pocket. 

“Tommy,” she called, 
on your suit.” 

Tommy did not answer, neither 
did he come. «a 

“Where can Tommy be?” she won- 
dered, putting her scissors and thim- 
ble into her workbasket and tak- 
ing off her sewing apron. 

Just as she was about to lay the 
suit away, Tommy came running 
in almost out of breath. 

His mother said: 

“Tommy Catt, Tommy ‘Catt, 

. Where have you teen?” 

Tommy pulled off his little round 
hat and answered: 

“T’ve been to the palace 


“come try 


various sizes and types constituting | 


To visit the queen.” 
Mrs. Catt was much surprised and 
| asked: 
“Tommy Catt, Tommy Catt, 
What did you there?” 
Tommy laughed and told her: 
“IT didn’t frighten a little mouse 
Under her chair.” 
“But, Tommy,” said his mother, 
“how did you happen to be there: * 
“Well,” explained Tommy, “Mr. 


, 


offered by it for division (with the | 


industrial and seed-growing estates | 


so far as these exceptions do not ex- ' 
ceed more than 350,000 hectares on |! 


}and the list for 1926 has already | 


' been published. 
4. Parcellation, under the direc- 


ried on by the owners themselves 
| by private authorized institutions, by 
_the agrarian bank and in the case of 
compulsion by the Ministry of Land 
Reform. 

2. In case of compulsory sale the 
land is valued according to the scale 
of the property tax of 1923 (declared 
by the owners themselves), the price 


for the land is paid in ready money | 
| (depending on the extent of the es- | 


|tate), from 20 to 50 per cent, the 
'rest in state Jand mortgages (the 
|general emission of state mortgages 
'must not exceed 300,000,000 zlotys). 

6. Financial help is given -to ac- 
quirers of parcellation by the agra- 
rian bank, which supplies credit for 
41 years at an interest not exceed- 
ing 6 per cent yearly. 


“GARDEN CITY’S” PROGRESS 

KELOWNA, B. C., April 12 (Special 
Correspgndence)—The “Garden City” 
of the Okanagan Valley continues to 
hold its place as the biggest ship- 
ment point for fruit and vegetables 
in the interior. Completion of the 
Kelowna-Kamloops branch of the 
National Railway system has given 
an impetus to business. The railway 
will, early in the summer, establish 
a boat serv.ce between here and 
Penticton, 


Walp-Oier 


243 Sth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


Q? 


PEohl - OlnevInc, | 


— Cailors 


Sire thichy- one Wout Street, 
Pittslrurgh, Bn. 


BAER BROTHERS 
521 Wood Street 


Women’s Apparel Shop 


Fashions of the Hour 
Springtime Modes 


Youthful and wholly 


‘individual. 


Real Estate 
and Insurance 


Send for a Rent List 


Fashion Shop” 


Correct Attire 


for the Gentlewoman - 
. Harrisburg, Pa, 


4 4 


Doutrichs 
Always Reliable 
MEN’S 


Clothing —Furnishings 


The Wolfe Shop 


207-209 N. Second Street 
HARRISBURG 


CPresent 


their 
Collection 
of Smart 

Spring Modes 


Hats 
Coats Gloves 

Gowns Hose 
Lingerie 


Suits 


: PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SAMUEL W. Buack Co. 
Farmers Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 


John M. Roberts 
& Son Co. 


“Pittsburgh’s Newest and 
Largest Jewelry Store” 


429-431 Wood St. at Diamond St. 


Heydiddlediddle, who sold me my fid- 


'the corner, and when 1 was passing, 
Mrs. Heydiddlediddle called me in 


What Chey 
are Gyn. 


LUCY W..JACKSON: “The fem- 
inine mind came to the conclu- 
sion long ago that the last word 
was sometimes most effective, 
and since women cannot com- 
pete with the noisy gentlemen 
and their supporters who are 
massed against the Constitution 
and its laws in the name of 
personal liberty, they will be 
heard a little later.” 

at 

DR. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS: 
“The war talk of those who 
profit when war is declared is 
one of the great causes of con- 
flict.” 


ny 
GILBERT FRANKAU: “On my 
trip to America this spring I 
shall speak, not lecture. You 
lecture for money and you speak 
when asked.” 


A> 


GORDON SELFRIDGE: “Life is 
a great game, and not a terrible 
battle.” 

_> 


LORD EMMOTT: “Compare 
America with Russia, and then 
ask’ which has broken down, 
private enterprise or Socialism.” 


SS 


MRS. HENRY W. PEABODY: 
“We want the strongest thing 
you can give us in enforcement 
and the weakest thing in the 
way of liquor.” 


a 


BASIL L. Q. HENRIQUES: “It 
is not reallv necessary for a man 
to have a lawyer to get justice 
in an English court.” 


—S> 


WILLIAM D. GUTHRIEjw “The 
poorest investment a democratic 
community can have is a poor 
judge.” 

> 


DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER: 
“It is rather significant that 
notorious political bossés are so 
eager to bring back liquor.” 
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km RHEAS 


"441 MARKET STREET 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“THE RETAIL BAKERY 
OF SPECIALTIES” 


Better Cote 


OFFMANN 
UMBER 
CO 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


RS. TABITHA CATT was mak-| and showed me the queen. 


long trousers that are the fashion | 


: dle, lives at fhe big brick house on | 


LONDON, April 21 (P)—Welcomed 
home at a luncheon attended by 
Cabinet ministers and industrial 
leaders, the members of the Daily 
Mail mission of workingmen revealed 
sumething of the success of their 


If you 
will come with me you can see hier, 
too.” 

Mrs. Catt put on her new spring 
hat trimmed with cat-tails and pop- 
pies. She was a large yellow cat, 
with four white paws, white whisk- 
ers, and a white est, and never 
went anywhere unless she dressed in 
her best. Tommy Catt was a little 
yellow cat,,with a white vest, white 
whiskers, and four white paws, who 
only liked to dress up for parties. 

When Mrs. Heydiddlediddle saw 
them coming she got out of the 
porch swing and went to meet them, 
saying excitedly, “Do come and look 
at my mistress. She is a real queen!” 

From the porch swing they could 
see right into the windows of the 
living room where a lovely golden- 
haired lady in a velvet dress and 
jeweled train walked up and down 
the room bowing and smiling. 

“She is practicing for tonight,” 
explained Mrs. Heydiddlediddle with 
much prime. 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed Tommy, “*to- 
night the queen will be erowned and 
tomorrow there will be a parade, 
with the queen and each member of 
her court riding in a big float deco- 
rated with flowers. When the parade 
is over, the floats will go around and 
around Alamo Plaza, and the pretty 
girls will throw flower petals at each 
other.” 


high wages paid in America. 

S. Ratcliffe, a Manchester machine 
man, and T. Murray, a Glasgow pat- 
tern maker, declared the greatest as- 
set of the Americn. employers is the 
co-operation and good will of their 
employees. Unlimited production in 
‘the United States, they said, enables 
the payment of high wages and 
creates high standards of living. 

“American employers are the most 
adventurous of all industrial leaders 
in the world. They take great risks, 
and reap great rewards,” Mr. Rat- 
cliffe said. 

Both speakers told the 200 guests 
of the Daily Mail that they were 
greatly surprised to find large num- 
bers of British workingmen in the 
American plants. American indus- 
try has developed no adequate sys- 
tem for training apprentices, and 
skilled British craftsmen are greatly 
sought in the United States, they said. 


They urged that something be done 
by the industrialists here to better 
conditions so that highly trgined 
craftsmen will be willing to stay at 
home instead of going to the United 
States to become the competitors of 
British producers. 

“That is right,” agreed Mrs. Hey-|__ Thomas Marlowe, of The Daily 
diddlediddle. “The twenty-first of | Mail, sald the mission must combat 
April is always celebrated with a | the “ingrained conservatism”. of 
‘Battle of Flowers.’ ” ee Oritarn. 

“Why does Texas have so Many | 
holidays?” asked Mrs. Catt. | ; : 

“I know,” answered Tommy. | CUR TAINS 
“The Teacher told us that Texas was | ; 
once a country all by ftself with its be siduatuctamene 
own Independence Day. The people | With pure Ivory Soap and soft 
of Texas declared their independence | || water, without the use of a single 
from Mexico on March the second, hook or pin. They are dried to 
but it was not won until the twenty- ||} measure {he some. size, as, when re, 
first of April, so we celebrate both | the edges and corners perfectly 
days.” | true, exactly like new. Send us a 

“The queen will give a big ball on ||| Pair for a trial. Prices: Pinte tse 
Friday night,” said Mrs. Heydiddle- $1.00 a pair, for regular sizes: 
diddle. “I want you both to come and ||} larger and = smaller’ sizes’ in 
have some refreshments. | propor<oass, 

“Thank you,” responded Mrs. Catt. | SHAW LAUNDRY CO. 
“T never expected to see a real queen | 11th and Sassafras Streets 
and to be invited to her ball. Now I) ERIE, PENNA. 
must hurry home and finish Tommy’s | 
new suit.” | 

“Hurrah!” said Tommy “I am/j} 
going to practice a tune on my fiddle | 
to play a at . the queen 's ball.” 
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Sisth-Liberty-Penn Pittsburgh's Shopping Center Phone Atlantic $900 
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PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Made 


to 
Measure 


Bessie Fie a 5 


a 


Special Sale 
Chinese and 


Onental Rugs 


Just 191 of these exquisite 
rugs secured in an espe- 
cially fortunate purchase! 


Awnings 


Send for-special 
measurement blank 
for out-of-town mail 
order patrons. 


The story behind this purchase 
is this: A small dealer over- 
bought himself and had to dis- 
pose of them for ready cash— 
we were there at the right mo- 
ment—and here are the rugs! 


9x12 ft. Oriental Rugs, 
$97.50 


8x10 ft. Chinese Rugs, 
$139.50 


9x12 ft. Chinese Rugs, 
$185.00 


SIXTH FLOOR 
AR R@ 


KAU EM ANINESE B SIR | 
“PITTSBURGH'S GREATEST STORE” 


Sixth Avenue at Smithfield Street 


Made - to- Measure 
Awnings for Homes, 
Cottages, Hotels, 
Office Buildings, 
Factories. 


All orders shipped 
promptly, 


Schenley 
Men’s Shop 
Hats 
Haberdashery 


Heck & George 


Schenley Apts. 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Frank & Seder 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Demonstration 


Nales 
Three Days of Cut 


Prices 
Thursday, Friday, 


Saturday 


Joseph Horne Cos 
Seventh Floor Garden 


A Unique Exhibition of 
Outdoors Furnishings 


Fine furniture for the porch and garden, and beautiful and 
distinctive summer rugs, all moderately priced. Some special price 
inducements also. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE SPRING EXPOSITION 
AND SALE 


oriental rugs 


Boggs & Buhl, known throughout 
the State as a veritable Mecca for 
superlative Orientals, now présent 
a comprehensive collection at very 
special prices. 

Every type, size and style of rug, 
in a sale of rarely approached values. 
An exhibition of extreme interest— 
the result of months of assiduous 
@ollecting and culling. 

And we have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the prices are truly radical. 


OGcs & BUHL 


WAGES STUDIED | 


efforts to discover the secret of the. 
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To Saunter and: to | Muse . 


2 AN essay on “walking and the 
Wild,” Thoreau derives the verb 
“saunter” from “a. la Sainte 

*ferre.” The word, he says, “is beau- 
Salty derived from idle people who 
yng about the country in the Mid- 
* dle Ages, and asked charity, under 
° pretense of going a ja Sainte Terre, 
‘to the Holy Land, till the children 
, exclaimed, ‘There. goes a Sainte-Ter- 
“ ver,’ a. Saunterer—a Holy Lander.” 
_, And he adds: “They who never go to 
> the Holy ‘Land in their walks, as 
. they pecabad: are indeed mere idlers 
_ and vagabonds; but they who do go 
there are saunterers, in the good 


. Bense.” As an alternative derivation : 


‘he gives “sans terre, without land or 


“home 2 - « therefore, in the good 


~ Sense, having no particular home, 
-equally at home everywhere.” 

It is too bad to destroy such poetic 

 Memcies. but the fact is that there is 

-mo authority for either of his etymol- 

* ogies.  “Saunter” is from _ the 

> French “s’aventurer, to hazard, take 


~ @me’s chance”; which, in its turn is 
’ from the Latin “advenio, to. come 


ing,” 


to.” In an obsolete usage, “saunter- 
as a noun, meant “boldness or 


. venturesomeness,” but it has long 

'. pince lost even that romantic tinge 
» and now means merely “the act of 
. walking idly along.” 


Thoreau is right, nevertheless, in’ 


‘ epite of his false derivations, in 


. erusade. 
» > present the appearance of quiet and. 


maintaining that true sauntering 
should be a kind of adventure or 
The person .walking may 


aimless indolence, of having no pur- 
pose and no goal; and yet be in fact 


* ceaselessly in search of adventure. 
,, But his adventures are of the imagi- 
/ mation and would seem tame enough 
. to those who were not, in Thoreau’s 


phrase, “born into the family of the 


' Walkers.” 


Most people, with a morning, an 


afternoon, an evening, to spare, im- 


. mediately begin to search about for 
' something to do—some book to read, 
- some concert to hear, some theater 
' to visit, or some friend to commune 
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i and and tender at the same time, 


with; but the born saunterers simply 
go out and saunter. A country road 
or a city street will do equally well 


_ for their adventures, who, if they had 


no responsibilities or cares, would be 


_ entirely happy walking on and on, 


‘without any special regard to sea- 
gon; weather, locality, or. direction. 
But the power that actuates them is 


an insatiable interest in and curi- 


osity about people and things and 


through the lens: of a book. This 
being sd, it is no wonder that the | 


ace a saunterers have been writ- 


B, like Thoreau, who could not be 
tirely happy unless he walked four 
hours a day, and Dickens, who 
boasted that he was perhaps the only 
man who had walked through every 
street of London, ‘and Balzac, who 
perhaps could have made the same 
John Leyden, Sir 
Walter Scott’s friend, once walked 


‘ fifty miles to procure. some missing 
, Stanzas. of:a ballad,. 
_ saunterer, for he is’ described as 
~ “steaming back” at a great pace and’ 
triumphantly chanting his ballad as 


ut he was no 


: he came. He is too much like the 
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thése seen at first hand and not 


Jabberwock that “came whiffling 
through the tulgy wood and burbled 
as he came.” A saunterer never 
whiffies, though he may burble dis- 
creetly..George Borrow was a first- 
rate saunterer, and he was. fond of 
ballads . too, But I do not know that 
he ever actually set out to look for 
one. If he found one, he took it in by 
the way, but never made a business 
of seeking it. 

If we try to find out what a saun- 
terer does do, we hesitate to make 
generalizations. Balzac liked to fol- 
low a man on the street and study 
his face and form until these sug- 
gested a history; and Dickens liked 
to study a house or a street until 
he could make up a story about it. 
Walt Whitman, who has been ac- 
claimed a great saunterer, seems on 
the whole to have walked too fast; 


he marched along, exhilarated by his 
Own motion and by the panorama of 
the highway. A true saunterer is a 
more shy and:reticent: person, likely 
to avoid the highways and inclined 
to stop or loiter, to sit on a fence or 
peer into an alley, to pause for an 
hour on a bridge or for five minutes 
in a barn door. Borrow made an art 
of talking with casual passers-by and 
seems neyer to have been rebuffed. 


think, but not everyone can mas- 
ter it. 

Of all the places-in which to saan- 
ter, a great city is the best, and of 
all great cities, London is probably 
the prize. Still, one can do very well 
in New York, the fascinations of 
which are truly beyond estimate. A 
while ago I went to New York with 
my head full of plans for spending 
a few days there profitably, seeing 
plays, visiting museums, and read- 
ing in libraries; but I seemed never 
to find time to do these things. I 
strolled from Columbia University 
to Forty-second Street, through the 
entire length of Central Park, and 
from the Hudson River to the East 
River and from: Fulton Street to the 
Battery and across Brooklyn Bridge. 
I dropped in at the Brooklyn court 
house and sat for half an hour at a 
trial, wandered down upon the 
Heights and looked at the Harbor, 
crossed to the Battery, entered the 
‘Aquarium at one door and left it at 
another, sat on a bench on Bowling 
Green, wandered up West Street, 
took the ferry to Weehawken and 
then took it back again; walked to 
Washington Square and climbed to 
the top of an omnibus, which carried 
me to One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, and then I rode down- 


road to Chambers Street and so—as 
Samuel Pepys. was fond of saying— 
and so home, I: suppose that on the 
way I looked. into a..thousand shop 
windows, from the Ships’ chandleérs 


able ont as on, Hirth Avenue. 


Of cotta: et Br tne interest fof 
itinerary lay in the fact that ‘I 4 

visiting old and familiar scenes and 
part ‘may have lain in a secret feel- 
ing of superiority and pity, because 


‘|the New Yorkers: seemed so unaware 


of the unsurpassed interest of théir 
Streets. To loiter where everyone 
else’ was hurrying; to take time ‘to 


ored taxicabs were darting over the 
Same ground on which I had once 
ridden in horse-cars; to note how ‘in 
the old district east of Broadway and 
south of Wall Street; which had once 
been given over to metals dnd hard- 
ware supplies, there were now blocks 


'jand blocks of restaprants of every 


price and nationality; and to come 
upon some building that I had once 
known well and to find it completely 
rebuilt, or to look for-some other 
building and find it gone; all these 
idle doings gave one constant pleas- 
ure mingled with some sentimental 
regrets. But more than all was the 
excitement: of being an_ observer 
where everyone else was adoer. I 


‘| think that I could have sat content- 
edly for a week at a window in the| 


Trinity Building, “looking down 
Broadway toward the: Battery’ and 
watching the swarms hurrying up 
and down the great street and-in and 
out of Wall Street. 

I suppose that to many people such 
sauntering is merely @ waste of time. 
Indeed, I have often..wondered just 
what defense one could advance for 
it. Certainly there is- nothing to 


i which one can point: as. a. definite 
| product “ha-~ihg any. 


ascertainable 
use. And yet. I-think that it can be 
defended as at least.as valuable as 
‘the same amount of time spent in a 
theater or over .a book. : Somehow 
one derives from’ such wanderings a 
sense of the warmth and intimacy of 
daily living and of the absorbing in- 
terest ‘of humanity, unconscious of 
being observed, bent upon carrying 
out its affairs. Anything that in- 
creases our perception of what Jo- 
seph Conra* calls the solidarity of 
the race needs no defense. 

R. M. G. 


Lettuce and Talk 


The lettuce is to me a most inter- 
esting study. Lettuce is like conver- 
sation; it must be fresh and crisp, so 
sparkling that you scarcely notice 
the bitter of it. Lettuce, Tike most 


| talkers, is, however, apt to run rap- 


idly to seed. Blessed ig that sort 
which comes to a head,:and so re- 


mains, like some people I know; 
growing. more solid and satisfac- 


‘the center and crisp 
turity. Lettuce, like con- 
--requires a good deal of 


eA oil to ‘avoid friction and keep the 


ay smooth; a pinch of attic 
ash of pepper,. a quantity of 


and vinegar , by all means, 
fe you will notice 


ORD, wat ee 


but|}the nineties—more like 


His way was the best way of all, I) 


‘town on the Sixth Avenue elevated 


on West Street to the most fashion- 


S| Regent’s 


reflect’ that the countless varicdl-: 


ngonedlemead icine. wnat 


Token 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


A lariat-length from the house today, 
Lying in the sand, half hidden away, 
Under ‘a low-limbed juniper 

I found a spur. 


Brave in carving.and color Bay, . 
Relic of an earlier day, 

I held it in my hand and traced 
A cowboy’s face. 


In flaming: kerchief and wide som- 
brero, 

Of. some border. town the jaunty 
hero; 

Freely he roamed these hills among 

And passed unsung. 


My shack now stands where he made 
his camp; 
Instead of his campfire, gleams my 


lamp; 

His spur shall have place on my 
chimney breast 

As token of an honored guest. 


. Jean Cross Hansen, 


A Novel of the Nineties 


“Tt’s a surprist,” announced the 
Scribbler, presenting an ultra obvi- 
ous package. “I found it yesterday 
—and I read it last night.” : 

“It’s a novel,” accused the Histo- 
rian, marking his place in. “The Con- 


quest of Peru.” : 
“But not a new one; a novel of the 


nineties, if you please.” 

“Oh, a reprint; ‘Trilby,’ I suppose, 
or ‘A Gentleman of France’.” 

“You're getting warmer and warm- 
er, but you’re not quite right,” said 
she. 
someone you discovered.” 

“W. H. Hudson? A novel?” | 

“Yes, yes, yes,” triumphed the 
Scribbler, “but: you didn’t know, you 
haven’t read about it, had you?” 

The Historian ignored the ques- 
tion. He had turned to the jacket 
for confirmation of her statements. 

“Fan: The Story of a Young Girl’s 
Life, by Henry Harford,” he read. 
“You said—” 

“Yes, I tried to say this: Pub- 
lished originally over thirty years 
ago with the signature of ‘Henry 
Harford,’ this is W. H. Hudson’s only 
novel in the ordinary sense of the 
word—though not his only work of 
fiction. It is now published over his 
own name for the first time.” 

“A potential rival of ‘Green Man- 
sions,’ I suppose,” ventured the His- 
terian. ' 

“No, it’s not at all like your be- 
loved ‘Green Mansions,’ not even sug- 
gestive of it, the very antipodes; in- 
stead of pure romance it is realism 
with a London setting—Paddington, 
East End, Marylebone—” 

“No, I thank you. Cities and I 
nowadays—” 

“But it has many truly Hudsonian 
touches you will admire—characters 
who love nature and delight in walk- 
ing, scenes in the London Parks— 
Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, the 
Park with its Zoological 
Gardens, Kew Gardens. And best of 
all, a spring in Wiltshire that I 
marked for you—here it is.” | 

The Historian’s glance passed 
slowly down the page, reached this 
passage: 

“From the elms and fields, from the 
orchard, from other trees and fields 
farther away came up the song of 
innumerable birds, . making the 
whole air ring and quiver with the 
delicate music; so many notes, s0 
various in tone and volume, had the 
effect of waves and wavelets and 
ripples, rising and running and in- 


tersecting each other at all angles,: 


forming an intricate pattern, as it 


were, a network of sweetest melody.’ 


Loud and close at hand were heard 
the lysty notes of thrush and black- 
bird, chaffinch and blackcap; and 
from these there was a graduation of 
sounds, down to the faintest lispings 
of the more tender melodists singing 
at a distance, reaching the sense like 
voices mysterious and spiritualised 
from some far unseen world. And at 
intervals came the fluting cry of the 
cuckoo, again -and. again repeated.” 

“That’s your own Hudson, isn’t it?” 
interrupted the Scribbler. 

“My own Hudson,” agreed the His- 
torian with feeling, “the trained, the 
sympathetic observer of the beauties. 
‘and wonders of nature. , 


gonia,’ which I knew and loved long 
-before America discovered it! Now 
tell me more of this Fan, this lovely 
heroine.” 

“The book is her story, as you will 
find. Inthe beginning she is a little 
match girl in Paddington; in the end 
she is—herself, I suppose I should 
say. She is a highly idealized char- 
acter, sweet, lovable and charitable 
to a dégree that is Hudson himself. 
I found myself: wishing he had writ- 
ten more novels that he might share 
Galsworthy’s title of ‘the most chari- 

He could so easily deserve 


“Yes,” interposed the Historian 
testily, “you’re forgetting the ‘green- 
eyed goddess’—”’ 

“You know very well she isn’t that. 


Fan’s eyes are gray and most expres- 
Time and again you will be 


sive, 
reminded. of that wonderful chapter 
on ‘Eyes’ as you read of them. There 
are references to Dr. Broca, reveal- 
ing the novelist’s interest in his 
studies, another-touch you will enjoy. 
In ‘such intimate revelations lie 
much of the book’s charm, though 
the story is well plotted and well 
told. I kept wondering, as you may 
also, how many of these London ad- 
ventures of Fan’s wer: suggested 
during the long, long search for a 


igreen eye.’ I seemed to see: the es 


naturalist in the background of his 
own novel, walking in the parks with 
his characters, ‘buying flowers of the 
Westbourne Grove flower girls, 
haunting the Saturday evening mar- 
kets ‘in Edgware Road, always ob- 
serving, always studying—” 

‘“What a delightful experience!” 

“But you will find much more than 
I; and you -will understand the 
ending—” 

“If it’s unhappy—” 

“Tt isn’t—only. puzzling and differ- 
pone a o rr oh ae 
n to be expe a uct 

e drama 

| than the novel. Iam ever ranglous 

| wha hing pec of it all.”  . 


e 
bY 


“It’s by a favorite of yours, | 


How clearly |. 
it brings back ‘Idle Days in Pata-|. 


* a Aptte rahe ak 


Villefranche de Rouergue. 


. 


[es south of France and more 


especially perhaps Italy, to 


which places Miss Hope makes 


many a pilgrimage, both possess a 
marked attraction for this gifted 
artist. Their typical architecture 
with arches and shuttered windows 
and ample. expanses of unadorned 
wall surfaces provide subjects with 
which she deals very charmingly, 
the marked contrasts between sun- 
lit walls and houses in deep shadow 
often lending character and distinc- 
tion to her work. She is very famil- 
iar with the picturesque people of 
these southern lands and she mar- 
shals them both in her water colors 
and her etchings: with a rare sense 
for grouping and with a pleasing 
absence of staginess, no easy task 
judging from the numerous failures 
one cannot help noticing in this con- 
nection. Her crowds never con- 
sist of isolated figures placed there 
more or Jess by-accident, but always 
seem to have mutual interests and 
contact. 


Boy and Orange Tree 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


My little neighbor is like old poetry. 
“Beautiful shadow of Thetis’s boy,’ 
He comes to me. 

He has a little orange tree. 

I saw him 

At the very moment 

When he learned: 

The little tree was unfolding 

Her first blossoms, 

“Oh!” he cried, 

“IT must smell the orange flowers!” 
He held them gently 

In his hands, 

Bending the little branches, 

And smelled rena nee 

And gravely. 

He said nothing. 

I saw that his estimate 

Of the little tree’s achievement 
Went much deeper 
Than mere delight in perfume. 


Myrtle Sutherland. 


: Shem. of the Dawn 


Dante’s work.-is untranslatable. To 
get a faithful English transcript of 
the great Florentine, we should need 
a diction of the fourteenth century, 
moulded by amore fiery and potent 
genius than. Chaucer. Not the 


thoughts solely, as in: every true’ 


poem, are so often virgin thoughts: 
the words, too, many of them are vir- 
gin words. Their freshness and un- 
worn vigor are there alone in Dante’s 
Italian. Of the. modern intellectual 
movement,. Dante was the majestic 
herald. In his poems are the myste- 
rious shadows, the glory, the fra- 
grance, the young life-promising 
splendors of the dawn. The broad 
day has its strength and its bless- 
ings;. but it can give only a @int 
image of the glories of its birth.— 
George Henry Calvert. 


oe 


x Sing! 


Fleet across the grasses 
Flash the feet of Spring, 

Piping, as he passes 

Fleet across the grasses, 

“Follow, lads and lasses! 
Sing, world, sing!” 

Fleet across the grasses 
‘Flash the feet of Spring! 


Idle winds deliver 
Rumors through the town, 
Tales of: reeds that quiver, 
~ Idle winds déliver, «© « 
Where the rapid river. 
Drags the willows down— 
Idle winds deliver.” . 
Rumors through the town. 


In. the country places 
By the silver brooks, 
“April airs her graces; 
In the country places 
| Re ree : April. paces, 
In the country in. ys? ® looks; 


Var. brooks. 


q 


jsom er villige til & legge tilside forut- 


| taknemlige mennesker som er blit 


jung og ivrig nybegynder i ‘studiet av 


: *oPon mara “The Avani” til 
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‘ghost -of materiality.” 


The ghost of materiality 


a shed which led from the 
house to.the garden, after he 
had been told by a maid-servant that 
a ghost lurked there. Noting his look 
of fear, his mother questioned him, 


()= a little boy refused to enter 


Jand soon discovered the cause of his 


trouble. In vain she tried to convince 
him of the unreality of ghosts; but 
he did not seem able.to grasp the 
truth. At last he consented to go 
through the Shed if his mother would 
hold his hand.: ‘She took the trembling 
little hand : ‘in. hers and Jed her son 
out into the. garden beyond. This she 
did on several days. At first the 


‘|child looked around fearfully, but the 


mother did net seolé or continue to 
argue with him; neither did she ridi- 


‘lcule or ignore hig, fear. She, however, 


had no illusions. about ghosts herself, 


& ,jand her fearlessness gradually in- 


spired® confidence: in’ the little one. 


“| One' day: the glad ‘truth suddenly 


dawned upon him, and he exclaimed: 


“» |““There are no: ghosts, mamma; I can 
F<‘ }go-all by-myself:now. I’m not afraid.” 

4 “ef ‘With ‘a happy laugh the little fellow 
Re bounded off, his belief in and fear 
i. fot ghosts. destroyed. 


In. the Christian Science textbook, 


~|“Seience and Health with Key to the 


Scriptures” (p. 353) by Mary Baker 
Eddy;- our Leader speaks of “the 
And on page 
371 she writes, “As frightened chil- 
drén look everywhere for the imagi- 
nary ghost, so sick humanity sees 


> _|danger in every direction, and looks 


Reproduced by Permission of the: amoat 


From an Etching by Miss Edith A. one 


Materiens spgkelse 


ER var en- gang en liten gut 
som ikke var 4 forma til &A 


g& inn i en = utbygning som 


férte fra huset til haven da det var 
blit ham fortalt av en tjenestepike at 
et spgkelse holdt til der. Moren sa 
at han var redd, og ved 4 spgrre ham 
ut opdaget hun snart grunnen. til 
hans. frykt. Forgjeves sgkte hun 4 
Overbevise ham om det uvirkelige 


ved spgkelser, men han syntes ikke 
& vere i stand til & gripe sannheten. 
Til sist gik han med pa 4 gA gjennem 
utbygningen hvis hans mor vilde 
holde ham i handen. Hun tok den 
skjelvende lille hand i sin og f¢rte 
sin sgn ut i haven utenfor. Dette 
gjorde hun flere dager. I begynnel- 
sen s& barnet sig fryktsomt omkring, 
men moren skjente ikke og fors¢kte 
ikke lenger & overbevise ham. Hun 
lo ikke av hans frykt eller oversa 
den. Men selv hadde hun ingen tanke 
pa spgkelser, og ved hendes fryktl¢s- 
het fik den lille mere og mere tillid. 
En dag gik pludselig den glade sann- 
het op for ham, og han ropte: “Mama, 
der er ingen spg@kelser, jeg kan g4 
ganske alene nu. Jeg er ikke bange.” 
Med en lykkelig latter sprang den 
lille fyr avsted, og hans frykt for og 
tro pa spgkelser var forsvundet. 


I Christian Science lzrebok, “Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” (Videnskap og Helse med 
ngkkel til Skriften)—side 353—taler 
var Leder om materiens spgkelse. Og 
pa side 371 skriver hun: “Likesom 
fryktsomme barn ser sig om overalt 
efter det innbilte sp¢kelse, s&ledes 
ser den syke menneskehet fare i alle 
retninger og s@ker befrielse pa alle 
mater undtagen p& den rette.” . Dette 
spgkelse synes & vere meget virkelig 
da det tar former av utallige slags. 
illusion, sAsom synd, sykdom, dd, 
mangel, hat, uretferdighet, sorg, ad- 
skillelse. Der er mange som sgker 
befrielse i materia medika, foran- 
dring av klima, materiel rigdom, 
verdslige forngielser, menneskelig 
kje@rlighet og sympati, tilfredsstil- 
lélse av falske begjzr og lidenskaper 
og andre sdkalte universalmidler for 
menneskelige onder. Andre som ennu 
tror p& materiens spgkelser, vender 
sig til Gud og ber med skjelvende 
leber og fryktsomme hjerter: ‘Hold 
du min hand.: “En fglelse av den 
kjere Fars beskyttende kjerlighet 
og omsorg, som kommer til alle der 1 
opriktighet sgker ham, brimger en 
viss grad av trgst, mot og tillit. Men 
frykt er ikke utdrevet f¢r vi far et 
glimt av Guds alhet og f¢lgelig av 
materiens og det ondes_ intethet. 
Dette var den store Apenbaring som 
kom til Mrs. Eddy, og som hun gav 
til verden i Science and Health. De 


fattede meninger og falsk tro og bli 
som sma barn, far beviser pa at dette 
er paviselig sannhet. En stor skare 


helbredet gjennem Kristelig Viden- 
skap, istemmer idag det glade kor: 
“MinSjel. lov Herren ... Han som 
forlater al din Misgjerning, “7 leger 
alle dine Sygdomme.” 


I sin glede og begeistring blir en 


Christian Science forundret og ned- 
slatt, nar hans forsgk .p& &*bringe til 
andre denne herlige sannhet -s& ofte 
mgtes med likegyldighet, - latterlig- 
gigrelse eller 4pen motvilje. Grunnen 
til dette er meget klart git i Scien 
and Health (s. 345): “Denne tan 
om menneskelig, | materiel * intethet 
som Videnskapen inngir, o 


Oversettelse av den engelske artikkel i Kristelig Videnskap som finnes pa 
denne side 


Ligger ikke dette ogs& til.-gruhn for 
det faktum at. leren om materiens 
intethet for mange blir. en. “Snuble- 
sten og. Anstgts Klippe’? Det for- 
klarer ogs& hvorfor. var velsignede 
Mester mgtte sadant bittert hat og 
sidan motstand fra samtidens selv- 
tilfredse, egenrettferdige religigse 
ledere;' og hvorfor Opdageren’ og 
Grunnleggeren' av Christian: Science, 


fremstillet i et falsk lys og forfulgt. 

Skjgnt Kristelig Videnskap benek- 
ter det ondes’ virkelighet, overser og 
tolererer den ikke den falske tro. Pa 
side 460 i Science and Health skriver 
Mrs. Eddy: “Sykdom er hverken en 
innbilning eller en uvirkelighet—det 
vil si for patientens fryktsomme, 
falske tro. Sykdom er mere enn inn- 
bilning, den er fast overbevisning. 
Den ma derfor behandles gjennem 
den rette forstaelse av tilverelsens 
sannhet.” Tusender av apofrende 
menn og kvinner vier hele sin tid til 
gjennem Andelige midler alene A hel- 
brede for de utallige falske antagel- 
ser som menneskeheten angripes av, 
likesom Jesus gjorde det—han som 
ikke alene selv gjorde disse mektige 
gjerninger, men lerte sine disippler 
hvorledes de skulde gjgre dem. Da 
hans disippler ° var. tilstrekkelig 
fremskredne i Andelig forstdelse, 
sendte han dem ut pa deres f¢rste 
mission, og det fortelles oss at han 
gledet sig hgilig da de kom tilbake 
med glede og fortalte ham om de 
vidunderlige ting de hadde sett og 
gjort. I “Apostlenes’ gjerninger” har 
vi beretning om at Paulus og andre. 
disippler helbredet de syke og opreis- 
te de ddéde. | 

Fra :authentisk historisk kilde vet 
vi at evnen til 4 helbrede vedvarte 
omtrent til det tredje 4rhundrede da 
materialismens takeéeslgr kr@gp inn i 
kirken og formgrket den sannhet 
som Jesus hadde leert. 

Ved 4 tilskrive Gud al makt og ved 
& benekte materialismens falske pa- 
stander har Kristelig Videnskap gjen- 
innsat Andelig -helbredelse og har 
shiedes opfylt Mesterens ord: “Den 
som tror pa mig, han skal ogs& gjgre 
de gjerninger jeg gigr.” 


Sixty Minutes Out 


any hour of the day, and in sixty | 
minutes, when he steps from the car 
to the staticn platform, he will be 
several] generctions removed from. 
Manhattan Borough. The commuters 
who call. the hamlet their home 
quickly disperse; the station takes 
on a somnolent air, from which it 
will not be aroused until the arrival 
of the next train, and alone on the 
platform one finds himself looking 
across the siding to where the main 
street of the. village bends a lazy 
elbow and meanders off in either di- 
rection to rich farm lands beyond. 
Immediately adjacent to the rail- 


‘road the elbow is frayed, as though 
constant friction with the town’s 
main thoroughfare of commerce had | 
worn it threadbare. A cluster of pack- 
ing cases on the sidewalk before the 
general store advertises the wares to 
be found within. 
windows of the post office are hu 
with dusy posters. .The garage a 


back in a rickety camp-chair, con- 


j}yeys an impression of » a with gat 


not generally associated with 


kjgdelige sinn, og er ame 
kigdelige  sinns sinng motvilje,” 


an unkempt appearance, shared’ by 
‘an ancient buggy and. -two wa. alaph 
dated flivvera. a wait before the 
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jness, death, lack, hatred, 
sorrow, separation. 
jrelief to materia medica, change of 


Mrs. Eddy, s& ofte blev latterl{gzjort, | 


One may take the Division local at| 


for relief in all ways except the 
right one.” This “ghost” . appears 


?+very real as it assumes the myriad 


forms of illusion, such as sin, sick- 
injustice, 
Many look for 


climate, material riches, worldly 
pleasures, human love and sympathy, 
the gratification of false appetites 
and passions, and many other so- 
called panaceas for human ills. 
Others, while still believing in the 
Teality of “the ghost of materiality,” 
turn to God, and with trembling lips 
and fearful hearts pray, “Hold Thou 
my hand.” The sense of the dear 
Father’s protecting love and care 
which comes to all who seek Him 
sincerely, brings a certain degree of 
comfort, courage, and assurance. But 
fear is never destroyed until. we 
catch a glimpse of the allness of God 
and the consequent nothingness of 
matter and evil. This was the great 
revelation which came to Mrs. Eddy, 
and which she gave to the world in 
Science and Health. Those who are 
willing to put gSide preconceived 


store. But, following the elbow’s 
curve, one catches a pleasing vista 
of. greanery which invites closer 


scrutiny. 

Either direction will do. There is 
no need to hurry. Indeed, anything 
in the nature of hurry in this place 
of unruffied rusticity would seem 
most incongruous. ° 

Between rows of erect maples 
the street leads away from the dor- 
mant business section, past spacious 
lawns and well-trained hedge-rows. 


Here is. a fine old house conforming 
so perfectly with its surroundings 
that one feels sure it must have 
grown in its place along with the 
evergreens that cluster about it. 
Then a trim little ccttage, nestling 
cozily beneath an ancient elm, crisp 
starched curtains at its windows 
gleaming between open green shut- 
ters, woodbine pruned to neat con- 
formity with the latticed porch. One 
visualized, somewhere behind those 
spotless curtains, 'a sweet-mannered 
gentlewoman (perhaps someone calls 
her grandmother), seated in a wind- 
sor rocker, her workbasket resting 
on a red damask cablecover at her 
side, plying, with deft fingers, her 
yellowed ivory needles. 

A bit farther on is the house of 
the councilman. The place has an 
air of newness unlike its neighbors. 
Certainly it dates back no more than 
fifty years, since its. many cupolas, 


| elaborately wrought, decked with in- 


conceivable designs in scroll work, 
proclaim it a true example of the 
jig-saw period of American archi- 
tecture. Yet, for all its atrocious- 
ness, it has somehow contrived to 
preserve a certain unity of effect not 
altogether unpleasing. One instinc- 
tively knows that its inmates prize 
its every ugly contour. Perhaps it is 
this possessive affection that. re- 
moves it from the class of mere 
dwelling place to that of home. 

Next stands the ivy-covered church 
of weathered shingles; its idle bell 
showing shadowy-like in the dark- 
ened belfry, 

An open field. 

An agcient house; 
other. 

And, finally, at the crest of a gen- 
tle rise—the open country, dotted 
with white. farm buildings lazing in 
the sun.. 

An hour from Manhattan: Old 
homes, old shops, old streets, old 
elms—and how grateful one has been 
to find something of cld manners as 
well. After the busy brusqueness of 
Broadway to have had ‘one’s in- 
quiries treated with good-humorcd 
tolerance, and perhaps to have been 
amused by the ponderous deliberate- 
néss of the replies; to have re- 
sponded to friendly “How d’ do’s” 
land neighborly nods. And now, at 
the brow of the hill, comes the final 
proof of the general cordiality of 
these unhurried suburbanites. For a 
-pattered -fliyver rattfes up- the ‘grade 
‘and a: pair ,of: twinkling -eyes . give 
greeting from a sun-bronzed face. 

! seve yea peat comes the invita- 


tion. 


and then an- 


Bisse Poet 


The are hung 


det | 728°%:,, The ‘street at this: point has’. — 


joining, its grimy proprietor tilted:|4 
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Written for The Christian Sctence Monitor 


opinions and false beliefs, and be 
come as little children, prove that this 
is demonstrable truth. Today a great 
host of happy and grateful people 
who have been healed through Chris- 
tian Science, swell the glad chorus: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul: ... wha 
forgiveth all thine iniquities; who 
healeth all thy diseases.” 

In his joy and enthusiasm, the 
young and ardent student of Chris- 
tian Science is perplexed and dis- 
tressed when his attempts to pass on 
this glorious truth to others so-often 
meet with indifference, ridicule, or 
open antagonism. The reason for 
this is given very clearly in Science 
and Health (p. 345): “This thought of 
human, material nothingness, which 
Science inculcates, enrages the car- 
nal mind and is the main cause of 
the carnal mind’s antagonism.” Does 
this not account for the fact that the 
teaching of the nothingness of mat- 
ter is to many “a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence’? It also ex- 
plains why our blessed Master. meé 
with such bitter hatred and-opposi 
tion from the self-satisfied, self- 
righteous religious leaders of his 
day, and why the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, Mrs, 
Eddy, was so often ridiculed, mis- 
represented, and persecuted. 

Although Christian Science denies 
the reality of evil, it neither ignores 
nor tolerates the false belief. On page 
460 of Science and Health Mrs. Eddy 
writes: “Sickness is neitherimaginary 
nor unreal,—that is, to the fright- 
ened, false sense of the patient. Sick- 
ness is more than fancy; it is solid 
conviction. Itis thereforeto be dealt 
with through right apprehension of 
the truth of being.” Thousands of con- 
secrated men and women are devot- 
ing their whole time to the healing, 
through spiritual means alone, of the 
myriad false beliefs which assail 
mankind, even as Christ Jesus, who 
not only did these mighty works 
himself, but taught his disciples how 
to do them. When his disciples were 
sufficiently advanced in spiritual un- 
derstanding, he sent them forth on 
their first mission; and we are told 
that he rejoiced greatiy when they 
returned with gladness to tell him of 
the wonderful things they had seen 
and done. In the Acts of the Apostles 
we have the record of the healing of 
the sick and the raising of the dead 


by Paul and others besides the disci- 


ples. From authentic history we learn 
that the ministry of healing contin- 
ued until about the third century, 
when the mist of materiality crept 
into the church, obscuring the truth 
taught by Jesus. 

By ascribing all power to God and 
denying the false claims of material- 
ity, Christian Science has reinstated 
spiritual healing, thus fulfilling the 
Master’s words, “He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he 
do also.” 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Norwegian] 
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The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket 
edition, India Bible 
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GERMAN TRANSLATION 
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Cloth 

Pocket Edition, cloth. . 

Pocket Edition, morocco. 7.50 

Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at.the above 
_ prices, express or postage .pre- 
paid, on aoa domestic or for- 
“an J 

The, iaier S wabhe of Mrs. 

Eddy may also be read or pur- 
chased .at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete 
list with descriptions and prices 
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or by draft on New York or 
Boston. should accompany alli 
orders and be’ made payable to 


HARRY I. HUNT, 
Publishers’ Agent 
107 Falmouth St, Back ‘Bay Station 
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New York Music Notes 


Spent from Monitor Bureau 
“New York, April 18 


rosT to be desired here, in the 
Sway of a man of music, is an 

'.£. orchestral leader. Not a mere 
conductor, directing a .certain num- 
ber of programs in. the style . of 
Paris, Berlin, or. Vienna, is needed, 
but. an interpreter, originating a 
style for New York. He must be 
capable of presenting the works of 
the concert repertory in accordance 
with the taste of his audiences. That 
is the objective side of the matter. 
Then, he must be -able to make a 
Beethoven symphony, a Strauss tone- 
poem, a Debussy impression, or a 
Stravinsky caricature pulsate, in 
performance, with a feeling recog- 
nizably American. That is \his sub- 
jective problem. — 

Whether he must be a native mu- 
sician or not, who shall say? Such 
@ man undoubtedly appeared once 
in Theodore Thomas, who. was Euro- 
‘pean. Such a man has doubtless 
been near to appearing in many @ 
choral leader, who never had suffi- 
cient practice with an orchestra to 
learn the conductor’s’ technique. 
Walter Damrosch has been close to 
the mark. Willem van Hoogstraten 
has had the greatest opportunity of 
qualifying that anybody could ask 
for as conductor in former seasons 
of both summer and winter concerts 

of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Chal- 
mers Clifton has had a fraction of a 
chance, to say the least, conducting 
the concerts of the American Or- 
chestral Society. 

Mischa Elman 

Imaginably _ the question will 
arise some Gay whether Mischa 
Elman is not the desired one. For 
Elman, having made a brilliant suc- 
cess as an organizer of a chamber 
music ensemble, is said to entertain 
orchestral notions and intentions. 
Elman in Carnegie Hall this after- 
noon gave what is announced as his 
last violin recital here for three 
years. He will pursue the career of 
a quartet player when he is in the 
United States, and will continue that 
of a soloist when in Europe. 

A pianist who shows a knack for 
preparing interesting programs and 
a gift for performing them interest- 
ingly is Oscar Ziegler, who appeared 
at the Town Hall on the evening of 
April 14. Unfamiliar pieces which 
he presented were a caprice, an air 
and a tarantella by Schulthess, and 
“Consolation” and a_ toccata by 
Schoeck. Mr. Ziegler dallied a little 
with rhythmic exaggeration, in the 
manner of Gieseking, indicating a 
disposition, perhaps, to break from 
old ways and tq assume new. 

College musical organizations are 
enacting their rites of spring here, 
one after another. The Columbia 
University Glee Club, Seth Bingham, 
director, gave not long ago at the 
Town Hall a program on which seri- 
ous and light things were about 
equally represented; the Harvard 
University Vocal Club, appearing 
with the Banjo Club, Mandolin Club 
and Gold Coast Orchestra at A#olian 
‘Hall a few nights afterward, gave an 
entertainment wholly on the humor- 
Ous and sentimental order; the Har- 
vard Glee Club, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, acting conductor, sang at the 
Town Hall on the evening of April 
17, presenting works of the most 
serious sort, including three ex- 
amples of plain song for men’s voices 
in unison, male chorus arrangements 
of motets by Allegri and Bach, and 
the “Cherubim Song” by Rach- 
maninoff. 

Each of the several performing 
groups expressed itself well in the 
music of its choice; and that is all 
that an audience could ask for. The 
Columbia men distinguished them- 
selves in the fifth Beatitude of 
Franck, arranged by Bingham, sing- 
ing with accompaniment of piano and 
organ and with the assistance of 
Ottilie Schillig, soprano. The Har- 
vard Vocal Club sang some old col- 
lege songs better than most glee 
clubs of the old days were wont to 
sing them. The Gold Coast Orches- 
tra showed itself as proficient in jazz 
as. the authoritative bands of Broad- 
way. 

The men of the Harvard Glee Club 
sang with extraordinary homogeneity 
of. tone and plasticity of. phrasing. 
Their «delivery of the texts was 
polished, yet vigorous. Their style of 
interpretation was noble, though 
never cold or remote. Their shading 
always served expression and related 
itself to the words. Better than any- 
- thing else, the singing seemed to pro- 
ceed from impulse of the singers, 
rather than from command of the 
director. Harold Bauer, pianist, ap- 
peared with the club, presenting 
groups of-solo pieces. 


The Oratorio Society 


The Oratorio Society of New York, 
Albert StoeSsel, conductor, presented 
-portions of the B minor Mass of 
Bach at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 17, assisted by the or- 
chestra of the New York Symphony 
Society and by Olive Marshall, Grace 
Leslie, Lewis’ James and- Fraser 
Gange as solo quartet: If anyone 
knows whether Mr. Stoessel’s notion 
of Bach or Dr. Wolle’s, as disclosed 
annually at. Bethlehem, Pa., is right, 
let him set about proving his case. 
Qr if anyone knows that still another 
man’s is right, let him prove it. The 
fact must be that the Bach style is 


lést. And were it preserved, quite | 


likely listeners of today would not 
care for it. Certainly Bach on this 
occasion might ust as. well have 
been Handel. e men and women 
of the chorus held- 

B minor Mass before their. eye 
they saw that of. Frere iah. 
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society for a certain audience of a 
certain city at a certain time. Every 
condition was sure to affect the out- 
come. Enough, then, to say that the 
conditions were in good. equipoise 
and that the outcome was excellent. 

American opera is to have its mo- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next season, a work by Taylor, 
“The King’s Henchman,” in three 
acts, libretto by Edna St. Vincent 


tion. Taylor’s opportunity recalls De 
Koven’s some years ago with “The 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” New York 
composers might be imagined as 
having at least one opera a season 


Millay, being announced for produc-. 


| 


l ; 
brought out at the Metropolitan, and 


all American composers together a 
half a dozen. But what they no doubt 
need for a start is an experimental 
stage. Concerning Taylor, he has a 
good deal of grazioso and sunshine 
in his music, as De Koven had. He 
is unquestionably possessed of a 
more practical notion. of the grand 
opera form than any American com- 
poser formerly seeking the applause 
of the Metropolitan subscribers has 
been. 
ment also are Puccini’s “Turandot,” 
opera in three acts, libretto by 
Simoni and Adami, and Casella’s “La 
Giara,” Choreographic comedy in one 
act, libretto by Pirandello. Revivals 
of old operas will include Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” Beethoven’s “Fidelio” 
and Thomas’ “Mignon.” W:.2. 7. 


Music News and Reviews 


The Chicago Symphony 
and Two Choral Concerts 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


' CHICAGO, April 17—Only three 
compositions found representation-on 
the programs of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday and Sat- 
urday (April 16 and 17). Mr. Stock 
opened his program with the D-major 
Serenade by Brahms—a work which 
had not been heard at the concerts 
of the organization for 12 years. The 
fact that the Serenade had to wait 
so long before it was retrieved from 
its dusty resting place in the orches- 
tra’s library is, perhaps, the most 
convincing criticism that could be 
given concerning it. Faultless re- 
spectability and a prosy comprehen- 
sion of orchestral effectiveness en- 
cloak all six movements, albeit every 
now and then there is revealed the 
glistening evidence of a finer gift. 

If the patrons of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra had been lulled 
by Brahms’ Serenade, they were 
quickly startled into wakefulness by 
the work which followed it. Stra- 
vinsky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
which had been performed last sea- 
son with the aid of cards displayed 
at the back of the hall, to show what 
the composition was all about, was 
played again without them. Some 
people left in the middle of Stra- 
vinsky’s astonishing entertainment, 
haste being registered in their gait 
and indignation in their faces; but 
the majority not only stayed to the 
end but applauded so lustily that Mr. 
Stock fad to invite the orchestra to 
rise in order to acknowledge the 
acclamations of the throng. Re- 
markable indeed as is the skill dis- 
closed in “Le Sacre du Printemps,” 
the virtuosity of the conductor who 
led and of the musicians who played 
the work was even more remarkable. 
There is probably nothing else in the 
symphonic literature which offers as 
much diffculty to those who have to 
interpret it. 

Probably without intending it, Mr. 
Stock disclosed one of the little 
ironies of history when he selected 
excerpts from Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde” to conclude his program; for 
that great work, when it was pro- 
duced 60 years ago, was regarded 
with the horror with which most of 
the musie by Stravinsky is looked 
upon by the conservatives of today. 

The Apollo Musical Club, which 
lately has been given to browsing 
among the ancient things of choral 
art, ventured into comparative mod- 
ernity on Monday (April 12) with 
an interpretation of Elgar’s “King 
Olaf.” Under the direction of Har- 
rison Wild, it presented an excel- 
lent account of a work. which, if it 
is not one of the best of its com- 
poser, is.at least colorful and often 
highly spiced. The Challenge of 
Thor and such movements as the 
choral ballad, describing the wed- 
ding of Olaf with the maiden Thyri, 
or the depiction of Olaf sailing with 
his fleet, were sung with impressive 
dramatic power. The soloists were 
Helen Newitt, soprano; Arthur 
Boardman, __ tenor, and Bernard 
Ferguson, baritone. 

The season of the Mendelssohn 
Club came to an end with a concert 
which, given on Thursday (April 15), 
served to show how admirably the 
organization has improved in recent 
months. The enthusiasm of the sing- 
ers, their increased understanding. of 
the beauty of nuance, their excellent 
vocal tone, were amply disclosed in 
part-songs, directed by Calvin Lam- 
pert. Some solos were skillfully sung 
by Frederick Millar, an English bass 
who would be well worth hearing 
again. F. B. 


Mr. Stokowski Gives 


Lesson in Bad Manners 


PHILADELPHIA, April 17 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, and the Friday after- 
noon audience, with which he has 
had many differences of opinion as-to 
the conduct of symphony concert pa- 
trons, had another conflict at the 
concert of Friday afternoon, when a 
considerable proportion cf the at- 
tendants thought they were being 
held up to ridicule by ‘the conductor 
and a.large number of them left the 
Academy -of Music before the close of 
the last number with audible and vis- 
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ible evidence of intense indignation. 
One humorous: feature of the affair 
was that in the first and last num- 
bers, respectively the Lekeu “Fan- 
taisie contrapuntique sur un Cra- 
mignon Liégeois” and the Haydn 
“Farewell” Symphony, Mr.. Stokow- 
ski was not only well within his 
rights but he carried out the in- 
structions of the composers to the 
very letter—and then perhaps 4a lit- 
tle more. 

The directions on the score of the 
Lekeu composition require that only 
two musicians shall be seated on the 
stage at the opening of the work, 
the concertmaster and the solo 
violoncello. Accordingly, Mr. Rich 
and Mr. Pick sat in solitary grandeur 
when the curtain rose. The first notes 
in each of these parts represents the 
tuning of the instruments, and then 
the solo violin gives out the theme, 
repeated by the cello. As this is be- 
ing done, the firsts:of the other sec- 
tions arrive, followed by the other 
players, until finally the full orches- 
tra demanded by the score (it is a 
very limited instrumentation) is in 
position. 

The audience was nonplussed 
when .the curtain rose and only two 
players were on the stage. As the 
other members of the orchestra en- 
tered there was a good deal of 
laughter, but there was also con- 
siderable annoyance. Some of the 
audience were by this time con- 
vinced that Mr. Stokowski was “guy- 
ing” them by presenting latecomers 
in the orchestra as well as in the 
audience. Possibly he was, as he has 
made his views on this subject well 
known. At the close of the Lekeu 
work there was much laughter but 
there were also many hisses. 

The manifestation came with the 
second number on the program, “The 
Ride of the Valkyries.” This requires 
a large orchestra, and only that of 
the Lek~.i composition was on the 
stage. Mr. Stokowski raised his 
baton, tren lowered it as the players 
of the brass instruments hurried 
from the wings and went to their 
places with every evidence of haste. 
At the close of every number, the 
players who were not needed in the 
following one were permitted to leave 
the stage. This to some in the audi- 
ence seemed an imitation of the man- 
ner in which a portion of the hearers 
leave after-each number of the regu- 
lar concerts. 

The last number of the concert 
was the “Farewell” Symphony of 
Haydn. In this composition the stage 
directions of the composer exactly 
reverse Lekeu’s, as the performers 
stop playing one by one and the com- 
poser has ordered them then to take 
their instruments and leave the 
stage. As the players began to pack 
up and walk off, some in the audience 
became more and more angry, and 
finally they too began to leave, talk- 
ing loudly about the performance. 
Many others were simply amused. 
Finally, Mr. Rich and Mr. Dubinsky, 
the last to leave according to the 
composer’s directions, left the stage 
playing the last measures from mem- 
ory as they went, and a moment later 
Mr. Stokowski, conducting to the end 
amid the din from the audience, also 
left the platform. 

There was more applause than dis- 
approval from those who remained 
to the end. Mr. Stokowski returned 
in response to the applause and, 
facing the empty chairs of the or- 
chestra, gave the familiar signal to 
rise and ‘share the applause. There 
was general laughter and the show 
was over. 

The musical values of the concert 
were entirely lost in the general dis- 
turbances. of the afternoon. The 
soloist .was Reginald Werrenrath, 
who sang admirably ‘“Wotan’s Fare- 
well” and the “Four Serious Songs,” 
of Brahms. 


—— 
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Helen Hayes, Now Appearing in “What Every Woman Knows” at the 
Bijou Theater, New York. 


Helen Hayes in 
Barrie Comedy 


New York, April 19 
Shubert, presents (by arrange- 
James M. Barrie. The cast: 
Eugene Weber 
James Wylie 
.Lumsden Hare 
Countesse de la 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
IJOU THEATER, William A. 
Brady, in association with Lee 

ment with Charles Frohman, Inc.) 

“What Every Woman Knows,” by Sir 

John Shand Kenneth MacKenna 

i Dennis Cleugh 

Dav id Wylie 

Jack Terry 

Maggie Wylie Helen Hayes 
Mr. Venables. 

riere. .. Adelaide Prince 

Lady Sybil Lazenby Rose Hobart 

Maid 


Piret Biector. . cccccas gba nated A. O. Huhan 
Second Elector Vincent York 
Third Elector Harry Hatch 


A Barrie comedy is almost proof 
against criticism, as far as its type 
of play is concerned; and when a 
good performance of one of his 
comedies is offered, there is a certain 


select portion of the public that 
seems suddenly to appear from no- 
where. It is not the regular night- 
after-night theater crowd at all. 
There is an air of gentle breeding 
and poise that is pleasant to be asso- 
ciated with during “the two hours 
traffic of our pla#¢,” on the few times 
that it occurs each season in recent 
years. 

There is nothing namby-pamby 
about the play “What Every Woman 
Knows.” It is robust and vibrant 
every step of the way. It is a play 
with an idea, humorously treated by 
one of the rare wits of our time. 
Those who have never seen the play 
should take advantage of this fortu- 
nate opportunity; and for those who 
have, the present production will re- 
call pleasant memories. 


Helén Hayes, Kenneth MacKenna, 
and their associates give an excellent 
performance, but it would be impos- 
sible for Miss Hayes and Mr. 
MacKenna to make us forget the 
originators in New York of the roles: 
of Maggie and John Shand, Maude 
Adams and Richard Bennet. Miss 
Hayes is one of America’s best and 
most earnest actresses. She may 
always be counted on to give a 
thoughtful performance, and that is 
what her present performance is. 

F. L. S. 


AMUSEMENTS 
BOSTON _ 


Anne Nichols Presents 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


CASTLE SQ. THEATRE 


EVES. at 8:20 


P-L Y M O U £ H MATS, at 2:20 
LAST WEEK 


Wm. HODGE 


IN 


The JUDGE’S HUSBAND 


Mats. Tom’w and Sat. Best Seats $1.50 


ALBERT SPALDING 


OLINIST 


and 


CHARLES ANTHONY 
Thursday, eae fess at 3:15 


' ‘in the Ballroom of the 
WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN. CLUB 
46 Beacon Street, Boston 


Tickets $3 each including tax. Muy be 
had at Steinert Hall, at the Copley-Plaza 
News Stand and at 46 Beacon Street. 


a al 
4s 


‘BOSTON. 


NEXT SAT. AFT., 


' MADAMA } 
‘Formerly, of the 
.. i POR. eesee eeeab vances ei 


aK; 


| Conservatory Orchestra of 7 


‘Under. the: Direction of WALLACE GOODRICH” 
7 : om 


“OPERA. HOUSE 


THE NEW. ENGLAND ‘CONSERVATORY. OF MUSIC. PRESENTS 
PUCCINI’ S OPERA . - 


MADAMA. BUTTERFLY 


(In Italian) 
BENEFIT. oF THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


DOROTHY FRANCIS 

icago Saat: Coneany: and the ‘French ‘Qpera Company in New, Qrieans 
Aer f° 

Formerly’ of the Boston. and ie AMpera. Companies” 


APR. 24, AT 2:30 


SKA SWARTZ MORSE 
Gonaitvatery’ Chorus 


| Water Color Club 


Show, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, April 17 
Special Correspondence 


\ TIEWPOINTS of sketch artist 
and of decorator may both be 
felt in the handling of the 
water color medium apparent in the 
annual exhibition of water colors by 
members of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club noW on the walls of the 
Art Alliance. 

As the water color box is portable, 
it affords almost ideal companionship 
for the artist who enjoys travel and 
who craves a notebook in which to 
jot down his impressions. Unless 
such impressions are made on the 
spot, many of them are apt to fade 
or to lose point before they are 
transferred from the painter’s mem- 
ory to the paper. In thus vivifying 
his response to nature and to life in 
some permanent form, the artist 
wanderer stores up treasured mate- 
rial for future work, be it decoration 
or painting in oil. 

The intimate and spontaneous 
character of the studies at the Art 
Alliance at Once commands atten- 
tion, as does the interesting range 
of technique from the older tradi- 
tions of pencil sketches in which the 
drawing is of greater importance 
than the wash, to the sketches which 


-| are built in wash just as the sculptor 


builds a figure in the clay. 

Of the former type are the Spanish 
water colors from the brush of Colin 
Campbell Cooper, pictorial rather 
than emotional in effect; while one 
of the leading exponents of the more 
modern technique is W. Emerton 
Heitland, whose “The Bather, Santo 
Domingo,” is shaped in the wash. 

When symbolism is carried to the 
extremes as it sometimes is one is 
over-conscious of an artist’s meth- 
ods. Yet it is interesting to note how 
quickly thought responds to the mer- 
est hint. It is not necessary in this 
day of art sophistication to make a 
meticulous drawing in order to con- 
vey the fundamental premise. A 
boat is no less a toat because it is 
evoked ky a line and a curve of color. 

Equal in strength to the water 
colors by Heitland are those by Wil- 
liam Starkweather, although one 
feels them to be less spontaneous in 
effect, with more obvious emphasis 
upon pattern. E. H. Suydam con- 
tributes water colors made in South 
America revealing in the range of 
color and the charm of composition 
a new mecca for the painter. Suy- 
dam possesses. a nice appreciation for 
color as well as for arrangement, 
and his southern group, also on ex- 
hibition at the newly created Kayser 
and Allman Gallery, stresses even 
more the emotional pleasure to be 
derived from the contemporary water 
color. 

Contributors to the exhibition are, 
as usual, many, but the work this 
year impresses one as a distinct ad- 
vance over that of recent years. 
Among the mony interesting water 
colors are. those by George Walter 
Dawson, Clara N. Madeira, Helen 
Reed Whitney, Violet Oakley, Edith 
Emerson, W. M. Zimmerman, John 
J. Dull and Howard Giles. 

D. G. 


A New Graustark Film 


Special from Movriter Bureau 
NEW YORK, April 20—Capitol 
Theater, “Beverly of Graustark,” a 
motion picture adapted by Agnes 
Johnston from the novel by George 
B. McCutcheon, directed by Sidney 
Franklin for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Once more we enter those “en- 


chanted fields,” somewhere east of 
the Alps, at the earnest bidding of 
our. professional purveyors of ro- 
mance, to sit before the unraveling 
of another international entangle- 
ment. This time the ordeal is entirely 
delightful, owing to the amusing sit- 
uations of the McCutcheon tale and 
to Marion Davies’ clever interpreta- 
tion of the young American miss 
forced to substitute for the reigning 
Prince of Graustark. The picture has 
been adroitly shaped, with plentiful 
atmosphere of craggy countryside 
and highly uniformed courts to 
frame in the double-faced h2roine 
apropriately. Miss Davies looks 
every inch a princeling in her 
smartly fashioned tunics, and her 
alarums and excursions at being set 
in the midst of a wholly male and 
martial company are most divert- 
ingly told on the screen. Antonio 
Moreno, Creighton Hale, Roy D’Arcy, 
Albert Gran and Paulette Duval 
have the leading réles. Mr. Frankiin 
has kept things moving swiftly, and 
the whole matter lies just enough 
this side of the plausible to keep 
from going stale. A little Graustark 
goes a long way, and fortunately the 
picture deals almost entirely with 
Miss Davies. m. F. 


AMUSEMENTS 


NEW YORK 


PLE PPP LP 


a Ath ST. Bene warty Be 
The Laugh IS ZAT SQ? 


Sensation 
JOLSON’S THEA., 59th St. and 7th Ave. 


Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thur. & Sat. 


The STUDENT PRINCE 


With ROY CROPPER—2nd Year in N. Y. 


HIPPODROM Mats. Daily. Good 


Seats 50c. Evgs. $1. 
vs l ‘ 
kusene’ Howard 522°" Rosenblatt 


ODIVA, TOTO, MURIEL KAYE, CHAZ CHASE, | 


UADY PEARSE, RASCH GIRLS, 100 OTHERS. 


FORREST <.. nce men Chick. 623 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
GEO. MACFARLANE PROD. INC. presents 


ainbow ose 
LYCEUM 7"sanme sae 


‘THE CREAKING CHAIR” 


MADE LAST NIGHT’S AUDIENCE SHAKE 
WITH LAUGHTER AND THRILLS 


Musical 
Comedy 


7 48 St., E.of B’way. Evs.8:30 
VANDERBILT Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 


LEW FIELDS’ NEW MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


“THE GIRL FRIEND” 


With EVA PUCK & SAM WHITE 


@DEX ete 


with A. CONN 
IN w. 44 tn ST. MATS WEDGSAT 
‘4M HARRIS 
9 9 
Love Em and Leave Em 
‘The Best of All American Comedies’’ 


PLYMOUT THEA., W. 45th Street 


Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 


OPENING TONIGHT at 8:30 
WINTHROP AMES presents 


IOLANTHE 


L. 8., The 


W. 42 St. Eves. 8:50 


Thea., 
Wed, & Sat., 2:30 


Mats. 


Gilbert & 
Sullivan's 


“‘Brimful of sparkling fun.’’—F. 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“THER PATSY’ 


wit CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


3 45th St., W: of Bwy. Evs. 8:50. 
BOOTH Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


BOSTON—Motion Pictures 


DOORS OPEN 10:45 A. M, 


GLORIA 
SWANSON» 


“THe UNTAMED LADY” 


A Paramount Picture 


Mornings Final Night 


at 9 :30 KEITH-ALBEE Show 8 :30 
BOSTON THEATRE 


NEWEST SCREEN SENSATION 


HOUSE PETERS 


in a Melodrama of the Forcsts 
Biggest Terrific 
Thriller C O M B A ‘g Climaz 
VAUDEVILLE: ROSITA € MARIMBA 
BAND, JOE DARCEY, Freeman &€ Lynn, 
Curtain & Wilson, “‘CRUISING,”’ Joe € 
Elsie Farrell. 


Theda. Bara in “Madame Mystery” 
A HAL ROACH COMEDY 


Plus gorgeous Metropolitan 
stage-screen ensemble. 


MAJESTIC 


King ¥ DAILY—2 :15—8:15 
Vidor’s Picturization of 
LAURENCE STALLINGS’ GREAT STORY 


BIG PARADE 


Starring JOHN GILBERT 
with RENEE ADOREE 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production 


Engagements in Other Cities: 
Astor Theatre, New York 
Garrick Theatre, Chicago 

Aldine. Theatre, Philadelphia 
Pitt Theatre, Pittsburgh 
Shubert Theatre, Cincinnati 

Grauman’s Egyptian. Los Angeles 


CASINO THEA: 39 St. & Bwy. Evs. 8:30 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:50 


DENNIS KING in Kussell Janney’s 


Musical Sensation 


The Vagabond King 


-| Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson = Fi an, 1B 
| Treskoff, Jane Carroll. " hie " 


Music by 


LOS ANGELES 
__Motion Pictures 


o> 


THEATRE 


ICOLONEA L Stone 


iapieen DAILY, 2:15 and 8:15 


'. Metro-Goldwyn-Meayer 
tn Arrangement with A. L. Erlanger, 
C. B.. Dillingham, F. Ziegfeld Jr. 


. Present 


BEN- HUR 


By Gen, Lew Wallace 


Identical with the $4,000,000 
Production W PLAYING 


GEO, M. COHAN THEA., New York 
. WOODS THEATRE. Chitags 


A 
comm FATA Philadelphia 


+exemplifies her careful and sympa- 


The Connecticut Academy 


Hartford, Conn. 

Special Correspondence 
OR those who find a continual 
| rere in the contem- 
plation of art, the sixteenth an- 
nual exhibition of the Connecticut 
Academy of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture at the Atheneum Annex Gallery 
is providing a varied and considera- 

ble fare. 

Landscapes, marines, with a few 
portraits, comprise the showing of 
oil paintings. There are cight sculp- 
tures. 

The Charles Noel Flagg prize of | 
$100 for the best work of art shown, 
completed two years previous to the | 
opening of the _ exhibition, was 
awarded to Evelyn B. Longman, N.A.., | 
for “Atnigma,” a plaster bust, which 


thetic modeling. The Cooper prize 
of $50 for the best picture by a Con- 
necticut artist went to Guy Wig- 
gins, A. N. A., for his ‘“‘Wintered 
Heights,” a snow scene which stands 
out conspicuously and done in the 
handsome manner that he knows so 
well. 

The Alice Collins Dunham prize 
for the best portrait shown by a 
member of the academy was awarded 
to “The Pilgrim,” by Gertrude Fiske, 
A. N. A. of Boston. This is a power- 
fully painted study of a patriarchal 
pilgrim. Nunzio Vayana received the 
Gedney Bunce prize for his “Break- 
ing of a Storm” in which the sky is 
filled with wind-torn clouds and the 
color of the sea is unusual. 

The works receiving honorable 
mention were “Flowers” by Framces 
Hudson Storrs, a stunning flower 
painting with the accents of color so 
nicely distributed, intrinsic beauty of 
design, tinged with the richness of 
intimate interpretation. 

Another honorable mention went 
to John Young Hunter’s “Miss Far- 
jeon,” a portrait of distinction. His 
brush lends itself easily to the vary- 
ing surfaces of the fabrics, to the 
Chantilly lace in the gown, and the 
flesh tones provoke close and care- 
ful scrutiny, and add one more clear 
proof of his right to an increasingly 
high place that is being accorded 
him. 

To George W. Sotter of Pennsyl- 
vania went an honorable mention for 
his painting “Greenville House-Eve- 
ning,” which should advance his | 
reputation by several degrees. His | 
subject is an old stone house in a 
picturesque setting, illuminated by | 
the moonlight, and causes one to re- 
flect on its quiet beauty. | 

Ellen Emmet Rand in her portrait, 
of “C. L. Beach, Esq..” strikes. the | 
right note in truthful likeness. Mar- 
ian Boyd Allen, Boston, merits high 
commendation for her portrait, 
“Carlotta.” Carl Lawless in “Sun- 
light Valley” paints snow and sun | 
with the best of them: his winter | 
scenes are his forte and especially | 
snow. 

Daniel Wentworth contributes one 
of his lovely landscapes, “Winter | 
Woods,” a glorious snow scene with | 


| 


RESTAURANTS 
NEW YORK 


PLL 


PLP 


SCHIFFER’S 


21 W. 47th St. (1 flight), near Fifth Ave. 
Club Brewkfast. Special Luncheon Tide 
Excellent Table d’Hote Dinner $1, 5 to 8 p.m. | 
Also a la Carte. Men’s Grill and beautiful | 

Room for Ladies. Closed Sundays. 


Dining 


IDEAL 
SPAGHETT! 


RESTAURANT 
66 West 39th Street 
Luncheon and Dinner a la 
Carte; also Dinner $1.00— 
» to 8 


» ft p.- m. 
San George, Manager 


Three Attractive Tea Rooms 


Chas. 
q Erg Restaurant 
De Olde English, eact aun vt 
Luncheon — Special Afternoon Service. 
Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 
NEW YORK 


The Vanity Fair, 3 E. 38 St. 
The Vanity Fair, 4 W. 40 St. 
The Colonia, 379 Sth Ave. 
Dinner at 4 W. 40 St.. 5:30 to 8. 


, by a woman under 35. 


| Special: 


a brook, painted in sunlight. John 
F. Folinsbee, A. N. A., is represented 
by “Goat Hill,” a fine composition, 
which makes one conscious of beau- 
ty in less spectacular situations, and 
preferring softer tones to more bril- 
liant colors. 

“New York—Late Afternoon” by F. 
Usher De Voll is one of the out- 
standing canvases. His subject is 
Brooklyn Bridge and lower Man- 
hattan sky line, seen from the Brooke 
lyn side of the East River in the 
misty hours of late afternoon, in 
which he has achieved an effect 
which is remarkable for the poetic 


'imaginative power which the canvas 


has evidenced, and the subtle atmos- 


'pheric conditions through ingenious 


handling of color. 

George Thomson’s “The Trout 
Stream in Winter” has been painted 
with accuracy and effect. The snow 
hides. It also reveals. Edward Vol- 
kert, A. N. A., shows the steps taken 
to many of his cattle paintings in 
“Shifting Sunspots,” with a distinct 
and decorative purpose behind his 
work. 

“Pleasant Valley,” by James Good- 
win McManus, exempiifies the vigor 
and strength of’ Yhis work. The vista 
is a valley and the distant hills are 
beautifully given. The charm lies 
in the composition, the unlimited 
space connoted in the picture, and 
also the brilliant effect of light on a 
charming coloring. 

“Morning,” by Oscar Anderson, is 
a colorful canvas and would call for 
notice in any gathering. It sets forth 
the splendor of the sunrise and 


‘through the skill of the artist it ex- 


hales a sense of tonal beauty. Har- 
riet R. Lumis’s “Swift River” is a 
striking canvas. The winding stream. 
with its clear blue water, makes a 
subtle and exquisite panorama. The 
coloring is brilliant in effect. 
Among mahy works worthy of 
mention are Matilda _Browne’s 
“Moonlight,” G. Victor Grinnell’s 
“Hillside Oak,” Edith Catlin Phelps’s 
“Elsie,” Charles Bittinger’s “The Old 


| Wall Paper,” Norma Sloper’s “Por- 


trait,” Helen Townsend Stimpsom’s 
“‘Memories,” an unpretentious but 
charming figure study in green, Paul 
E. Saling’s “Alone.” 

Dorothy B. Jones’s “Elodie” is a 
portrait which was awarded a prize 
at the Springfield Art League exhi- 
bition for the best portrait painted 
Frank Swift 
Chase’s “Passing Shadows,” Cornelia 
|C. Vetter’s “Portrait,” and William 
Bradford Green’s “Lily Pond” are 
also to be remembered. 

This exhibition comes up to the 
high standard set by this association 
in past shows and will continue 
through to April 25. 


RESTAURANTS 


CHICAGO 
To Eniex: a Good Meal Visit 


Stewart’ s Cafeteria 


2638 No. Clark Street, Chicago 


BOULEVARD. CAFE 
3947 Drexel Boulevard 


Well known for Home Cooking 


LINDQUIST TEA ROOM 


Luncheon 50c, Dinner 75e¢ 
Sunday Dinner $1.00 
Strictly Home Cooking 

1464 East 67th Street, CHICAGO 


(3 doors W. of Blackstone Ave.) 


GARDEN INN °’chicaso”” 
Food of Quality 


Regular Dinner 75c—5 to 10 p. m. 
Sunday Chicken Dinners 85c—12-10 p. m. 


KENWOOD TEA ROOM 
6220 Kenwood Avenue Midway 2774 
DINNER—5 to 8—65c 
Noon Luncheon—11 to 2—40e 
8—90c 


Sunday Dinners—12 to 


BROOKLIN FE, MASS. 


SCHLEHUBER (ee: 
SELF-SERVICE RESTAURANT 


275-277 Harvard Street 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
Open daily 6 A. M. to 12 P. M, 
Our aim is to please you. 


BOSTON 


CAFE DE MARSEILLE 


210 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
Opposite Christian Science church 
This is one of the places on the Avenue where 
you get your money’s worth with food 
and service. 
Luncheon, 40 and 60 Cents 
Table d’'Hote Dinners, 50 and 


wrrrrrnmr 


Sunday Turkey or Chicken 
Dinner, 75 Cents 
Also a la Carte All Hours 


AWA 
SAN “ AY A = 


NY = XC 


241-243 Huntington Ave., Boston 
Near Massachusetts Avenue 
A La Carte All Hours 
Refined Music 


Efficient and Courteous Service 


ENGS- 


American and Chinese Restaurant 


85ce 


Individual 
Plank 
SERVED 
DAILY 
Except Sat. 
and Sun. 
5 to 8 P. M. 


Dine and Daace Every Evening 6 to 12 P. M. 
No Cover Charge 


200 Hantington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


— 


‘ oe i 
Cafe f#inerba 
216 Huntin-ton Ave., Boston 
(Opp. Christian Science church ) 


Reputed Cuisine and Exceptional 
Service. Artistic Surroundings— 
Refined Music. 
APPROVED PRICES 


Same management as 
Hotel Rh ie 
ck sé. 


Prompt, 


nr) > its rm 
AWAY 


ne ne 
> pes tian eirtreeeng aT? 8 


NS | 


~ THE CAPRI 
SPAGHETTI PLACE 


Cooking in the real Italian style 
by Italians 


257 Henshainane Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Kenmore 
Restaurant 


526-528 Commonwealth Avenue 
(at Kenmore Station) 
An Artistic Dining Place 
With Real Good Cooking 


SPECIAL 


Luncheons and Dinners 


Every Day and Sunday 
Cc MFETERIA ADJOINING 


EATING AT 


Cafe de Paris 


IS LIKE EATING AT HOME 
COOKING 


H om e{ SERVICE 


ATMOSPHERE 
Luncheon 35e and 50¢ 
Dinner 50c 
- Sunday Chicken Dinner 75¢ 
12 Haviland Street + + Boston 


Another Cafe de Paris 


Under Same Management 


Has Been Opened at 8 Garrison St. 
Boston 


“It Does Make a Difference Where 
You Eat and What You mol 


256 Huntington Avenue~ 
142 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boylston Street at W 
4 Brattle Square, Quiney - 
Quick Bite No. 1—3] Sant 
Quick Bite No. 2—21 Kingston - 
BOSTON | 


In Cambridge at 22 Didacdax Stret 
1420 Massachusetts Avenue - 
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THE ‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON , WEDN ESDAY, APRIL 21, 1926 


VIE WS AND LITERARY NEWS. 


Aspects of Fiction 


The Modern Novel, . by Elizabeth A. 
Bo. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
E glishwoman who for three 
“ years has been lecturing in 
America on English literature. She 
has now arranged the material of 

her lectures in the form of a com- 
prehensive analysis of the fiction of 
the day. 

a Fundamentally the attitude of 
ay novelists who represent the present 
era is, in Miss Drew’s opinion, one 
disillusionments. On the other 
nd, the age has a positive faith, 
she believes, in the right of every 
human being to find his own salva- 


tion. Consequently it claims a ra- 
tional tolerance for all who strive 


LIZABETH DREW is, an En- 


sincerely to elucidate human prob-’ 


Jems. “And although it may,’ to 
‘quote Miss Drew more exactly, “as 
so many of the critics declare, have 
its feet in the gutter, it equally has 
its head among the stars.” 

Sense of Humor Lost 


Jn this attitude of all-pervading 
criticism, Miss Drew finds both con- 
temporary American.and English 
riovelists in agreement. Miss Drew 
observes that the violence of their 
‘disillusionment has deprived many 
of.these young writers in England 
and America of the sense of humor 
and made them. present some ex- 
‘traordinarily unpleasant people. 
“There is so Much goodness in real 
life; do let us keep it out of our 
books,” says one of Norman Doug- 
las’s characters, speaking in a tone 
that‘ is fairly typical. 

For those who like to draw a les- 
son from the novels they read Miss 
Drew has a measure of sympathy, in 
spite of the ironic tincture of her 
thought. Yet her final pronounce- 
ment on the relation between art 
and morals is that of Tchekov, “You 
solving a prob- 
lem, and stating it correctly. It is 
only the second that is obligatory 
for the artist.” 

_ The trend of the times is the same 
in England and in America and re- 
flects itself similarly in the fiction 
of both countries. Especially Ameri- 
can, however, is the dissatisfaction 
with its prevailing type of civiliza- 
tion, a dissatisfaction with standard- 
zation most conspicuously re 
by Sinclair Lewis. — 

English Novelists 


Miss Drew makes special examina- 
‘tion of the work of John Galsworthy, 
H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett and 
Joseph. Conrad. Her interpretation 
ef Conrad is particularly under- 
standing in its insistence on Con- 
rad’s. search for truth. ‘“ ‘Art,’ said 
Conrad, ‘may be defined as a single- 
minded attempt to bring to light the 
truth.” That he succeeds in his 
_. artistic quest, to make his readers 
hear, feel and, above all, see, what 
he himself hears and feels and sees, 
there can be no question.” 

No critic, of course, can fail to 
take into account the fact that there 
are still many writers who tell their 
stories in the straightforward fash- 
ion of their predecessors, with the 
balance of . description, 
_ dialogue and narration. ‘But the 
* majority of the present generation 
' of novelists; the--: characteristic 
writers of the day, are most con- 
cerned with elucidating what 
Montaigne called “the many little 
nimble motions of the soul.” Their 


watch experience at its work, and 
the innumerable gradations of its 
effect. 

In conclusion she mildly disarms 
criticism by one of her numerous 
quotations from Dr. Johnson via 
Boswell: . 

“A lady once asked him how he 
came to define. Pastern the knee of 
a horse; instead of making an-elab- 
orate defence, as she expected, he 
at once answered, ‘Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance.’” 


Rumania, Right 
or Wrong 


A History of Rumania, by, N. Iorga. 
Translated by Joseph McCabe. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


T ex translation into English of 


Professor Iorga’s well-known 

history would be welcome were 
it only because he is easily the most 
distinguished Rumanian historian of 
today, but added interest is given to 
it by the present political situation. 
Therefore, “A History of Rumania” 
calls for the attention of the student 
Lof politics as well as for that of the 
student of history. 

If love for one’s country is a great 
quality it is a little depressing to 
find that this love can distort the 
views of even so famous an histo- 
rian as Professor Iorga. Hungarians, 
for example, must be almost speech- 
less when they find him claiming 
King Mathias and John Hunyady as 
true Rumanians, and the statue of 
the former, which stands on the main 
square of Koloszvar, or Cluj, as the 
Rumanians now call the capital of 
Transylvania, is not generally con- 
sidered as a Rumanian monument to 
a Rumanian hero. Again, Profes- 
sor Iorga’s excuses for the annexa- 
tion of the Southern Dobrudja in 
1913 or his assertions that the Ru- 
manians behaved credibly during 
their occupation of Budapest after 
the Hungarian Communist Revolu- 
tion will astonish people who are 
fortunate enough to be able to study 
these questions with detachment. The 
“my-country-right-or-wrong” policy 
is dangerous in any circumstances, 
but it is also deceptive in the case of 
the historian. 

However, when all is said and 
done, Professor Iorga’s book is at- 
tractive and enlightening, and it 
should have been published in Eng- 


lish long ago. It gives the history 
from the earliest times of one of the 
most interesting peoples in Europe— 
a people which has retained its char- 
acteristics and its Latin language 
throughout centuries of oppression 
and invasion. The flat Danubian 
plain has been the battlefield of the 
Tartar and the Turk. The formida- 
ble Ghirghiz Khan devastated it, and 
for many generations the principali- 
ties -of Wallachia and Moldavia were 
governed by corrupt nominees of 
Constantinople who existed merely 
to rob the “boyars” and the peasants 
of all the wealth they drew from 
their fertile soil. Although the two 


In Dixieland 


The Great Valley, by Mary Johnston. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


When Yesterday Was Young, by Isla 
May Mullins. New York: George H, 
Doran Co. $1.75 


HE deep drama of. historical 
events becomes suddenly. grip- 
ping as the realization rushes 
upon us that men and women like 
ourselves lived those events. For this 


reason, a historical novel may often 
present a clearer and fuller picture 


‘Ay 


<u dls 


Jacket Design for “The Great Valley.” 


principalities were first united by the | to most readers than a bald statement 


beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when Basarab was made “Grand Voi- 
vode of the whole of Rumania,” the 
country became an independent king- 
dom only in 1881, and it is only since 
the Great War that Greater Ruma- 
nia—Romania Mare—has been estab- 
lished, with Transylvania, the Buko- 
vina, Bessarabia, the Dobrudja, and 
the Banat of Temesvar. 


Forsaken Cities 


Mystery Cities, by Thomas Gann. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s’ Sons. $5. 


R. GANN will be remem- 
8) bered as the English explorer 

who recently cut his way 
through the jungle of British Hon- 
duras till he discovered at Lubaan- 
tun the ruins of a great amphitheater 
and a number of platform-like struc- 


tures, bearing no resemblance to any 
other Mayan remains in the other 
states of Central America. The dis- 
covery contributed in a large meas- 


| ure to the revival of interest in the 


ancient Mayan civilization, and the 


explorer’s work at Benque Viejo and 


Lubaantun, will therefore command 


object is to enable the reader to 


Feminism 


_A Study in 


Clara eset. by Harvey O'Higgins. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2. 


ARVEY O’HIGGINS makes no 
H preface, writes no foreword, 

hangs out no quotation from 
the poets to label his book, but with 
his first sentence plunges straight 
into an account of the character and 
work of Clara Barron. From that 
topic’ he never wanders for the 
breadth of a clause until his last sen- 
tence is written. Clara Barron is 
the whole book. This is probably.one 
of the most literal examples of the 
biographical. novel ever written. In 
fact, if among .the essential compo- 
_ ments of a novel. we must place the 
- interrelated and cumulative action of 
_ geveral persons, with a fully estab- 
~ lished sense of background of the 
-. world in which the main character 
moves, then it must be admitted that 
“Clara Barron” is not a full-bodied 
novel. But all these components may 
— mot be necessary, Perhaps one au- 
_  thentic character is enough. Cer- 
. tainly one is conscious of no flagging 
of interest as one reads, no sense of 
monotony. All one desires or needs 
to know is-Clara Barron. 

At first we see a little girl who 
_adores her father. The child is called 
Mary Fefrenden. Then one day we 
see her turn her face definitely and 
irrevocably against her father and 
all other men, and become for all her 
_ MHfe an inveterate, militant feminist. 
_ There were two reasons why the 
_ ¢hild’s heart froze so that only once 


fm her life was there any symptom 


_ of thawing. First, her father made 
_ fun of her piano playing, for which 
_ he secretly believed she had & gift. 
» This bewildered but did not utterly 
_ strange her, Then her father saved 
_ himself from drowning and left her 
_ 8nd her mother in the water clinging 
_ toa capsized canoe. That completely 
put hi him out. of her life. He hed failed 


ie ily: day Clara Barron was really 

born from the bruised heart of little 
y Ferrenden, though it was not 
eal, gpeveral years later, when her 


ye Ege cones a | 
far that she sloughed her 


tt 3 ither’s name, assumed the maiden 


° of her mother, To her native |, | 
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ward woman suffrage (this was in 
the last century); she lectured, lob- 
bied and campaigned. When she had 
helped to achieve suffrage she turned 
her attention to other inequalities 
and devoted herself to a crusade 
against child labor. Clara Barron 
became one of the leading reformers 
of her day, always devoting herself 
with merciless energy to righting 
the wrongs of a “man-made world.” 


Then one night she came back 
unexpectedly from a convention at 


whom’ she had taken into her home, 
and Oswald Wayl, the man whom 
she had picked up out of a scullion’s 
job and set on his feet, kissing good- 
night at the door; and no one ever 
beheld Clara Barron again. 


Integrity of Viewpoint 


The notable quality of Mr. O’Hig- 
gins’s presentation of his: material is 


Greek tragedy ever possessed more 
complete unity. There is no adorn- 
ment, no fireworks, but a simple, 
continuous narrative of what Clara 


admits that there are few women 
like her, she seems authentic. It is 
not mecessary that there should be 
many like her, The author does not 
entirely approve of her, accuses her 
of lack of sympathy, of- failure to 
show understanding at the crises of 
her career. Yet he contrives to put 
us in sympathy with her. At the very 
beginning we are definitely on the 
side of that heavy, galumphing child 
of 7 who firmly believed that she had 
the heart of a fairy inside her pudgy 
little body: There is no mincing of 
matters in the description of Mary 
as a girl, with her too stout white 
stockings and her too heavy but- 
toned boots; but the. very pitiless- 
— of the description makes us pity 
er 

This is an austere piece of work. 
By resolutely shearing away all in- 
terests except the central one of 
Clara ees Harvey O’Higgins has 
succeeded in making his. work im- 
pressive. 


present volume, which deals with the. 


Washington and saw her half-sister; 


the integrity of his point of view. No 


Barron thought and did. Though one 


wide interest, by no means confined 
to archeological circles. 

Indeed Dr. Gann is proficient in 
many things besides archzology. 
Above all he can tell a good story, 
and British Honduras appears to be 
as prolific in good stories as in tan- 
gles of tropical vegetation. We be- 
gin our journey into the interior with 
thrilling tales of the jungle—mainly 
the explorer’s own experiences and 
so come to the carefully hidden vil- 
lages of the native Mayas, where Dr. 
Gann proves his ability to cope with 
a variety of predicaments in a most 
masterly fashion. 


When at last we come to the 
ruins, we have been regaled so 
liberally with adventure that the 
prospect of patient digging on the 
mounds seems almost dull by com- 
parison... The discoveries both at 
Benque Viejo and Lubaantun are re- 
markable, though not yet spectacu- 
lar on a scale with the reconstructed 
drawings of the amphitheater which 
last year went the rounds of the 
illustrated papers. Nor has there 
come to light any satisfactory clue 
as to the exact purpose for which 
this surprising structure was 
erected. . 

The most important results ob- 
tained by Dr. Gann and his fel- 
low concessionaries, Lady Brown and 
Mr. Hedges—apart from the dig- 
ging up of a number of pots, flints, 
figurines, inscriptions and other re- 
mains, mostly from the pyramids and 
mounds—wre the discovery of rem- 
nants of three civilizations of widely 
differing epochs, all on the same 
site, and of indications that a com- 
plete city lies buried beneath the 
existing ruins of Lubaantun. 

Dr. Gann and his companions 
were greatly impeded in their opera- 
tions, both by the trees and brush 
that had completely overgrown the 
ruins, and by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing labor on the spot, for the local 
descendants of these builders of am- 
phitheaters proved singularly averse 
to steady manual toil. But sufficient 
headway was made by the party to 
show that with adequate labor, such 
as is presumably being provided with 
this year’s expedition under the di- 
rection of the British Museum, suc- 
ceeding operations should materially 
increase our knowledge of ens pre- 
historic Mayas. 


Meanwhile the average ca ea will 
thoroughly enjoy the sights and ad- 
ventures of Dr. Gann’s pioneering 
experience, and the archzologist who 
cares nothing for the habits of mod- 
ern Mayas, or for the ways of get- 
ting mahogany and chewing-gum, 
may skip these jungle entertain- 
ments and find somewhere in the in- 
terior of the volume a full account 
of the digging operations. 

The book is plentifully illustrated 
by photegraphs from the author’s 
camera. 
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of migrations, battles, and economic 
conditions. 

In “The Great Valley,” the author 
gives the story of the settling of the 
Shenando Valley and of the land be- 
yond to the west, New Virginia. From 
Scotland came John Selkirk, his 
wife, Jean, and their children, Robin, 
Euphemia, Thomas and Elizabeth. A 
married daughter they left in Scot- 
land. They were met by Andrew, 
their eldest son, who had come out 
ahead of them. They met Nancy Mil- 
liken, and her friendly air, and 
cheerful, happy ways pleased them 
and they were well content that thé 
girl was willing to marry Andrew 
and go with them. 

With a wagonload of pots and 
kettles, hatchets, spades, hoes, seed 
corn and muskets, they made the 
month’s journey beyond the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and into the wilder- 
ness to live. There was-no sudden 
rise to fortune in their new environ- 
ment. Trees must be felled, log- 
houses raised and virgin soi] broken, 
Stores of goods were scanty and 
hard wrung in a pioneer country. 
The clouds of war had blown up in 
little gusts over the years and 
finally emptied their storm-burdens 


upon the settlements. It was a 
scorching anc searing experience, 
and the author does not spare the 
reader in her description of the cost 
to all, 

Miss Johnson’s story is a matter 
not of costume and obsolete expres- 
sions, but of real people facing the 
problems of their time and environ- 
ment exactly as anyone of the same 
character would face work and dan- 
ger in any age. 

“When Yesterday Was Young” de- 
scribes the experiences of a south- 
ern girl during and after the Civil 
War. The family left the happy 
plantation home and -went into town. 
They soon made ‘friends among 
neighbors’ and schoolmates. The 

story presents a lovely picture of 
the gracious relations of the people 
in this southern town who valiantly 
strove. to pick up the broken 
threads, and who covered any gaps 
in hospitality and entertainment 
with music, | 
Songs, Joy early discovered when 


| 


she went with her mother to visit 
relatives in the North, had some- 
thing odd about them. There were 
songs of home which tact suggested 
should not be sung. in the North. 
Songs which she learned on her 
visit did not seem to be well re- 
ceived'at home, but everyone seemed 
to like one about John Brown. 

Through all Joy’s experiences and 
those of her friends the gossamer 
filaments began.to show which, éver 
so slightly at first, later more 
firmly, knit North and South to- 
gether again. 


I 
i 
| What Started It: 
The International Anarchy, 1904- 
1914, by G. Lowes Dickinson | 
(George Allen & Unwin, 17s. 6d.; i 
Century, » $3.50). ii 
i, 
What It Was Like: | 
Toward the Flame, by Hervey | 
Allen (Doran, $2). | 


What Followed It: 
Uprooted, by Brand Whitlock 


Conpeons $2). 


Intimate Gardens 


Garden Making and Keeping, by Hugh 
Findlay. Garden City, N.° ¥.: Double- 
day Page & Co. $5. 


PPROPRIATELY. enough from 
Garden City comes Professor 
Findlay’s “Garden Making and 

Keeping,” dressed in so handsome a 
jacket that the purchaser will be 
sorry when that paper garment is 
worn out. Professor Findlay, by 
word of the jacket, is an experienced 
technical horticulturist and ah en- 
thusiastic gardener,—concerned, as 
the ensuing pages< Teveat, more 
than the proper theatment of soils 
and growing of plants. A garden is 
also a matter of arrangement, of 
paths, walls, gates, bird baths and 
bird houses, 
A Touch of Seclusion 

“This garden that we are about to 
consider,” says Professor Findlay in 
his first chapter, “is not the larger 
dream, nor does it deal with the vege- 
table or fruit garden, but mostly 
with flowers, shrubs, and trees, which 
the smaller space will accommodate. 
So many of us support the long, leaf- 


shaded walks fringed with great 
masses of shrubs or flowers, or lofty 
walls, or even an outlook or a vista 
that inspires. All these factors and 
more are important to the large 
garden, but our little garden must 
have a touch of seclusion, a spirit of 
rest, shadowy nooks and crannies 
interwoven with thought in the ar- 
rangement of the plants to lure and 
lend enchantment, thus fulfilling its 
mission, not for carefree but for 
careful inspiration. . . . This en- 
chanted patch of soil will take years. 
to bring to perfection. It can never 
be done in one year; it will be 
changed- and the flowers rearranged 
before it is complete. In fact, I have 
never seen a perfect or completed 
garden. This is, after all, one of the 
glories of gardening, there is always 
something to be done.” 

Our author, in short, would assist 


the reader, as he is finely qualified 
to do, in the achievement of an indi- 
vidual result, an adaptation of the 
area at his disposal to the making of 
a garden not imitative of others but 
finding desirable and productive 
hints in what has been done else- 
where. 
The Children’s Flowers 

To this end his book deals chap- 
ter by chapter with the lawn, garden 
gates and various ways of beautify- 
ing them by planting, garden paths 
of one kind and another with attrac- 
tive borders of growing things, rock 
gardens, bird gardens, pools and 
aquatic plants, bulbs, rose gardens, 
the color, texture and character of 
evergreens, the use of deciduous 
shrubs for screens and shelter. The 
present reporter is tempted to quote 
the professor’s tribute to the little 
spring package of seeds. “The an- 
nual,” says he, “has a more promi- 
nent place than merely to fit into the 
barren spots of our own garden; 
for what should we do without them 
in the children’s garden? Each pack- 
age of seed fills the child’s heart with 
so much faith,.so much love and 
hope, and in a short season there is 
revealed the mysterious treasure in 
a new form and color of bloom. The 


‘child can hardly wait for the day of 


bloom to come. Annuals are the chil- 
dren’s flowers and may also be called 
the adult’s emergency flowers.” 

Professor Findlay’s chapters are 
also highly informative and practical 
in the details of soil treatment, man- 
ner of planting, and other things that 
a garden-maker will wish to know, 
with many a diagram and sketch to 
make the matter plainer; and he pro- 
vides exhaustive lists of plants, 
shrubs, and trees for the garden- 
maker to choose from. In addition to 
the utilitarian diagrams and sketches, 
the book is generously and beautiful- 
ly’ ‘illustrated with garden photo- 
graphs. 


Freedom—to Serve 


Newspapers in Community Service, by 
Norman J. Radder. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book ‘Company. $3. 


OMBINING altruism with sound 

business seems to be the basic 

thought of Mr. Radder’s latest 
book. He counters the overworked 
dictum that: the newspaper “must 
give readers what they want,” with 
the proposition that the editor should 
lead the thought of his community. 
Nor does he rest content with this 
preachment, but goes on to show by 
abstract precept and concrete ex- 
ample that such leadership bears 
abundant fruit. Press crusades from 
Defoe’s Review of 1698, with its 
championship of economic reforms, 
to the Seattle Times of our own day, 
with its publicity in behalf of world 
war veterans, are recounted in a 
wealth of incidents illustrating what 
may be accomplished by determined 
effort for the public good, 

Dividing his treatise into two 
parts, “Achievements” and “Ideals 
and Methods,” Mr. Radder devotes 
two-thirds or more of his volume to 
the former. The wide range of the 
citations may be seen from the fact 
that they cover activities varying 
from metropolitan affairs like rid- 
ding New York of the infamous 
Tweed ring to campaigns in com- 
munities of a. few thousand inhabi- 
tants for schools, better housing, 
playgrounds, parks or roads. As he 
says in his preface, the book is the 
story of American newspapers that 


are “doing things.” 
The very weight of this cumulative 


evidence may well encourage pro- 
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prietors of newspapers to employ 
their influence for constructive effort 
rather than to permit “crime waves” 
and the usual run of ephemeral stuff 
to crowd what is worth while from 
their pages. 
possible channel to the seeker after 
methods of giving service, the author 
concludes each chapter with a list 
of specific opportunities under the 
caption, “Start Something.” 
Enlarging on his thesis of the duty 
of a newspaper to serve its con- 
stituency, he dismisses as “nonsense’”’ 
the notion that the last of the great 
editors has passed from the scene 
of action, and makes the bold asser- 
tion that “every editor. . . Can be- 
come as much of a power as a 
Greeley or a Bowles.” After naming 
others who have left their indelible 
mark on the records of American 
journalism, he adds: “The country 
editor has a more direct contact with 
his readers than these men had.” 
Naturally this book will prove of 
greater appeal to the editor in the 
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smaller field than to one {in metro- 
politan publishing, but it can be read 
with profit as well as keen interest 
by all of them. As Mr. Radder says, 
“Placed in the hands of a reporter, 
it should serve to sharpen his sense 
for constructive feature stories.” 
Appendices and index facilitate use 
of the book as a working tool. Fur- 
ther assurance that it is something 
more than abstract theory is found 
in the fact that the author, while a 
professor of journalism, also has had 
practical staff experience with the 
New York Times and The Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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“The child who reads is the child who leads” 


A Right 


Beginning 


The child today: has stories read 
to him long before he is.able to 
read himself—as soon as he is old 
enough to understand words. Even 
before he is conscious of the en- 
vironment outside the home he is 
under the influence of that which 
he hears, especially that which is 
read for his entertainment. 
is a mother’s selection of stdéries 
for her own child—a selection from 
the classics of childhood, but each 
one chosen because it interests the 
child, instructs, and presents sound 
standards of conduct, 

Every one helps the child in see- 
ing elearly the distinction between 
right and wrong, and solicits his 
admiration for these qualities 
which are truly fine. My BOOK- 
HOUSE Is as remarkable for what 
it omits as for what it- contains. 
Six volumes, 2560 pages, 437 titles 
by 197 authors, — illustrated 
in black. and color. 

FLEE! “Right Reading for 
Children,” a helpful booklet for 
every parent, containing practical 
information on character develop- 
ment. Also “Appreciations,” an in- 
teresting compilation of unsolicited 
letters, Both booklets sent imme- 
diately upon request. 


Citizens of 


the World 


My BOOKHOUSE contains the 
foundational literature for children. 


But the child needs additional 
sources equally as sound in appeal 
and influence. To meet this need 
My TRAVELSHIP is published. 


Its plan and purpose is-to ac- 
quaint the children with the cus- 
toms, literature and art of other 
lands, and influence, early in life, 
an appreciation of the essential 
unity of mankind, 
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consists of three -yolumes, with 
nearly every page Illustrated in 
four colors, 


Nursery Friends from = yanes is 
made up solely of rhymes, It in- 
troduces to children the Ne an 
lery of French nursery characters, 


Little Pictures of Japan is a 
selection of Japanese hokkus and. 
legends representing the best folk 
literature from the land of birds 
and flowers. 


Tales Told in Holland is a volume 
of longer stories, replete with old’ 
world interest and charm. 


Truly new and different travel 
books, revealing the countries 
through the eyes of their people. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
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dy 
that telle ft 
of 


children. 


How Good 
a Parent | 
Are YOU?. 


Read 


mother. 


this letter from a 
It is characteristic 
“Why can’t 
someone do for children 
what Dr. Eliot has done for 
adults in the Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books?” she writes. “My 
children are hungry for 
reading. Must they fall prey 
to foolish animal books and. 
the Sunday comics? 


“Why can’t SOMEONE 
gather together all that is 
best in children’s literature 
and give it to us-in one set 
of books?” 


How. many thousands of. 
parents have been faced with 
the same problem. And now 
the problem is solved—won- 
derfully solved—by | 


The Young Folks’ 
Shelf of Books 


THE JUNIOR CLASSICS 
Introduction by DR. ELIOT. Reading 
courses by President Neilson ef 
Smith College 
If you have children under. 
16 years of age, you owe it to 
yourself and them to know 
something about these won- 

derful “Junior Classics.” 


For here are the great 
stories and poems—from 
“Aladdin,” “Robin Hood,” 
and “The Man Without a 
Country” to “Barbara 
Frietchie,”’ “The Pied 
Piper” and “The Eve of 
Waterloo.” For your chil- 
dren they mean not only the 
finest entertainment. More 
than that, they are the sort of 
reading that develops a 
growing mind in the right 
direction. 


“These,” says Dr. Eliot in 
his splendid introduction, 
“are the real elements which 
should enter into the educa- 
tion of every English-speak- 
ing child.” You can enjoy 
these good books while you 
are paying for them. P. F. 
Collier & Son, since 1875, 
have brought good books 
within reach of all. Act 
today. 


You simply should find 
out all there is to know about 
the books that can mean 80 
much to your children. The 
interesting Free booklet tells. 
how they may be yours oa 
the easiest of partial pay- 
ments. Thousands of parents 
have thanked us for sending 
them this book. 


May we mail you youg¢ 
copy? There’s no obligation 
Just mail the coupon. 


Read good books—and 
pay while you read—that’s 
the famous Collier plan 
Collier’s good books can be 
This is the free book in your hom 
dring you. too. Just nat 
the coupon, 


d _~ 
our copy without 


elay. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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_ EDITORIALS 


It must have been that the occasion sup- 


plied inspiration, peculiarly potent to the 
’ speaker, which found its 


> reflection in President 
Coolidge’s Patriots’ Day 
address before the Con- 
gress of the Daughters 
of the American Revolu- 
tion in Washington. The 
day itself is one appro- 
| | priately observed in 
Massachusetts, the President’s home State. 
Even as he was speaking, the people among 
whom he had long resided were ending cere- 
monies commemorative of the “midnight ride 
of Paul Revere,” the battle of Lexington and 
Concord, and the many stirring events of that 
historic day. His thoughts must have turned 
homeward as he stood before the representa- 
tives of an organization of American women 
whose tenets are founded upon the rock of 
freedom and justice. Mr. Coolidge accorded 
these women a high place in national and civic 
affairs when he said: “You represent one of 
the most distinguished patriotic orders of our 
Nation in cherishing the memory of the people 
and the record of the events of the great strug- 
gle which resulted in American independence.” 

But the President made it quite clear that it 
is the mission and the duty of such an or- 
ganization to do more than honor the memory 
of patriots of a past age. The ideals for which 
tremendous sacrifice was made in 1775 and the 
years immediately following must be perpet- 
uated if they are to be preserved. The need for 
vigilance was no greater then than now. 

The distinguished speaker discovered in the 
devotion of the “mothers of the Revolution” 
that heritage of patriotic purpose and conse- 
cration to human welfare throughout the ages 
which has come to the patriotic women of this 
day. Hecommended as especially worthy among 
the aims and purposes of the organization there 
represented the determination to promote in- 
stitutions for the diffusion of knowledge, to the 
end that there may be developed the -largest 
capacity for performing the duties of American 
citizenship. But he found still more purpose- 
ful and constructive this simple tenet: “To 
cherish, maintain and extend the institutions 
of American freedom, to foster true patriotism 
and love of country, and to aid in securing for 
mankind all the blessings of liberty.” 

It is reassuring and gratifying to remember 
that under the benign protection of the insti- 
tutions established by the patriots of an earlier 


Z An Echo 
From 
Patriots’ Day 


‘day the people of the Republic have realized 


much in the form of actual blessings. But in 
the contemplation of this, the President pointed 
out, it is wise to remember “the inescapable corol- 
lary that the enjoyment and perpetuation of these 
conditions necessarily lay upon our people the 
obligation of corresponding service and sacri- 
fice.” This brought the speaker to the point 


’ where he was able to impress the lesson which 


he sought to emphasize. Success and prosper- 
ity, he believes, have brought with them their 
own perils. They have, he said, dimmed the 
moral sense. There is a lack of reverence for 
authority and of obedience to the law. But 
these occurrences, he assured his listeners, are 
sporadic and produce their own remedy. 

The real danger, if one exists, is seen by him 
to lurk, not in violence and crime, but in the 
tendency of those who are responsible to shirk 
the duties of citizenship. In a representative 


government the will and desires of the people 


are expressed through those elected by the 
people. “If we are to maintain the principle 
that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” said the Pres- 
ident, “if we are to have any measure of self- 
government, if the voice of the people is to rule, 
if representatives are truly to reflect the 
popular will, it is altogether necessary that in 
each election there should be a fairly full par- 
ticipation by all the qualified voters.” : 

Convincing emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that American men and women are carelessly 
shirking their responsibilities as electors. They 
are not maintaining what can properly be 
termed a representative government when, as 
is shown by the returns of the last two pres- 
idential elections, less than 50 per cent of those 
qualified to vote took the pains to cast their 
ballots. But the confident assurance was indi- 
cated that when once the men and women of 
America realize the possible penalties of this 
continued neglect they will respond with that 
patriotism with which they are imbued and 
reassert their inalienable rights. 

The battles of the future, it is hoped, will not 
be fought on the field, on the sea, or in the air. 
Civilization is progressing beyond the crude 
and ineffective resort to force in the desire to 
establish and perpetuate the right. But the 
conflicts at the polls and in legislative and de- 


- liberative councils will be no less important and. 


decisive. The call is for volunteers who wil] 


enlist for service in a truly representative gov- 
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sity of protecting the forests for more economic | 


ernment, either as privates at the polls, or as 
captains and generals in the halls of represent- 
atives, on the bench, in administrative: offices, 
in the jury box, and in the homes. - 


_ Educational work is being carried on in Can- 
ada at the present time to awaken public interest 
. in the value of Canadian 
a ase Ree Ra a forests. Private enter- 

Public | prise is much interested 
Interest in the success of lum- 
in C anadian bering plants, sawmills, 


| , wae and, more extensively, 
Forests a 


Sd 


in the pulp and paper 
— corr caer af The forest is 
ates a _ second only to agricul- 
ture in the value of production in Canada. The 


annual cut of timber in recent years has in- 


ee a creased so rapidly it has attracted the serious at- 


of national leaders of opinion. The neces- 


Itivation is being stressed. It is urged that no 
ore than the annual growth should be used. 
aber is a crop: forestry: consists 
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be used. 


effect on the climate. Records show, according 
to an official bulletin of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior, that in forested districts 
maximum temperatures are lower and minimum 
temperatures are higher than in adjoining de- 
forested tracts. Forests are said to have an 
important influence on the distribution of rain- 


fall. They are also described as nature’s pre-. 


‘servers of water supply. The forest floor being 
porous retains the maximum amount of rain- 
fall. 
water is released gradually and the equilibrium 
of stream flow is preserved. The melting of 
snows in the springtime is delayed by the shade 
of the forest, which is of great benefit in less- 
ening the floods. ee 

Development of hydroelectric energy is of such 
importance to Canada industrially that the main- 
tenance of an even flow of water in Canadian 
rivers is becoming of concern to many people out- 
side of the lumbering industry. The sheltering 
green forests influence the preservation of stream 
and lake levels. When the land is denuded of for- 
est growth it is found, too, that something more 
than a century’s stored-up productivity of the 
soil is lost: the forest-built soil is itself liable 
to be swept away. Particularly when the land 
is swept by forest fires, the rich humus layer 
is burnt, and there is nothing left to hold the 
soil on the hillsides. Once fertile, verdant coun- 
tryside is turned into barren, rocky wilderness. 

Many Canadian people will respond to the 
national appeal for the protection of the forests 
for the sake of preserving the natural beauty of 
the land. Songbirds are heard most joyously 
where trees are plentiful, where they nest and 
live. Tree-planting on the prairies has been 
accompanied by a welcome increase in bird 
population. Happily the leaders of all parties in 
the Federal Parliament and in the provinces are 
united in indorsing the national crusade to save 
the forests. 


Among the many curious phenomena of the 
prohibition discussion may be noted the ex- 
treme desire of many 
otherwise conservative 
men that the United 
States Government 
as should go into the 
liquor business. Urge 
Bartender that the Government 
® _}} should manage its rail- 

roads and the cries of 
the same group of individuals make the welkin 
—whatever a welkin may be—ring. Suggest 
that super-power, or giait power or whatever 
be the name under which speculative indi- 
viduals are endeavoring to weld all the power 
plants into one coherent whole, is too big a 
power to be left in private hands, and every 
spokesman of business from the International 
Chamber of Commerce down to the last 
Rotarian will cry out against the project. Point 
out that almost every nation in the world 
except the United States thinks the transmis- 
sion of intelligence of such general importance 
that it makes the telegraph and telephone a 
public function, and the whole world of Ameri- 
can business heaves a grateful sigh and gives 
thanks that we are different. ue 

Perhaps this is the proper attitude. We 
don’t question it for the moment. But what 
puzzles us is the eagerness of certain people, 
who -insist that Uncle Sam cannot run a rail- 
road or a telegraph line, to give him the job 
of running saloons. Why are those who shudder 
at the thought of an army of ‘‘bureaucrats” per- 
forming useful functions for the people, so 
ready to create an even greater army of bar- 
tenders on the federal pay roll? For that is 
precisely what would result from the acceptance 
of the proposition that the manufacture and 
sale of light wines and beer should be resumed, 
and the sale be under the direction of the 
national government. 

If it is impossible—as the wets claim—to 
prevent the corruption of the agents charged 
with enforcing the prohibition law, how pos- 
sible would it be to prevent the sellers of whisky 
and of gin from tampering with several hun- 
dred thousand federal employees intrusted 
i duty of selling only light wine and 

eer? ; 


cate 


Bnele Sam 


It has been assumed, without the matter be- 
ing seriously questioned, that the undertaking 
to codify and restate the 
‘law of nations and thus 
establish it as a working 
basis for all those 
tribunals formed or to 
be formed for the ad- 
| justment and adjudica- 

tion of international 
problems which have 
heretofore too often led to ‘war, is one that 
eventually can be accomplished. But attention 
has recently been drawn to the claim, ap- 
parently not entirely unfounded, that the prog- 
ress already made in this work of codification 
has been by those appointed by an organization 
whose central idea is politics, whereas the cen- 
tral ideal of world peace enforced by law is non- 
political. 

In a resolution recently offered in the House 
of Representatives in. Washington by George 
Holdep»Tinkham of Massachusetts, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is requested to call 
a third international conference at The Hague 
for the purpose of authorizing a codification of 
international law. Mr. Tinkham presents what 
he regards as convincing reasons why such a 
conference should be called. He emphasizes the 
desirability of making a revision that will be 
accepted by all the nations. Such a work would 
include such restatements of the law as would 
make it applicable in all ways to present-day 
conditions and needs. The task is one, he in- 
sists, which should be undertaken only by quali- 
fied- jurists, entirely separate from the League 
of Nations and its political adjuncts, and with- 
out reference to any similar work undertaken 
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Can 
International 
Law Be 
Codified? 


aa 


by the League. He says: “The futility of de- 


pendence by the world upon the League of Na- 


tions and its agencies for action separate from 


tical’ considerations and the intrigues of 
ih national ambitions has been fully dis- 


an ever apparent that those who 


sory to the settlement of fnterna- 


problems, if they are to absolve themselves | 


t ’ 


Rapidity of run-off is retarded. Excess 


the application of the League 


| other inland stretches of water are lochs. \ 


from the charge that they are mere “obstruc- 
tionists,’’ must propose and sponsor some alter- 
native plan as broad, comprehensive, and 
adaptable as that which they refuse to adopt. 
Mr. Tinkham believes ‘he has proposed a method 
which all opponents of the League plan can 
embrace. | | 

One thing is certain. It is that at present there 
does not exist any codification of international 
law which has been found acceptable or inclu- 
sive enough to be worthy of the name. Is Mr. 
Tinkham correct in his assertion that no such 
code can be drafted under the egis of a purely 
political organization? If he is, then the great 
need of the hour is that those nations seri- 


ously determined to secure a rule of law in- 


stead of a rule of force, meet and agree upon a 
code of world law. The administration of such 
a code, once formulated, could then safely be 
left to an international court of arbitration, an 
international court of justice, and whatever 
other international tribunals of a similar nature 
it may be found wise to establish. It must be 
agreed that the world must have law before 
any court or tribunal can be expected to ad- 
minister it. There is quite convincing argu- 
ment in the contention that the work of stating 
and codifying such law cannot safely be left 
to the agency which creates the tribunal which 


it empowers to enforce and interpret it. 


The effort of the alcoholic liquor interests to 
secure the submission to the American people 
of referendums on the 
question of enforcing 
laws enacted by the 
Congress, and sustained 
by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, for 
carrying into effect a 


eter ag am eee . 
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The Great 
Referendum 


Game | 
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provision of the Na- 
tional Constitution, has 
excited great interest in foreign lands. Follow- 
ing the example of some American newspapers, 
various journals in other countries might 
initiate referendums on matters of public policy, 
with results such as the following: 

“Mukahi, China, April 17.* A referendum 
taken by the Chop Suey Gazette in the coolie 
quarters of this city, on the question of repeal- 
ing the laws prohibiting the sale of opium and 
its derivatives, shows that public sentiment is 
strongly in favor of light cocaine and morphine. 
The total vote was: for repeal, 81,742: Against, 
15,176. The result is regarded as showing con- 
clusively that laws prohibiting the sale of 
harmful drugs are unpopular, as they are 
openly violated by sleeve armers, who conceal 
the proscribed drugs in the ample sleeves of 
their jackets.”’ 

“Mombasa, Africa, April 20. A referendum 
taken by the Scimitar among its Arab readers 
in the neighboring regions where slavery is 
prohibited, has resulted in a vote of four to 
one against interference with property rights 
by the anti-slavery law. Public sentiment here 
is very strong for personal liberty and indi- 
vidual rights, and Chief Tokokoko tersely thus 
expressed the popular review: ‘If we can’t buy 
and sell captives taken in our wars, what is the 
use of going to war?’” | 

“Blimbang, Borneo, April 22. The referen- 
dum taken by the Jing-A-Ling Moon shows 
that the law prohibiting the growth and sale 
of hasheesh is opposed to the wishes of all the 
headhunters of the Boola-Goola tribes. Since 
that law was enacted the supply of bhang has 
been greatly increased by smugglers bringing 
it in from New Guinea, and the native growers 
have suffered from the competition of the 
foreign product. ‘Encourage home industry, 
and make it possible for every boy to run amok 
whenever he wants to,’ is the slogan of the 
Borneo Modification League.” 


-| Random Ramblings | 


Somehow America’s captains of industry seem to 
lack a sense of humor. A few weeks ago a group of 
gentlemen sought authority to corner the bread supply 
of the Nation, promising in return that a part of their 
profits would be given to charity. Now comes a “super- 
power company” asking to take more of the already 
much diminished flood of Niagara. In return it 
promises to beautify the scenery by creating islands 
where only erags now appear. If there jgn't enough 
water left to surround all the islands, the plea will 
doubtless be that peninsulas are more beautiful still! 


1 


It is sixty years ago since Thomas Carlyle was in- 
stalled Lord Rector of Edinburgh University. At 
that time he made an extempore address in which he 
advised students to learn and not to cram. He de- 
clared also that “the finest nations in the world—Eng- 
land and America—are all going to wind and tongue.” 
No one will deny Carlyle’s acute perception. At. the 
same time, his sense of direction can hardly be said 
to have been so keen. 


a Pe 


The winner of the Boston Athletic Association 
marathon bears the name of Miles and his effort justi- 
fies his name. The miles Miles covered were more 
miles in the time Miles made in negotiating these 
miles than any other marathon runner has made in 
Miles’ time. In other words, Miles’ miles were faster 
miles than the miles made hy any previous winner of 
the miles which comprise the B. A. A. marathon. 
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Spelling bees are getting to be quite the thing. A 
western lad won $500 and a trip to the national spelling 
bee to be held in Washington with “millennium,” and 
a Massachusetts girl lost the same chance by forgetting 
to put a “c” in “incandescent.” By the way, did-you . 
know there is only one English word that is com- 
posed entirely of loop letters in script? 
and Webster has it. 
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President Von Hindenburg of Germany has just 
received his first royal visitor in King Gustav of 
Sweden, although it was a neighborly call made incog- 
nito. A little more of this international dropping in 
for a friendly chat might do a great deal both toward 
preventing international friction and toward smoothing 
it out amicably if it should occur. 

GaTeGs>. 


' When editors seek to defend certain_things they 
print, by claiming that their paper is simply “a mirror 
of the times,” it. is well to remember that there are 
concave, convex and many other kinds of mirrors. 
These distort the images they reflect in all kinds of 
ways. Indeed, one would scarcely recognize oneself in 
some of them. | | 
*. The Standard Oil Company of New York is reported 

: to be refitting boilers at several of its refineries to burn 
coal instead of oil on the grounds of economy. 
larrying coals to Newcastle” certainly has no appli- 

- gation here.. 


~ Scotland has but one lake—Lake Menteith. All 
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Rooting for Los Angeles / 


By Raovut Marrtint 


When I was a lad, I lived for thirteen months in Ten- 
nessee with a beloved aunt and uncle, and I had a great 
time. I thought Tennessee was a wonderland and I 
couldn’t understand why my aunt and uncle were con- 
stantly referring to southern California. They had lived 
in Los Angeles. Business had brought them back East, but 
their hearts were in that far “Sun-Kist” West and there 
they eventually returned. 

Years passed and, strange—or not strange—to say, 
one of my daughters settled in the “Miracle City” of the 
Pacific. This was the call that induced me to lay down 
$201 for a round irip ticket from New York. On arrival 
I was taken to task for the purchase of the “round trip” 
transportation. 

Chicago was in the grip of a March blizzard, so Marchy 
that I felt perfectly at home. It required an hour and a 
half to dig out the switches of the North Western yards 
so that the Limited could escape for its run to the snow- 
less land. But the snow kept. with us until we were well 
over the Gréat Divide. 

> St > 

Meantime, our spirits were cheered by the home-bound 
travelers. There was a former -Cincinnatian who had been 
on the coast for sixteen years. He had given himself 
fifteen days for this journey back East and was in high 
glee because he was making it in twelve. Three extra days 
of life in Carlfornia—pardon me, southern California! 
There is a difference. 

At Ogden, where the main line branches, he commiser- 
ated his fellow passengers who were booked for San Fran- 
cisco. “Of course,’’ said he, “San Francisco is in California, 
but it isn’t California.” Then he began to sing something 
ubout roses and orange blossoms and honey-dew melons. 

I caught one fellow, watch in hand, counting the tele- 
graph poles. I asked him if he was calculating how fast 
he was running away from Omaha. The instant he looked 
at me I was conscious that I had blundered. “Sir,” he 
replied, “we are making up time and I believe we shall 
pull into Los ‘Angeles on schedule.” I laughed and said, 
“You are another one of them.” “Yes,” he answered, “and 
you will join our happy band after you have been there a 
day or so. I don't know where Eden was, but I know 
where heaven 1s.” 

The Bryn Mawr girl in the seat across the way broke 
into peals of merriment. I remarked to her, “In the patois 
of the Englishman, isn’t this putting it on a stranger a 
bit thick?” I had had several conversations with this 
young lady. She carried an alert, well-balanced mind. At 
least, up to that moment this was my estimate of her 
tip top. 

> > > 

Born and reared in my good old home.State of New 
York, she was familiar with the wooded paths of the 
Adirondacks, the trout streams, the sugar manles and the 
snowdrifts over the telephone wires. She loved the Mohawk 
Valley. Who that knows it does not? I was not expecting 
it from her, but it came. 

“Really, I am serious,” said she. “Easterners have lost 
the art of enjoying life. Out here we live. I’d rather. . .” 
“Don’t say any more,’ | interrupted. I was apprehensive 
that her enthusiasm would carry her to some heights 
beyond my understanding, and I did not feel I could stand 
the shock just then. 

Now I have been in Los Angeles a whole week. I like 
it. I haven’t bought a house and lot yet, for two reasons: 
first, there are so many attractive homes, it is hard to 


(lecide which one to take; secondly, I haven’t any money. 
But all the same, I like it. Even poverty cannot deprive 
one of the climate and many of the blessings the climate 
provides. 

The sweet fragrance of the orange blossoms, the tall, 
majestic palms, the flowers and the sunshine are for poor 
and rich alike. And the air! What wonderful air it 
is! Sicily and the French and Italian Rivieras and the 
Algerian coast have their tropical charms, but the air is 
more or less enervating. The evening breeze that usually 
comes up along the Tiber in Rome after a hot summer 
day is deliciously refreshing, but it does not carry the 
ozone of these night airs. 

In the late afternoon, as I entered the city here, I felt 
the same stirring I have felt often in the Swiss Engandine 
and along the high Murren ridge above Lauterbrunnen. 

Los Angeles has grown astonishingly since my one 
previous visit in 1920. I can hardly recognize it as the 
same city. It is not the same. It is immensely bigger and 
more attractive. Its boulevards reach to the mountains. 
Business blocks there are in plenty that for up-to-dateness 
and artistic design are among the finest in the world. 

Its public schools, generally of Italian or Spanish archi- 
tecture, set in ample green and flowering lawns, rimmed 
by graceful palms and cypresses, are so beautiful and 
enticing that “plaving hookey” must be unknown to the 
boys of these regions. Every day, instead of going to 
school, they visit fairyland. I am waiting for some Los 
Angelesian to tell me that the school children cry when 
vacation begins and laugh when it ends. 

> > > 

Already I have had three separate and distinct thrills: 

Number one: A bank president has written me a letter 
of welcome, inclosing a check for a dollar and inviting me 
to open an account in his financial. stronghold. In order 
to cash the check, I must open an account. Necessarily, 
to open an account that will comport with my evident 
high standing in financial circles, I should have a surplus 
ten-dollar bill. There’s the rub! The thrill is passing. 

Number two: The morning following my arrival, I had 
a telephone call. The lady secretary of a city organizaticn, 
in the name of various institutions, wished to weleome me 
to Los Angeles. She was very anxious that I should see 
the city, and to this end she was placing at my disposal 


.a car and a chauffeur for the day. Lunch would also he 


provided! Was I in or out of the bodv? Shakingly 
happy, I managed to stammer, “This is verv kind of vou!” 
“What time will you start?” she asked. “I'll let you know 
later.” Walking on air away from the teleprone, I 
reported the conversation to my hostess. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, “that is the concern that is selling lots out in 
Girard!” The thrill finished rmght there. But it was 
great while it lasted. 

Number three: Yesterday afternoon I saw Charley 
Paddock run the 150: meters in 15-6-10 seconds, breaking a 
long-standing world record for that distance. That thrill 
is still with me. How that Mercury can run! Paddock is 
typical of the boundless energy and grace of Los Angeles, 
a city apparently destined to be one of the wonder cities 
of all times and climes. Incidentally, keep- vour eye on a 
young runner by the name of Schultz from the University 
of Southern California. 

I haven’t yet noticed in Los Angeles a motorcar with 
a Florida license. I anticipate a special super-thrill when 
I see that. And to think, both Florida and Califormia 
belong to Uncle Sam! 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Berlin 


BERLIN 

The municipal suthorities have decided that in the six- 
teen middle schools (Realschule) of one of the districts of 
Berlin the teaching of the English language should com- 
mence before that of French. This permission has been 
granted already to a number of higher schools here. The 
German pupil finds the English language easier to learn 
than French, it is pointed out, as the majority of English 
words are of Anglo-Saxon (Germanic) origin. This ap- 
plies, for instance, to most of the English irregular verbs, 
as “drink” (German: trinken), “sing” (singen); then to 
all words expressing elementary feelings, as “love” (Liebe), 
“hate” (Hass), to words designating parts of the body, 
like “head” (Haupt), “nose” (Nase), “finger” (Finger), 
“hand” (Hand); also to numbers, as for instance, “five” 
(fuenf), “eleven” (elf); also to the names of domestic 
animals, for example, “hen” (Henne), “goose” (Gans), 
“cow” (Kuh). Other words are: “man” (Mann), “and” 
(und), “house” (Haus, pronounced the same way), “book” 
(Buch), “bread” (Brot), “water” (Wasser) and in some 
parts of Germany it is also “Water”; “street” (Strasse), 
“door” (Tuer and also Tor), “lamp” (Lampe), “glass” 
(Glas). 

This list might be prolonged almost indefinitely. The 
days of the week in English, for instance, are derived from 
the names of Germanic gods. Only the German word 
“Kissen” does not mean a kiss (in German: Kuss) but a 
cushion, and every reader of Jerome K. Jerome's delight- 
ful book, “Three Men in a Boat,” no doubt remembers 
the embarrassing situation in which one of the three 
found himself when he wanted to buy a cushion and asked 
the girl shop assistant for a “Kuss.” English should also 
be taught before French in schools here, it is averred, 
because the English grammar is less complicated than the 
French, it being a generally adopted pedagogic theory 
that the less difficult should be taught first. Last, but 
not least, the growing importance of English as a world 
language, it is said here, is also a reason why pupils 
should learn it as the first ee language. 

> 

The King of Italy recently presented to the Kaiser 
Friedrich Art Gallery a costly volume on Roman coins. 
Less than ten years ago his armies and the soldiers of the 
German Kaiser were still engaged in a fierce warfare, and 
the gift of the crowned head of Italy to the capital of 
Germany is only another proof that the horrors of the 


past are being forgotten. 
> 


> > 

A new way of increasing the sale of the books by Gustav 
Frevtag, one of Germany's most popular classic writers, 
whose novel, “Soll und Haben” (debit and credit) 1s very 
widely known, Has been devised by a publisher in Leipsic. 
“Was the financial collapse of Baron von Rathsattel, one 
of the leading figures in ‘Soll und Haven,’ unavoidable’? 
Did not Gustav Freytag perhaps misjudge his financial 
possibilities?” this publisher asks, and invites everyone 
to send in a reply promising prizes for the best answers. 
Surely a unique method to revive the interest in a rather 
time-worn Classic. 

> > > 

“Friendly compatriots have often asked me whether 
my father’s splendid rise to fame did not appear to me 
a miracle,” Frau Mally Jaenecke, the daughter of Presi- 
dent Ebert, the first German President, writes in a letter 
to the Vossische Zeitung, published here on Easter Sun- 
day, in, which she reveals some of the innermost feelings 
of her father. “Rise?” she asks, not without irony. “If 
my father had hitherto appeared to me as a man who 
joyously and with satisfaction worked for a better future 
for all economically weak persons,’ Frau Jaenecke con- 
tinues, “I now felt with increasing clarity how much he 
suffered having to sacrifice his spontaneous originality 
to his post. When he endeavored to be just without the 
least prejudice toward his former opponents, even his old 
comrades in the struggle often misunderstood him. Noth- 
ing could induce him to depart from the way he had once 


recognized as the right one.” 
“It corresponded with his nature to conceal difficulties 


_of every kind from the world around him and from his 


family,” his daughter continues. “Since I understood and 
loved my father, I could not help seeing how he tired of 
the disharmonies of his political work. But it would be 
unjust: to say that his calling caused him only unpleasant 
hours.” Frau Jaenecke then recalls how the “organize 

attacks” which set in shortly before his passing on had 


| 


| 


depressed him. His greatest wish after so many years of 
heavy work and disappointment was to put his experience 
at the disposal of his party and to devote himself more to 
his family, who had been compelled to do without him 
for so long, Herr Ebert’s daughter concludes. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
judge of their suitability. and he doca not undertake to hold himeelf or 
this newapaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


Municipal vs. Private Ownership 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN ScIENCE MonNITOR: 
In an editorial in THe CHRISTIAN ScieENcE MONITOR 


of March 19 it is stated that: 


Jacksonville, Fla., offers a striking example of profitable 
public ownership of an electric power plant. This plant 
began working under city ownership in 1895. Since then it 
has earned, over and above operating costs, sinking fund 
and interest charges, a total of $4,000,000 up to June 30, 
1925, according to a report of the city commission, which 
operates it. This sum has been turned over to the city 
treasury during the thirty years of municipal management 
and-has been applied against the general expenses of the 
city. This has resulted directly in a reduction of nearly 20 


per cent in the tax rate of the city. 

There has been so much confusion and so many errone- 
ous statements have been published about the operation 
of this enterprise that we feel that the actual situation 
should be called to your attention. 

There are no indications that taxes have been reduced 
in Jacksonville. City property has been assessed at 90 
per cent of so-called “true value,” and taxes have been 
levied at the following rates: 1915, $12.80 per $1000; 
1920, $17.00; 1923, $22.52;, 1924, $21.90; 1925, $23.80. 

Statements have recently appeared in the Florida Times 
Union, leading Jacksonville newspaper, to the effect that 
just as soon as the $4,000,000 bond issue recently voted is 
validated, it will be necessary to increase the assessment 
on property by approximately 38 per cent in order that 
these bonds may be placed on the preferred list by the 
New York Bond Commission. | 

Far from being reduced by 20 per cent, as Mayor Alsop 
has stated, it is apparent that the tax rate has been 
increased since 1920 by 40 per cent, in addition to which 
another 38 per cent in boosted assessments will soon ber 
enforced. 

There is no state regulation of utilities in Florida, The 
commission keeps its books in its own way; its system 
of accounting is not comparable with that employed under 
the Uniform Classification of Accounts required of “pri- 
vate” utilities in other states enjoying public service com- 
mission regulation. It is, therefore, difficult to make definite 
comparisons. At the same time certain figures stand out, 
which show that instead of operating at a profit to the 
community, it is actually being run at a loss when com- 
pared with the results which would have been attained by 
“private” operation. 

* Rates lap cleoteleity are not low iz Jacksonville, although 
the plant burns cheap crude oil pumped directly from tank 
steamers. Under private operation, the citizens would 
have enjoyed the same rates and would have had the addi- 
tional benefit of the taxes paid by the company. As it 
now stands, all earnings are immediately dissipated in 
general city funds, and the consumers of electricity are, 
in effect, carrying a large part of the burden which should 
rightfully be borne by the entire community. — 

Figures for the last three years show that instead of a 
profit to the city, stated in 1925 to be $625,000, the actual 
profit has really been only about $90,000 per year, against 
which must be balanced the loss in taxes to the commu- 
nity of Jacksonville and the inhabitants of the State of 


Florida of $145,000. This leaves a net loss to the people, . 


through the operation of the plant, of some $56,000. a year. 

The large sums of money turned over to the city treas- 
urer thus do not tell the whole story. First, because out 
of it he has to pay interest; secondly, because he should 
set aside further reserves for renewals, for the replace- 
ment of worn-out and antiquated machinery, poles, wires, 
etc. (some provision has been made for this by deducting 
@ comparatively small amount from the bookkeep 
“value” of the plant), and thirdly, because no sinking fun 
or bond retirement reserve is employed to take care of 
bond issues as they mature, M. H. A. | 
. New York, N. Y. . bss eers perce 
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